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CHAPTER I. 

*' Hence to the realms of night, dire demon, hence ; 
Thy chain of adamant can bind 
That little world, the human mind, 
And sink its noblest powers in impotence. 

When, with a frown that froze the peopled earth, 
Thou dartedst thy huge head from high, 
Night waved her banners o'er the sky, 

And, brooding, gave her shapeless shadows birth. 
Hocking on the biHowy. air, * 
Ha ! what witheiing phantoms ^re I 
As blows the bla^t.inritl\ many a sudden swell. 
At each dead paiise, whkt shrill-toned voices yell I 
The sheeted spectre, Tising frbm the tomb. 
Points to the murderer's stab, and shudders by ; 
In every grove is felt a heavy gloom. 
That veils its genius from the vulgar eye ; 
The spirit of the water rides the storm, 

And through the mist reveals the teirors of his form.'* 

BOGEBS. 

The Dominie, on the opening of the sittings of 
the resuscitated Historical Society in Mr. Fur- 
long's rooms, repaired there at the appointed 
time, and after the opening speech had termi- 
VOL. in. B 
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nated, and the other usual preliminaries had been 
adjusted, rose to deliver his lecture on 

SUPERSTITION. 

" * It is better/ says Lord Bacon, in one of his 
essays,^ commenced the lecturer, " ' to have no 
opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of Him ; for the one is unbelief, the other 
is contumely ; and certainly superstition is the 
reproach of the Deity. It is, without a veil, a 
deformed thing ; for as it addeth deformity to an 
ape to be so like a man, so the similitude of 
superstition to religion makes it the more 
deformed/ 

" I am disposed to go beyond the learned phi- 
losopher and maintain, that whatever was the 
purpose of the great ruler of the world in per- 
mitting such a system to be introduced into it, 
so like the .true one, as to be calculated to 
deceive the very elect ; whether for the purpose 
of testing the true one, which in the end will 
utterly demolish it, as the rod of Aaron did 
the Egyptian sorcerers'; or for the exercise 
of the true believer's faith ; I hold it is not its 
deformity we have to apprehend — I wish it was 
greater — ^but its deceitfulness ; for the nearer it 
approaches the truth the more deceptions it is, 
as a forged bank-note is the more imposing, the 
closer is its similitude to a true one ; and very 
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inany of us are, from this deceitfulness, under the 
influence of the false system, while we think we 
are forwarding the interests of the true one. 

" The short space of time allowed me, will . 
neither permit me to recapitulate more particu- 
larly the various modes in which it thus exercises 
its powers over even the true believer, in very 
many instances, nor go into the causes and origin 
of it, for which I refer you to the aforesaid 
philosopher's essay; but detail for you some of 
the various modes in which its influence over 
the mind has been manifested; and the most ex- 
tensive has been in the alleged visibility and per- 
ceptibility of departed spirits by human beings 
composed of body, soul, and spirit, as we are, in 
this life, 

" Now, this I hold to be a physical impossi- 
bility. A departed spirit, even supposing, but 
far from admitting, its existence in this world, 
is a pure essence utterly devoid of materiality or 
corporeity of any kind ; it has no way of making 
itself known to us, save by suggestive influences 
on its kindred spirit within us (which power I 
am only disposed to concede to those of a supe- 
rior order); nor have we faculties sufficiently 
subtle to apprehend it, even if it had the power 
of making itself known; nor organs capable 
of discerning any other external objects than 
material ones. 

b2 
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" And it is a remarkable fact, connected with 
the imperceptibility by us human beings of 
souls and spirits detached from bodies, that 
though the sacred pages record many instances 
of miraculous resuscitations of bodies, again 
animated with living spirits, from the grave ; yet 
there is none of a pure spirit being summoned 
back to life, without its being again tabernacled 
in its former earthen vessel ; and a further re-- 
markable fact is, that there is no instance of 
any of those re-embodied spirits ever having dis- 
closed anything they had perception of, while in 
the place of departed spirits, wherever that is ; 
and why? because whatever enlarged powers 
they might have got on detachment from their 
bodies, enabling them to hold converse with kin- 
dred spirits in that place, they lost, with all con- 
sciousness of what had passed there, on being 
again enclosed in their earthen tenements, 
through whose organs they could alone act or 
have perception. 

" The Scriptures give us no instances of the 
existence in this world of disembodied spirits ; 
for I look upon that seen by Eliphaz the Tema- 
nite, as a vision seen in his sleep, and on the 
reference made by our Lord to the fleshless and 
bloodless nature of them, as by no means inti- 
mating the possibility of either their existence 
separated from body in this life, or power of per- 
ceptible communication with embodied ones; 
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exclusive of its not being the province of reve- 
lation to enlighten mankind on metaphysical or 
scientific subjects, but solely on that intended to 
be specially revealed. 

" Having, as I trust, showed you the utter 
fallacy of such delusions, I must now detail to 
you summarily the systems of those who in an* 
cient and more modem times upheld them." 

The learned lecturer here entered into a long 
detail of the Platonic, Aristotelian, and other 
ancient theories ; he then passed to those held 
by the Latin and Greek Fathers, St. Augustine 
and Lactantius ; Origen, Tertullian, and Irenaeus ; 
erroneous views, he contended, which should 
make us cautious of reposing too much confi- 
dence in them in other respects, in which we are 
more materially interested. 

From them he passed to the more modem 
writings of Honoratus, Servius, andLabanus, and 
the later still of Paracelsus, Camerarius, Peter 
Thyraeus, and Cardanus, who, having prophesied 
his own death at a certain time, put an end to 
himselfto verify its trath. 

He then reviewed the yet more modern sys- 
tems of Baron Rheuchenbach, Odzle, M'Pherson, 
Lavater, and Martin Luther, who, though he flung 
away the errors, could not divest himself of the 
superstitions of popery, which stuck to him, as 
it does to many other strong-minded persons, 
like the poisoned shirt to the body of Hercules. 
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, He next descanted on that part of the sub- 
ject called sorcery^ or the hlack art — a work the 
devil and his agents on earth were formerly 
allowed to exercise for the purpose, he contended, 
of the better testing true miraculous perform- 
ances; but which, with corporeal possessions and 
other diabolical arts, he has been driven from, by 
the superior power of Him who came to destroy 
his works, which are now confined to malign 
mental influences alone. 

"But superstition," continued the lecturer, 
"has not been satisfied with recalling spirits 
from the dead; she has peopled every region 
of the earth with supernatural beings, demons 
and monsters of all kinds, both great and small. 

" The race of human beings most deeply im- 
bued with these phantasms of the mind has been 
that of the Celt, with whom they have migrated 
from the East into these countries, in addition 
to the aboriginal superstitions peculiar to each 
locality. The descendants of this race, in the 
southern and western parts of this island, and in 
the Highlands of Scotland, have been the most 
remarkable for these illusions, fostered as they 
have been by the special features of their respec- 
tive soils and climates. 

" The belief in the existence of fairies is sup- 
posed to have been brought from the East 
by the Crusaders ; be that as it may, we have 
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no account in the ancient classics of the belief 
in the existence of any such beings, though 
we have of the ghosts and spirits of the de- 
parted. From the earliest times, however, of the 
annals of the modern West, we have accounts 
of embodied supernatural beings, Uving in the 
bowels of the earth, called dwarfs, pigmies, 
gnomes, and goblins; beings existent in the 
waters, called nymphs, mermaids, and undines ; 
beings in the air, called sylphs and genii ; and 
beings existent in the fire, called salamanders. 

" Next we have the classification of those 
beings in the different countries of the West, as 
distinct as the human inhabitants. 

" There are the cobolds and goblins of Ger- 
many, the most famous of which was Rubihaze 
of the Reisenberge, the Number Nip of English 
tale. These goblins are sometimes called in that 
country gadabouts or hattikins, from the large 
hats they wear ; there are the dwarf miners men- 
tion ed by Lavater, who were always hard at 
work, and used to emerge from the depths below 
to cool themselves, but never produced anything. 

" Then there are the white ladies in Italy, as 
well as in Scotland, who, like our own banshie^ 
appeared previous to the death of people of a 
certain rank, to whose families they were at- 
tached, and preceded them to their graves. 

'* We have also the gholes and vampires pecu- 
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liar to Persia in the East, and Peru in the 
West. 

, " There are again the pixies of the Germans, 
who frequent principally the shores of the Baltic 
in the gloomy winters, and are seen amidst the 
storms and mists of that inhospitable region; 
which brings us to our own English soil, the 
Saxons having come from that territory ; here 
we have the weird sisters, the pucks, the 
brownies, and the Robin Goodfellows, and the 
spectre horses seen on the sides of the West- 
moreland mountains, as on the Brocken. 

" Then we have the Scotch bogles, spunkies, 
warlocks, and carles ; and finally, our own peculiar 
banshies, wraiths, finn varrahs, sidhes, lian-shies, 
sibrahs, cluricanes, leprehauns, and what not. 

" I shall now pass," continued the lecturer, 
" from imaginary superstitious beings to super- 
stitious beliefs and opinions, and the exercise of 
acts, trivial in themselves, whereby those contin- 
gencies called good or bad luck in the world are 
supposed to be influenced. Many of these are 
of so trifling and even ridiculous a nature, that 
they would be considered beneath the notice of 
an audience so enlightened as this, were it not a 
known fact that many intellects of an expanded 
and enlightened capacity are yet found, from the 
force of habit, and the defects of early education, 
to be deeply imbued with them. 
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" Many of these superstitious credences have 
passed into proverbs, and are generally couched 
in doggerel lines. I shall mention but a few of 
them, as I shall have to bring before you some of 
a better quality, connected with an affecting in- 
cident, which will absorb all the spare time I have. 

" You have, no doubt, heard of the fatality be- 
lieved to overtake, before the year is out, the 
thirteenth guest at table ; though upon whom it 
may fall is beyond divination. It has been thus 
doggereled : — 

^' The thirteenth at the dinner-table found 
Will^ ere the year is out^ be under ground. 

" Then comes the spilling of the salt, and the 
passing beneath a ladder. The origin of these 
three, I think it is not difficult to trace to trans- 
actions connected with sacred history. 

" Spill the salt ; you'll surely rue it, 
Unless you o'er each shoulder throw it. 

As salt has been used for holy purposes, I ima- 
gine the flinging it over the shoulder is for the 
purpose of driving away any malign spirit that 
may be lurking there. 

" The other superstition runs thus ; — 

** Beneath a raised ladder 'tis dangerous to go ; 
It betides lamentation, and mourning, and woe. 
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Then, again, comes the superstition of good 
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or ill luck attached to days, which has also been 
rhjnned thus : — 

** On Friday out hair ; on Sunday cat horn : 
'Twere better for you yoa never were bom* 

" The other has been proverbialized thus : — 

« Travel on Friday, and yoa*ll travail in sorrow ; 
Your joomey take care to put off tOl to-morrow. 

** The magpie superstition is one of the oldest 
in the world, derived to us from heathen times. A 
French writer on sorcellerie tells us that meeting 
two together imports nothing fatal, but the meet- 
ing of one is the presage of the greatest misfor- 
tunes — the death at least, on your return home, 
of a relative or friend. It is usual to propitiate 
this bird of ill omen by doffing the hat, or curt- 
seying low to it. 

*' If in your walks you meet a pie, 
Be sure to doff your hat in courtesy, 
Or trouble will come on you speedily : 
Some friend of yours or relative will dia 

"There is also a strong superstition in our 
own country attendant on meeting these birds, 
which in the Gaelic are called pioghards. The 
proverb runs thus : — 

" One for sorrow, two for mirth^ 
Three for a wedding, and four for a birth. 

" The spider also, in France, is invested with 
deeply important consequences, dependent on the 
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time of the day it comes across your path. la 
that country it is proverbialized thus : — 

« Araign^e du matin, 
Grand chagrin ; 
Araign^e du soir, 
Bon capoir. 

" Having thus, gentlemen," continued tbe lec- 
turer, " given you an outline of those delusions, 
which have, perhaps in a greater degree than 
any other, and to a greater extent, pervaded the 
human mind at all ages and in every state of 
society ; I shall pass to the narrative of an inci- 
dent which, as I became for some time a witness 
to the melancholy results that ensued from it,, 
so did it at the time and for years after affect me 
deeply. 

*' My father, who you are aware was an emi- 
nent surgeon in this city, lived in Harcourt-street> 
and had several apprentices, who were located in 
apartments situated in the garden at the rear^ 
there being also a surgery and dissecting-room 
attached. There were, at the time I allude to, 
three apprentices lodged there; two of these 
were young men of wild and daring characters, 
who feared nothing, and were equally destitute 
of all sensibility ; the third was in every respect 
their opposite — a young person of delicate con- 
stitution and exceedingly nervous temperament ; 
he had but lately come up from the country, and 
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had rather a dislike to the profession his family 
had put him to. 

" One night, the persons employed for the pur- 
pose not having brought a subject for the next 
morning's lecture, which my father was to hold 
to a large concourse of students, the former young 
men I have alluded to proposed to the younger 
apprentice to accompany them to Old Merrion 
graveyard to procure one; which he declined 
with much disgust, and they set out together, 
having to go the round of the hospitals at six 
the next morning. 

" When the hapless young man awoke, before 
daylight, what was his horror to see, looking in 
between the foot curtains of his bed, the cada- 
verous face of a human body, which his hardened 
companions had fixed there, in retaliation for his 
refusal to accompany them. Being, as I have 
said, of a nervous constitution, he never recovered 
the shock ; the horrid sight had such an effect 
on him, that we shortly perceived that his mind 
was disturbed, and never, to the day of his death, 
which happened some years after, did it tho- 
roughly recover. His sleep was constantly 
haunted by ghastly visions. 

" Having retired from the surgical profession 
in disgust, he entered the University, and gained 
some notoriety there as a scholar ; but his health 
continuing to decline, he was recommended tra- 
velling ; and as my father had lately died, leaving 
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me a small independence, there being some time 
also necessarily requisite . to elapse, after taking 
T^y degree, before I could get orders, I deter- 
mined on accompanying him. 

" We visited, in the first place, all the beauti- 
ful and romantic localities of our own country, 
and then passing over to the Continent, travelled 
through the most remarkable parts of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland ; and after an ab- 
sence of four years, returned home ; shortly after 
which my poor young friend died, and I became 
by his will possessed of all his books, and some 
olher mementoes of the friendship thit had 8ub- 
sisted between us. 

" I had remarked on our journeys that he was 
always particular in making inquiries into the 
legendary history of every place we went to, 
and kept a memorandum and diary book; but 
until I found a small manuscript among his 
books — ^though I knew he had some tendency to 
versification — I had no idea that he had reduced 
his legendary gleanings to composition. 

" I have put the manuscript into my pocket, 
that I might give you some insight into the state 
of morbidness his mind had relapsed into ; and 
at the same time form a kind of supplement to 
my lecture, which I fear has proved more tedious 
than instructive." 

The lecturer was here greeted with cries of 
" No, no !" " Read, read I" 
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" I shall," continued he, " make a few selec- 
tions from it ; giving you, at the same time, a 
short account of the incidents of our travel that 
gave rise to each. I find it entitled — 

" ' GLEANINGS OF LEGENDARY LORE.' 

On the title-page I find inscribed a motto from 
his favourite author : — 

*' ' Primum ego me illorum, quibus ded^m esse poetas, 
Excerpam numero.' 

" The first place we visited in our own country 
was the wild and romantic region of Connemara. 
You are possibly aware that it was into this part 
of the kingdom that the earliest immigration of 
the Kelts took place, and it is a remarkable fact, 
that in the whole of the Galway county* Eastern 
Christian names prevail more than in any other 
part of the kingdom ; Ignatius, Isidore, Xaverius, 
Eneas, Milo, and the like, being still retained in 
the old Milesian families; and that Keltic super- 
stitions are more rife there and in the bordering 
county of Mayo than elsewhere. 

" Amongst these — the one that few venture to 
doubt — is the attachment of the Banshie to the 
pure old Milesian families. Previous to a death 

♦ So called from the Gael, an Eastern tribe who gave their 
name to Galatia in Asia Minor, to Gaul, to Gallia, or Wales, 
to the Austrian and Spanish Gallicias, the Scotch Gal- 
lowaji and the Irish Gralwaj. 
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taking place in one of these, the family spirit is 
seen for many nights traversing the ^dld moors 
and commons in the neighbourhood, wringing its 
hands, and shrieking in all the agonies of deep 
distress, and, according as death advances, draw- 
ing nearer the scene of it ; sometimes seen seated 
on some old dilapidated wall, or under some 
scathed tree, on which the scaU crow sits by day, 
where she continues till the funeral, which she 
precedes to the grave, though invisible. 

" A gentleman of this ancient race, with whom 
we dined, assured us, that having received an 
intimation that his sister, who had been married 
to a person of considerable fortune, was on the 
eve of death, he hastened off on foot across a wild 
common late at night, which lay for a few miles 
between their habitations; when on his route the 
scene occurred described in the composition I am 
about to read to you," 

The lecturer here referred to the manuscript, 
from which he read the foUowing lines on 

" THE BANSHIE. 

" 'Twas the hour when spirits jfrom bondage loosed. 
Their ancient haunts frequent ; 
When on wild heaths weird sisters meet, 

On wicked plans intent ; 
When corpse-lights gleam, o'er new-made graves ; 

Abroad when murder stalks j 
When reptiles crawl ; and in his sleep 
The troubled dreamer walks ; 
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I hastened o*er the dreaiy waste, 

T' outstrip the march of death, 
To close the eyes of a friend most dear, 

To still her parting breath : 
A piercing shriek arrested me ! 

'Twas a wild, unearthly ciy. 
Denoting suffering more intense 

Than mortal agony. 

I turned and gazed through the fearful gloom ; 

My blood ran cold with awe, 
As, wrapped in the grave-clothes of the dead, 

A wasted form I saw 
With rapid strides cross o'er the moor. 

Distraction in her air, 
Her hands in bitter anguish clasped. 

Her face in wild despair ! 

Ere I arrived, the dearly loved one 

Slept among the dead. 
Death's icy touch had chilled her brain. 

The spark of life had fled. 
While o'er her cold remains we watched. 

From dark till break of mom. 
Low, wailing sounds, and sadd'ning cries, 

Were o'er the night-breeze borne. 

We embalmed her body with our tears, 

A last farewell we gave. 
Entombed her memory in our hearts. 

And laid her in he/ grave. 

" From theijce we wandered into the wildest 
part of the county Mayo, and traversing the re- 
motest parts of the Erris country, we arrived at 
a small village situated at the extreme end of a 
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retired bay; it was protected from the fury of 
the Atlantic gales by a high promontory. 

" On a steep rock within this bay stood the 
ruins of an ancient castle, and within a short 
distance of it those of an abbey of like antiquity, 
which had in former days formed part of a con- 
vent for nuns, whose remains, if not reduced to 
ashes, lay in the adjoining churchyard. 

" The landlord of the small inn where we so- 
journed informed us that this castle had, in re- 
mote times far gone by, belonged to a branch of 
the Tyrconnel family, the last of whom. Sir Hew, 
had lived in it with an only and very beautiful 
daughter, by whose mysterious death, as detailed 
in the following legend, that branch had become 
extinct." 

The Dominie proceeded to read the legend of 

"the demon vampire. 

" With an angeFs mind, and a sylph-like frame, 
Graceful as the young gazelle, 
Guileless as Eve, ere the tempter came, 

Was the fair young IsabeL 
White as the brow of the maiden Jung Frau, 

Where snows perpetual rest. 
And pure as that bosom which sun ne^er saw. 
Were fair IsabeVs forehead and breast. 
While as chaste as that skin, 
And as spotless from sin. 
Were the thoughts of the heart that beat within. 
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The sun had set, lowering, murky, and red, 

And the dark horizon round 
Was thickly and heavily overspread ; 

Nor heard was a living sound, 
Except the shrill cry of the wild curlew. 

And the gull's discordant scream, 
As in from the sea they landward flew ; 

While, by the pale wild fires' gleam 
Across heaven's concave, 
In the surge of the wave 
The black porpoise was seen his back to lave. 

Deep in the shade was the old castle cast, 

Beclined on its bed of rock : 
Oft had it weathered the tempest's blast, 

And the lightning's withering shock. 
But now in repose it slumbering lay, 

Enwrapt in the gloom of night ; 
Save where, from its lofty tower, a ray 

Shot forth of glimmeiiug light. 
There the £9iir Isabel, 
As if bound by a spell. 
Still sat, while the clock tolled the midnight belL 

Blackbeetles and moths through her casement rushed, 

And around her taper flew ; 
While huge musty bats across her brushed, 

Earthy in odour and hue ; 
The owl screeched aloud from the tower above. 

Aroused from her midnight dream ; 
Yet nought from her gaze could Isabel move, 

For by the forked lightning's gleam 
She saw, through the vast deep, 
A strange phantom ship, 
With its sails wide spread, o'er the surf rocks sweep. 
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Nigh towards the old castle a boat now drew 

Through the smooth and tranquil bay, 
Kowed by a black-boned skeleton crew ; 

A corpse on its benches lay. 
They mounted the rock, and laid it down 

By the mouldering castle's base, 
Where the slanting beams of the rising moon 

Might be cast across its face. 

They then put off; when fitr 
Outward, was heard the roar 
Of the furious elements arming for war. 

The tempest raged fierce ; the lightnings glared ; 

Black clouds o'er the heavens flew : 
The boldest and bravest that night were scared — 

All, save that skeleton crew. 
The moon shed her light on that corpse of the dead ; 

The spirit of life revived ; 
It opened its eyes, and raised up its head. 

And again the demon lived. 

While the tempest still blew. 
The strange ship and her crew 
Were blasted away, and vanished from view. 

They said that fair Isabel dreamed ; but ere light, 

Admittance a stranger craved ; 
He declared that his ship had gone down in the night, 

And nought but himself was saved. 
He said that she came from the coast of Peru, 

Laden with silver and gold ; 
A galleon she was, with a negro crew ; 

But false was the tale he told. 
The fair Isabel fled 
From his presence with dread : 
He resembled that corpse raised up from the dead. 
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But he bided his time, and at lengtb, when round 

Fair Isabers snow-white arm, 
A bracelet of glittering diamonds he bound, 

Containing a hidden charm. 
Then tears from the eyes of angels were shed, 

For vainly she strove to fly ; 
At length she consented the stranger to wed, 

Ensnared by his evil eye. 

Then demons loud laughed, 
And ezultingly scoffed, 
While to the bride's health full bumpers they quaffed. 

The wedding was held in the old castle hall. 

No music was there, nor feast ; 
And, save to the bridegroom, unknown to all 

Was the fiend-like stranger priest. 
But, ere the first dawn of morning appeared. 

The fearful and piercing sound 
Of screams from the tower above was heard. 

And the hapless bride was found 
Deep immersed in the blood 
From her bosom that flowed, 
While upon it a monster bat there stood. 

The life's blood from her heart the vampire deep 

Had drained, that fair bosom through. 
And with outspread wings had fanned her in sleep. 

While the crimson flood it drew. 
It soared thrice round, and its flight then took 

Through the tower casement down. 
And lighted below on the castle rock ; 

When after it quickly thrown 
Was that hellish and curst 
Demon grub, it had burst. 
To slake in fair Isabel's blood its thirst. 
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But ere dawn it was gone j for that night was seen 

That strange spectral ship again 
Its coarse o*er the breakers, and rocks between, 

East sweeping across the main. 
They laid her there in that old abbey yard, 

With departed nuns to rest^ 
Where demons and vampires never have dared 

Her peaceful sleep to molest ; 
And above the greensward, 
Where her bones lie interred, 
For her soul^s repose are chants often heard. 

Sir Hew ne'er survived that horrid event, 

But into his grave soon fell ; 
And fast to decay the old castle went — 

There the owls and bats now dwell ; 
And lights are oft seen, and noises heard, 

At midnight within the tower, 
And still its grey summit that loathsome bird 

Is often around seen to soar ; 
While the funeral knell 
Of the fair Isabel 
Oft tolling, is heard the sound of the bell. 

*^ Connected with this branch of superstition," 
continued the lecturer, " I find also a Persian 
legend taken from a book my friend got hold of 
while on our visit to Paris, which I shall intro- 
duce here. It is called the legend of 

" THE GflOLE. 

" Whence came the fair bride Aboul Hassan had wed 

To no one in Bagdad was known ; 
Her face it was pale as the face of the dead. 
Her teeth white as pearls, her lips a deep red, 
And her hair, as the wing of the bat, a dark brown. 
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The moon had rolled off in hymeneal delight, 

When Aboul observed that his bride 
Eat not, nor drank, at the supper each night, 
That her cheek every day got a deadlier white. 
And with blood seemed her lips every day deeper dyed. 

And oft in the distance at midnight were heard 

Shrill voices loud calling her name, 
And outside her window a sound that appeared 
Like the flap of the wing of some huge monster bird, 
As if from her sleeping to rouse her it came, 

Then she muttered in tones sepulchral and low. 

And stealthily crept from the room, 
Nor came back till the sound of the cock's first crow, 
When her lips looked clammed, and her eyes seemed to glow. 
Like the lights often seen o'er a newly-made tomb. 

With horror now Aboul looked on his young spouse 

As she slept : by the light of the lamp 
She seemed as if come from some bloody carouse ; 
Her breath it smelt strong of the foul charnel-house. 
And her forehead was moist and her brow, with green damp. 

The horrible truth now flashed o'er his mind 

That he'd wedded a vampire wife — 
A ghole who was watching the moment to find 
When, sunk in deep sleep, she caught him reclined, 
To drain from his throat the red current of life. 

He secretly followed the steps of his bride 
Next night to the charnel-house door, 
When her mouth he beheld, with horror, applied 
To a corpse that seemed to have recently died, 
While she greedily sucked from its throat the cold gore. 
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Hound her sat gholes, both females and males. 

Who gorged o'er a like blood repast ; 
While they sung fearful songs, and told frightful tales, 
As the flesh from the corpse they tore with their nails 
In hideous carouse, o'er that heart-sickening feast. 

Aboul from the graveyard fled home in affright, 

Nor did he next morning appear ; 
He shrank in disgust from her now hated sights 
And when he lay down on his pillow that night. 
He was seized in his sleep with a frightful coMchemcvr. 

He dreamed that he lay in the vaults of the dead. 

His limbs without motion or power, 
A weight on his heart, like the weight of cold lead, 
His throat fiercely grasped by a ghole, and his head 
Buried deep in the slime of the charnel-house floor. 

In anguish he struggled, and woke with a groan, 

'Twas Nadilla that clung to his throat, 
And was draining its blood j he grappled her own ; 
She clung to him closer, till, flinging her down. 
In a frenzy he strangled her, there on the spot. 

Again in the midnight shrill voices were heard. 

Again flapped the wing of that bird ; 
Ten feet in the graveyard her corpse they interred 
On the following day ; but again she appeared, 
Fast grappling his throat, on the night of the third. 

They raised up her corpse ; 'twas living, not dead ; 

Around on her &ce she had turned ; 
Her blood was still hot, and her lips were still red. 
Her eyes were still open : they cut off her head, 
And her quivering body to ashes they burned. 

*' We next," continued the lecturer, " steered 
our course in a southerly direction, purposing to 
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reach Waterford and there embark en route for 
the Continent. We had traversed on foot the whole 
of the county of Cork, intending to visit the beau- 
tiful locality of Killarney. It was a hot, sultry 
day in the autumn season, when we were over- 
taken towards evening by a violent storm accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning; the rain 
poured out of the heavens as if from a sieve ; we • 
had still near ten miles to go before we could reach 
the town we purposed to stay at for the night ; our 
road principally lying over a wild common, we 
were informed by a passer-by that there was no 
place of shelter at hand, but that about a mUe on 
was a deserted house, in which a celebrated 
duellist, named Ffrench, had lived alone for some 
years, and where he had died some time before ; 
that the house was generally avoided, being consi- 
dered haunted, many averring that they had 
heard the sound of shots fired in it at night, and 
voices as if in contention at the gambling-table, 
he having been a notorious gambler during hi? 
lifetime, as well as duellist. 

" This account only stimulated the morbid 
taste of my friend for such mysterious tales. We 
had, however, no alternative, and hastening for- 
ward, found it as described. 

" It was a tall, staring edifice ; a small court- 
yard in front was nearly choked up with docks, 
nettles, and other rank weeds, the lower windows 
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were closed, and the shattered shutters kept 
banging to and fro from the force of the wind, 
which seemed to rush through it, making its way 
in through the broken panes. The casements had 
all given way in the upper stories, driven in by 
the storms. We had to ascend half a dozen steps 
to reach the hall-door, which yielded to our 
repeated assaults. We then passed through the 
hall into what appeared to have been the dining- 
parlour, there being a long table and a few 
chairs in it. Here we stretched ourselves on 
the floor. From the fatigue I had experienced 
I was soon in a sound sleep. On waking at day- 
light I perceived my companion pacing the room. 
He observed a profound silence on my express- 
ing a hope that his rest had not been disturbed 
by unwelcome visitors. How he passed the night 
may be inferred from the following version of 
the legend of 

" THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

^ Sultry and still wore on th* autumnal day. 
And yet the traveUer had far to go ; 
He thought on life's eventful, chequered way. 
And happy homes that he should never know, 

The sun declined ; a dark and lurid glare 

From black and murky clouds spread o*er the sky; 

The soughing wind moaned through the sulphured air, 
A strife of elements portending jiigh. 

VOL. III. C 
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He fled for shelter to the spot where stood 
A house, strange-looking, desolate, and gaunt^ 

Where once there dwelt a fearful man of blood ; 
Of restless spirits then the midnight haunt. 

Men said that through the shattered frames, at night 
They heard the sound of shots, and saw the flash ; 

Saw spectral forms engaged in bloodless fight, 
And heard their swords in deathless contest dash. 

It torrents poured ; the traveller knocked ; the sound 

Re-echoed hollow from within again. 
He called aloud, but no response he fonnd ; 

He strove to force an entrance, but in vairu 

He crouched against the door, when, strange to saj, 
'Twas by some demon hand wide open flung ; 

He hasted in : a loud and ^ild * Ha ! ha T 

Three times throughout the upper chambers rung^ 

Exhausted with fatigue and drenched with wet, 
He groped his way through hall and corridor. 

To where, men said, the ghastly rev*l]ers met ; 
And stretched his weary limbs upon the floor. 

He slept, till roused at midnight's solemn hour ; 

He started to his feet, with terror seized; 
The strife of men heard through the tempest's roar, 

His soul with fright and horror paralysed. 

There sat one there, whose brain within still burned, 
Seen through the eyeless sockets of his head; 

Where flames in spiral motion palely turned. 
Which from that unconsuming brain were fed« 

He saw there seated, by that gleaming lights 
A spectral company the board around, 

With shrunken faces of a ghastly white, 

Save where appeared a blood-stained^ gaping wound. 
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He saw those flames, as in the dark they glowed, 
He saw them gleam at times with deadly glare; 

For hate and thirst for murder in cold blood, 
And man*s worst passions were concentred there. 

He heard the deep sepulchral tones with dread^ 
Of spirits banished from the light of day. 

In corpses re-embodied, yet still dead, 

And smelling strong of damp and mould'ring day. 

He heard the dying cries and hollow moans, 
As if when men in murd'rous broils engage ; 

The clattering of putrefying bones. 
Re-animate alone with former rage. 

He gazed again ; 'twas dawn, and all was hushed; 

Alone he heard above that wild ' Ha ! ha T 
In horror from that haunted house he rushed. 

But ne'er forgot what there he heard and saw, 

" We next," continued the lecturer, " pushed 
our way into the ancient kingdom of Kerry, and 
arriving at the little village of Cloghereen in 
the neighbourhood of Muchross^ there heard the 
affecting taJe, which I find versified in the fol- 
lowing legend : — 

" BOSB OF CL06H£BEEK. 

'^ Each autumn leaf is yellow turned, and sear. 
Each withering flower droops and disappears ; 
The sun each day is short'ning his career. 
And I am sinking in the vale of years, 

Bemembrance on my heart sad traces leaves, 
And sorrow there her monument has reared ; 

True friends have left me for untimely graves, 
And fidse ones have with fortune disappeared. 
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As thus on days of happiness long fled, 
I mused, by nature's most enchanting lake, 

Black clouds were gathering fast above my head, 
And night*s dark shades my footsteps overtake. 

I fled for refuge from the coming storm, 

To yonder ancient venerable pile. 
Where, on decayed mortality, the worm 

And lazv beetle feed, within its aisle. 

There — stands a tree from foul corruption sprung. 
Beneath whose wide-extended branches glide 

Disgusting reptiles noxious plants among ; 
So stands in ruined man the tree of pride, 

t'rom clouds emerging, ever and anon, 

1 saw the moon through mould*ring windows shed 
Her pale cold light the graves and tombstones on, 

That bore the records of the village dead. 

The distant chime announced the midnight hour, 
The tempest lulled ; the moon shed full her light ; 

The owl forsook her haunt upon the tower. 
And o*er the graveyard winged her lazy flight. 

My heart beat high j a feeling cold and chill 

Crept through my flesh, and curdled up my blood ; 

For there, among the dead, as pale and still, 
Beside a new-made grave a flgure stood. 

Her streaming hair was floating in the wind ; 

^er head on some fond object seemed to rest ; 
Her arms round some ideal being twined, 

Which, to her heaving bosom, close was prest 

And now a ghastly phantom, stem and cold, 
White as its winding-sheet, in shroud and hood, 

Bose slowly from the grave, and in the fold 
Of those encircling arms, impassive stood* 
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By some involuntary power led, 

I closer crept to that mysterious pair ; 

But ere I reached the destined spot — ^the dead 
Had sunk — ^alone I found the living there. 

She slept the sleep of agony — ^not rest ; 

Her head still forward bent ; her arms around, 
As eagerly she strained it to her breast^ 

That phantom's &noied living image wound. 

'Twas Rose — ^the village's most beauteous flower, 
Summon^ in her dream to leave her bed 

And visit, at that solemn midnight hour, 
The grave of her betrothed among the dead. 

I gazed upon her &ce ; 'twas pale as death : 
I took her by the hand ; 'twas icy cold : 

Her eyes were glazed, and short and quick her breath : 
Alas ! her tale of life was nearly told. 

That cold embrace had struck into her heart ; 

That chilling blast had pierced into her brain ; 
Her gentle spirit hasted to depart ; 

I led her home : she never woke again. 

Again I stood beside that ancient tower, 

And saw the train of weeping mourners leave, 

As tolled the funeral bell at midday hour, 
Her sad remains beside that new-made grave. 

" From Kerry we made our way into the 
county of Waterford, purposing to embark at 
that port for the Continent* We traversed the 
lofty range of the Comraglis till we came to the 
romantic lake of Coumshingaun^ or the Hollow 
of the Ants^ as it is called in the original Ian- 
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guage, in the bosom of which range the lake 
lies. 

" There are many legends connected with it. 
A huge serpent is supposed to lie in the bottom 
of this lake, and at times to rise to the surface, 
when it is seen exhibiting the head and mane of 
a horse. There is also here a projecting crag 
called Cushlawnmore^ on the face of the highest 
point of the cliff overhanging the lake, under 
which there is a cavern called Shamea an Bap* 
paree^ or the Robber's Apartment. 

" About eighty years before, a celebrated free- 
booter and cattle-stealer, named William Crotty^ 
kept a stolen horse for a long period in this cave, 
from which it got the name of the Stable. The 
spirit of this horse is supposed still to frequent 
its old prison, and his wild neigh is said to be 
often heard on still evenings. 

" The south-eastern side of these mountains 
belonged at the latter end of the fifteenth century 
to the family of the O^Briens^ denominated of 
the silken bridle^ from the superior caparison of 
their horses. They possessed three castles, the 
ruins of one of which only, called Bamakill^ is 
still in existence. To which of them the follow- 
ing legend is attached, which we heard there, is 
not known : — 
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^^ THE LEGEND OF THE WRAITHS OF LONELY 

COUMSHINGAUN. 

'^ Long by her chamber's flickering light and dying emberb' 
side, 

Sat the anxious, pale KcUhleen, young TwlougKa new- 
made bride. 

For ere the toll of matin-bell, or flush of early dawn. 

To fish the waters, dark and deep, of lonely Ooumthingaun^ 

In Comraghi rocky bosom sunk, his toilsome way he'd 
hied. 

By his faithful spaniel dog alone accompanied. 

The sun had passed to other climes, and passed had even- 
tide, 

And twilight into night had merged, and still the anxious 
bride 

Sat watching eveiy passing sound, yet heard she but the 
harsh 

And melancholy bittem^s cry returning from the marsh. 

It midnight struck, the death-watch ticked, she started 
from her chair ; 

For surely 'twas a human moan that floated on the air. 

She flung the casement wide, and gazed in palpitating fear ; 

It was the faithful dog's lament that struck upon her ear. 

The waning moon her pale cold light shed on her paler 
cheek; 

The night-breeze sighing through the grove in whispers 
seemed to speak ; 

A chilly moisture damped her brow, and dripped with dew 
her hair. 

For cold the midnight vapour was, and damp the atmosphere. 
. Each moment that she sat, her face more haggard grew and 
wan. 

Her eyes more glared, as if they looked some fearful 
object on. 
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''Tis he! 'tis TwrlougKa selfT she shrieked; 'I see 

him standing there ; 
But oh, how gha8:tly looks his faoe^ how sunk his eyes 

appear.' 
' She said no more ; the source of life was frozen up ; she 

kneeled 
In prayer, yet prayer she uttered not, her very lips con- 
gealed. 
'Twas Twdov^Ka wraith that thus appeared to KatJdeerCs 

frenzied siglit, 
Wrapped round as in a winding-sheet with flame of pale 

blue light, 
As oft by lonely travellers on damp autumnal nights, 
Arising from the mossy peats, is seen on Comragha* 

heights. 
Her light had died ; a vap'ry smell seemed wafted through 

the room, 
As if there breathed some spirit there, raised from a 

watery tomb. 
A wailing, low, and sighing sound she heard ; she raised 

her head ; 
Again that spectral form she saw, with mingled love and 

dread. - 
In vain she strove to clasp him round, in vain his lips to 

press. 
She flung herself upon the bed in agonized distress. 
There, too, upon the pillow, lay that gleaming phantom 

head ; 
Oh, cruel fate ! to bed a bride so Jovely with the dead. 
Again he hied him to the lake, ere peeped the morning 

dawn. 
To sink a hundred fathoms deep in lonely Gowmahin' 

gaun. 
Each night at twelve the death-watch ticked^ each night 

that wraith was seen * 
To lay his brainless phantom skull beside the fair Kathleen. 
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Each day her face more haggard grew, each day her flesh 

more shrunk ; 
Her brow more moist with olammj dew, her eyes more 

glazed and sunk. 

At length her spirit followed his^ and oft^ ere gleams the 

dawn, 
Her wraith is seen to wander round the lonely Coum- 

shingaun. 
Ofb-times a waUing cry is heard, the wraith below to wake, 
When rises, in a human form, a mist upon the lake. 
Whenever she cries, the eagle's scream o*erhead, her anguish 

mocks; 
Whene'er he laughs, the wild horse neigh re-echoes through 

the rocks. 
And oft to Cushlouwnmore above, the traveller is drawn, 
To see the wraiths entwined below on lonely Coumahin- 

gav/n, 

" There is also," continued the lecturer, " a 
legend attached to a noble family in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Comraghs^ which, though the 
scene of it is supposed to have taken place in 
a distant county, my friend has connected with 
that locality. It runs thus : — 

" LEGEND OF THE LADY WITH THE SEAKED 

WRIST. 

" If there's a sin more damning still than aught 
Into man's heart was e'er by Satan brought, 
'Tis infidelity ; it cuts repentance off, 
And sets the hapless infidel to scoff. 
Dame Nichola was such an infidel. 
And such was De la Foer : they feared no hell ; 

c 3 
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All revelation from Leaven they deniedi 

And loved God*8 sacred volume to deride ; 

But with each other vowed a godless vow, 

That whichsoever first from life should go, 

Should back return — from heaven or from hell. 

And the gi'and secret to the other tell. 

Time rolled awaj ; a heavy load of sin 

There lay, like sulphur yet unbuiiied, within 

Their breasts, and troubled their repose 

With boding fears, none but the sceptic knows. 

The dame had long become Sir TristarrCa wife, 

But time had wrought no change in afber-life. 

One dark and frowning night had parsed away. 

And twilight, harbinger of coming day. 

Through the crimson-curtained windows crept 

With slow and stealthy pace. Sir Tristctm slept 

Profoundly deep ; but o*er his restless dame 

Some dark, appalling apprehension came. 

She dozed, but slept not ; an instinctive dread, 

Vague and unaccountable, that the dead 

Stood close beside her, ever and anon 

Haunted her disturbed imagination. 

At times she thought some damp, infected breath — 

An exhalation from the realms of death-^ 

Passed o'er her cheek ; she flung the curtains wide, 

And there, with horror, seated by her side, 

She saw a ghastly figure shrouded o*er, 

Which turned, and gazed at her ;^— 'twas De la Poer 1 

' Heavens ! what brought you here Y she shrieking said ; 

' Art thou alive, Tyrone ? or art thou dead I' 

' Dead,' said a voice that came as from the tomb ; 

* From regions of eternity I come.' 

' Say, art thou come from realms of weal, or woe V 

She screamed in terror. ' That thou canst not know,' 

The ghost replied ; ' but this I come to tell, 

If thou oontinuest still an infidel, 
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Bepent not, and believe in Ckwpel imtli. 
For eyer on thy soul shall lie God*s wrath/ 
^ It is not so,* she uttered in a scream ; 
' It is a vain illusion — ^but a dream.' 

* 'Tis true/ replied the hideous spectre. * What ! 
Hast thou so soon our solemn vow forgot I 

rU give thee proof of its reality : 
These curtains can no mortal hand untie.* 
She looked ; into a close, mysterious knot 
The curtains of the bed were strangely wrought. 
' This token of thy presence's not enough/ 
The dame replied ; * 1 want a stronger proof* 

* My name in branded autograph 1*11 leave — 

A proof more strong/ he said, ' thou canst not have.* 

* I must have one,' she cried ; * yet stronger stiU 
That full conviction to my senses will 
Impart.' ' Enough/ he said ; * PU leave 
With thee a proof thoult carry to thy grava* 
Stretch forth thine hand j he seized her by the wiist 
With a cold, freezing grasp, that left imprest 

Its mark into the bone. The sinews shrunk. 
And back her head upon the pillow sunk. 
The crow of cock announced th* approach of dawn ; 
The apparition started, and was gone, 
liong past the noontide of the coming day, 
Ber^ of consciousness, that woman lay. 
She then with horror saw the scathM brand, 
Deep sunk within her wrist, of that cold hand. 
The nerves had withered up ; the pulse had gone. 
And shrunk was every sinew to the bona 
Till death to other climes had called her far, 
"No eye but hers had seen that &ital scar, 
"Nor had its history heard a mortal ear. 
Till, to her curtain-side, a hand drew near. 
Still colder, and more withering again. 
To sear her heart, and paralyse her brain. 
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For that scarred wrist a sable bandage oVr, 

To the last moment of her life she wore. 

In that deserted chamber, where she died, 

Her wrist with bands of sable ribbon tied, 

To hide that brand, her portrait hangs. And there^ 

Beside the bed, still stands the spectre's chair. 

And still is seen the mystic knot on high, 

Which can the hand of time alone untie. 

And often still, ere crows the matin bird, 

Mixed )¥ith loud shrieks, sepulchral tones are heard. 

And branded still on that dark chamber's door 

Is seen the spectre's autograph — James Be la Poer ! ! ! 

"From our own country," went on the lec- 
turer, "we passed over to the Continent. . I 
find in the manuscript many legends connected 
with the ancient castles on the Rhine^ which 
time will not permit me to read. I shall trouble 
you with only one or two, taken from those of 
Switzerland. We penetrated into the Oberland 
country, and from thence into what, in the 
Middle Age, was called the Waldstetten land^ tra- 
versing the range of the old Mons Pilatus^ called 
now the Pilate.. The legend connected with it 
runs, that Pontius Pilate created such a disturb- 
ance in the Tiber^ into which he had been flung, 
that they took up his body and threw it into the 
Lake of Lipcerne ; from which, being one of the 
original abiders on earth, condemned not to die, 
he emerged, and now traverses this range — a 
myth evidently taken from the name, rendered in 
English the Capped Moimtain. It was with diffi- 
culty we could procure a guide, so strong is the 
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superstition that he still wanders there, full of 
malevolence to all christians. 

*' I find the legend embodied in the following 
composition : — 

, '' Fredei^kk, Emperor of Suabia, mentioned 
in it, being held in captivity by the Sultan, was 
supposed to have been employed by him to pro- 
cure for him among others the stone of invisi- 
bility, guarded by dragons, which, having done, 
lie took advantage of its powers, and escaped from 
his custody, but, for the theft, was condemned to 
be an abider on earth till the Judgment." The 
lecturer then read the following legend of 

" THE ABIDERS. 

"Prom Tomlisliorn to Brdndlen Alp 1 trod the PilcUe 

range, 
Midst dark ravines, and savage rocks, and gorges wild 

and strange. 
The sinking sun, to be for signs, for seasons, and for years, 
O'er OhertaruTs huge giant peaks and horrible glaciers^ 
Her vast untrodden fields of ioe, her still and surgeless 

seas. 
Had shed his dying tints in all their rich varieties ; 
And back from that bright mirror cast, their clear refleo- 

tion flowed. 
While heaven's burnished vault above in bright refulgence 

glowed. 
Below me lay the Lucerne lake— that beauteous inland 

sea, 
Heposing with outstretchM arms in silent majesty ; 
Grasping the four Waldatetten lands within its huge em« 

brace, 
Like some great Cheirotherium of ante-human race. 
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Kight crept apace ; the glonoos scene that chained me to 

the spot 
Had, like the fabric of a vision, vanished into nought. 
I called aloud, but echo's voice my calling seemed to 

mock : 
She bandied back ten times my voice, from precipice to 

rock. 
In sad despondency I cast around my searching eye, 
Which lighted on JSairU Dammic^a cave, an 'hundred 

fathoms high. 
. But 'twas a hope forlorn; I turned in saddened mood. 
When, by my side, a human form of stiunge appeai'ance 

stood. 

* Who art thou. Mister Traveller,* he said, ' that dost in- 

trude 
Thyself into the mountain lands of PUcUe's solitude % 
Were he to come upon thy steps, before the morning's 

dawn 
He'd tear thee limb from limb, as doth the eagle tear 

the fawn.' 
' A stranger seeking rest/ I said^ * from birds and 

beasts of prey, 
These lonely mountains that frequent.* ' Fiercer by fkr 

than they 
Is he,' he said, ' that wanders here, with conscience-torn 

breast. 
Haunted eveiy day and night by the demons of unrest. 
To-night he holds a revel in the cave of Dominic, 
Perched there an hundred fathoms high, beneath that lofty 

peak ; 
There Til conduct thee, unperceived by any mortal eye ; 
For I possess the charmed stone of invisibility.' 
He led me over frightful rocks, and precipices steep, 
And leapt o'er chasms in his path a thousand fathoms 

deep. 

* You stand,' he cried, ' now, at the cave of famed SairU 

Dominic ; 
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Bat eat not^ drink not when within, nor at joor peril 



Then thrice he crossed mj forehead with his talismanic stone. 
And left me standing at the loeh^* to find mj waj alone. 
Freezing and iej was the air, as polar atmosphere, 
Cheerless and inhospitahle looked eveiy ohject there. 
There stood SaiiU Dominie himsdf, to marble petrified ; 
And there sat those till doomsdaj doomed, onward to abide* 
Eagle-beaked and talon-da wed, there Pontius FilaU sat, 
Rubbing his hands from goilt of Uood, in fiuied robes of 

state; 
And VirgH long-lived as his fiune ; and waked from Uri^a 

cell. 
The avenger of his country's wrongs, the hero William TelL 
The Wandering Jew was there, condemned from pole to pole 

to roam. 
Through burning sands and fields of ice, and never find a 

home. 
J^rince Arthur there, and Merlin sat^ the English sorcerer ; 
And lastly Frederic my guide, the Suabian emperor. 
Strange was the sight presented by these deathless men of 

old; 
Their skins had withered to their bones, their hearts and 

blood were cold ; 
Their eyes were in their sockets sunk, and seemed to shun 

the light ; 
And to the ground had grown their hair and beards of 

snowy white ; 
Never love their bosoms warmed, nor sorrow ever pained ; 
All warm passions had sunk down, the cold alone remained; 
Their bodies had been mummified, their souk had shrunk 

within, 
ITet still the damning plague spot lay festering there, of 

sin; 
'■ '■'■ ■ — ■ — - -- •- — 

* Mouth of the cavew 
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Nor did there rest upon their minds the traces of past time. 

Save with the JeWy who still retained thp vigour of his 
prime. 

Thej sat around a table, spread with musty-smelling meats. 

Cakes baked a thousand years before, and mouldy-looking 

sweets. 
But their eating was a mockery, 'twas a mere delusion ; 
They mowed and gibbered round the board, but appetite 

had none. 
' What, ho !* at length croaked FUaJte forth, ' there's some 

intruder here ; 
I feel by the rising of my gorge, that there's a christian 

near.' 
. Led by some demon like himself, he crossed to where I sat ; 
I felt his talons tramp me down, even to penetrate 
Into my heart. ' Avaunt 1' I cried, but scarcely had I 

spoke. 
The frightful vision disappeared — a dream from which I 

woke 
To yet a truth more hideous stilL — Upon the mountain's 

breast 
I lay outstretched, a monster eagle squatted on my chest. 
His head drawn back to dart on me j I grasped it by 

the throat ; 
The brute-bird struck his talons deep, and with his 

pinions smote. 
Deadly the encounter was, 'twas for life or death we 

fought. 
At length the creature writhed in death's expiring 

agonies ; 
It gasped, its tongue hung out, and iax protruded both its 

eyes. 
Against the mountain-side I dashed its brains out with a 

blow. 
And flung its carcase foul, into the deep ravine below.^. . 
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" We next," continaed the Dominie, " returned 
again into the Oberland country, purposing to 
make our way into Italy by taking the passage 
over the Grimsel through the valley of the 
Rhone to Geneva^ first visiting the romantic 
locality of Lauterbrunen. Having passed the 
Bridge of Wyler^ we had pointed out to us a 
rock called the Bosses^ or BrUtder Stein^ so called 
from a murder committed there in the dark ages, 
an inscription of which is on the rock« 1 find it 
thus recorded in my friend's manuscript : — 

^^ THE BARON OF BOTHENFLUH. 
A Legend of the Bcesea JStein. 

" At his board sat the Baron of Roihenfiuh ; 

Beside lay his casque and his sword ; 
Around him Uieir seats his foUowers drew. 
Ten of his henchmen trusty and true. 

And one at the foot of the board ; 
With clink and with clank of tankard on plank. 
Loud they caroused it, and deeply they drank. 

They filled up their goblets, and drank to the health 

Of their chieftain and feudal lord ; 
There was one who threw over his bumper by stealth. 
Who craved for his title, and envied his wealth — 

'Twas he at the foot of the board ; 
For the blood that was CairCe ran deep in his veins, 
And a thirst for his brother's had fired his brains. 

They drank to the health of his long-destined bride — 

The fair Heloise, his adored. 
With whom it was settled he should be a]lied 
At the church of Saint NicKlas, next MartirUide ; 

But he at the foot of the board 
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Swore by the mass, no bride should e^cr pass 
The Boeses Stein side, come next JdartiriTnas, 

They drank to their hopes, that heaven an heir 

'Fore long to their prayers wonld afford. 
There was one who cried londly amen to that prayer ; 
For he vowed in his heart t* inherit that chair — 

It was he at the foot of the board. 
As he cheered loud the toast, — there stalked in a ghost I 
And sat down beside him — ^'twaa the wraith of the host ! 

With wonder the Baron of Rothenjlvh stared, 

And quickly laid hold on his sword ; 
!E\>r a baron, with features all bloody and scarred, 
Yet resembling his own, below there appeared, 

Seated down near the foot of the board. 
He counted twice o'er his guests ; bat one more 
Amongst them there sat — ^'twas he next the door. 

* Whence conie youl' the Ba/ron of Rathenfluk crie4, 

' A stranger so bloody and gored, 
From the Unspwrmen vaults, or the Boeaea Stein side, 
And dar'st uninvited thus to abide. 

With my guests the thirteenth at the board?' 

* From the BoRsea Stein side,' the spectre replied, 

^ To drink to the health of my long-destined bride.' 

* Be you living, or dead, ghost, demon, or sprite. 

Begone 1' the enraged Baron cried, 
Wliile he flung his steel casque, and extinguished the light. 
None saw that mailed ghost but the Baron that nighty 

And he that had sat by its side j 
When the light was restored, nor ghost of their lord, 
Nor brother the henchmen saw there at the board. 

To the church of Saint NicKkba Klaua de Fltte, 

On next Martinmas Day there hied 
The fair ffeloise, with her long retinue, 
Ten bridesmaids, arrayed in silver and blue, 

On palfreys, attending the bride. 
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With kngbter and song they bad ambled along. 
While Scnnt Nicholas* beUs pealed a meny * ding-dong.* 

Bat the bride sbe looked pale, for in great wratb 
The black eagle had screamed o*er her head ; 
Hi-omened pies had thrice crosBed her path, 
And the ra/ven, that fearfal presager of death. 
Three times bad croaked oiit» ' He is dead 1* 
To Saacdn that day had a goodly array 
Of pilgrims and palmers fiir travelled to pray. 

The bridegroom there met her, with his retinne, 

And the knot by the abbot was tied ; 
Ten bridesmen in snrcoats of deep crimson hue. 
With the bridesmaids then foUowed, in silyer and blne^ 

While he led to the castle his bride ; 
A word they ne'er said, bat the raven o'erhead 
Still croaked as they rode on, ' He's dead 1 he is dead f 

They had turned the base of the Boeses Stein side, 

When a sight was presented to view. 
Which strack with amazement the horrified bride, 
For all bloody and gored a corpse she descried, 

Twas the Baron of Rothenfluh. 
At the bridegroom she stared ; he was bloody and scarred* 
And his fiice like the f^se of a spectre i^peared. 

And never, 'tis said, was seen from that day 

The bride or the bridesmaids again ; 
But the pilgrims and palmers ofb see, as they say. 
From Saxeln returning that bridal array, 

By that Stein, in the moonlight's wane. 
With crinks and with cranks, performing odd pranks^ 
On ambling palfreys^ with skeleton flanka" 
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The Dominie having with this legend con- 
cluded his lecture, the party adjourned to the 
supper-table, where, as on the former occasion^ 
the round of wit and humour, with many a 
cutting sarcasm and caustic rejoinder, took its 
course, till the first toll of the great bell, boom- 
ing out the time of roll-call, sounded the note of 
adjournment to the next merry-meeting. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ Beware the ides of March.** 

Julius CcBsar. 

" Gome, noble gentlemen, 
liet us Borvey the vantage of the ground; 
Call for some men of sound direction ; 
Let's want no discipline, make no delay. 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 

• . I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die." 

BuAardllL 

The 19th day of February, 1798, was one of the 
wettest and gloomiest that had come the whole 
winter season in the metropolis. An uninter- 
mitting rain continued to fall the whole day, 
till the darkness of night reduced all surrounding 
objects into one indistinct mass of obscurity, 
relieved only by the peering out of a dingy lamp 
here and there. The eaves of the old houses in 
that . part of the city where the thread of our 
.narrative leads us, sent down their teeming out- 
pourings on the heads of such of the poor trades- 
men as were wending their way home to their 
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garrets for the night, after their clay*s work; 
the gutters swept down their oflfscou rings into 
the sewer-gratings in currents of filth ; and the 
ill-flagged footways held in many places pools of 
black puddle, into which the unwary foot plunged 
up to the ankle* 

It was in a two pair of stairs room, at Bond's 
house, in Francis-street, that four persons, ex- 
clusive of the owner, had assembled. They had 
dropped in one by one, to escape observation, 
and were now seated round a table, with closed 
doors, lighted candles and windows curtained, so 
as to prevent the escape of a ray of light from 
within. 

He that sat at the bead of the table was easily 
discernible as the leading personage in the move- 
ment going on, from the deference paid to his 
opinion on all matters. His quick, sharp eye 
glanced from time to time round the table, and his 
active ear was alive to the slightest sound from 
without. 

The others were men of intellectual-looking 
countenances enough; save one, a dark, down- 
looking person, who seldom raised his eyes 
from some papers before him, except to cast a 
furtive glance at his associates, more with the 
object of ascertaining whether any eye of sus- 
picion was fixed on himself, than with that of 
noting their movements, or listening to their 
observations. 
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*' I think, Doctor M^Nevin," said the principal 
person, ^^ that no time is to be lost in raising the 
country. If we wait till the landing of the French, 
which I am given to understand, from the de- 
spatches just received from Mr. Tone, can't be 
effected till the autumn, the best part of the season 
for action will have expired. I have every assu* 
ranee that the whole of the nulitia force only 
waits the signal of a general insurrection to join 
us. The opportunity, if lost, may never be 
recovered. I have had, through Mr. Reynolds^ 
offers from the sergeants of nearly all the regi- 
ments quartered here, of seizing on the Castle 
and artillery stations, when the signal is given. 
Pray, "continued he,addre8sing the secretary, who 
was also one of the Executive Directory, " has 
Mr. O'Conor returned from the western district ?" 

*' He has," replied the other, " and I expect 
him here immediately." 

" I agree in all our noble chief has said," ob- 
served the down-looking person we have before 
alluded to, "and think not a moment is to 
be lost, in taking advantage of the offer from 
the sergeants I have conveyed to him." 

A considerable discussion ensued on the nature 
of the preparatory measures, when a knock being 
given at the door, and the usual signals passed, 
it was opened, and a negro servant announced 
Mr. O'Conor's arrival. On his entrance into the 
apartment, he was cordially greeted by the chief| 
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with whom he entered into a deep conference, 
during which he frequently caught the eye of the 
individual we have before alluded to, fixed on 
them, and observed that he appeared to be striv- 
ing to catch the purport of their conference* 
He had been introduced into the Directory at 
the instance of the chief, since O'Conor's last 
interview with it, and he was totally ignorant of 
his person. 

" Has the rain ceased?" observed the chief to 
O'Conor. 

*^It has," replied the latter; "the night is 
dark and murky, but will, I think, be fine." 
. " I purpose, if so," replied the other, " to make 
an excursion into the county of Kildare with Mr, 
Neilson, and any other person who is disposed to 
accompany us, to lay out a route for the approach 
of the united Irish force to the city. If you are 
sufficiently recovered from your journey, O'Conor^ 
I shall gladly avail myself of your advice on the 
occasion, if you will accompany us. I have 
horses at Moira HousCj on Usher's Island, which 
is only a step ofi^, and shall despatch my black 
servant to saddle one for you ; but we must go 
down to the stables ourselves, as their being 
brought up here might create suspicion." 

" I shall most willingly go with you," replied 
O'Conor; "I suppose we shall be back before 
daylight?" 
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Shortly after this conversation, the individual 
we have before adverted to, got up, and going 
round to the chief, said in a whisper — " As I 
have to set off, my lord, for Castle Dermot before 
daylight, to get the returns, you can perhaps 
dispense with my further attendance here." 

" Most assuredly," said the chief, " we shall 
let you go when you please. Let me have the 
returns as speedily as you can." 

The other thereupon retired, wrapping himself 
up in his cloak. O'Conor had observed the 
movement ; it struck him as bearing some resem- 
blance to the conduct of a great traitor recorded 
in sacred history. 

"Who is that person?" he observed to the 
chief. " I do not like his appearance ; he has a 
hang-dog look. I observed he kept his ear 
attentive to our conversation, and whenever I 
cast my eye on him, immediately turned his 
own down on his papers, as if actively engaged 
with them. He has the look of a traitor." 

" He is Reynolds," said the other ; " he has been 
introduced into the Directory at my instance. I 
would answer with my life for his fidelity ; he is 
under too many obligations to me to play the 
traitor, even supposing he was so disposed. He 
would have starved had I not procured some most 
beneficial leases for him from my brother. We 
wanted an active, intelligent person in the Direc- 

VOL. III. D 
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tory, ready to start at a moment^s notice on any- 
distant mission, and I think him exactly suited for 
the purpose. He has already been of signal ser- 
vice in negotiating with the militia sergeants." 

*^ I do not like him," was the simple reply. 

The party sat long in deliberation, and, having 
finally determined on taking the field with the 
whole united Irish force early in the ensuing 
month of May, adjourned their meeting to the 
12th of March, to be held in the same place, at 
the hour of ten in the morning. They then, 
with the exception of Doctor M*Nevin, set out 
in the direction of Usher's Island. 

They had scarcely arrived at the bottom of 
the narrow street conducting to the quays, when 
a party consisting of six persons, one of whom 
seemed to be an official of some kind, suddenly 
came on them. "Who goes there?" cried 
an authoritative voice. "Friends," cried Bond. 
"What authority have you," cried the same 
voice, " for being out after the prescribed hour ?" 
" We have our own," said Fitz-Edward. " What 
authority have you for presuming to interfere 
with us?" "I'll soon show you that," said the 
other. " I arrest you in the king's name for high 
treason, by the authority of the chief secretary's 
warrant ;" saying which, he advanced to lay his 
hand on his shoulder. The person so menaced, 
however, quickly stepped back a couple of paces, 
and in an instant a short dagger, which he carried 
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in his bosom, glittered in his hand, and had not 
the officer, who was no other than the provost 
marshal, stepped back in his turn, 'twould have 
been buried in his bosom. " I call on you in the. 
king's name, my lord," he said, " to surrender, 
otherwise I shall be compelled to fire" — at the 
same time that he cocked and levelled a pistol ; 
but in an instant it was struck out of his hand 
by a blow of a stick from that of O'Conor, 
on whom a rush was instantly made by two 
others of the party, one of whom he levelled 
with his clenched hand, a shot from a pistol fired 
by Bond laying the other dead on the pavement. 
Both parties then retreated, the assailants from 
despair of capturing the principal person, and 
the assailed fearing a reinforcement from the 
patrol, on the report of the shot being heard. 
On reaching the stables, they mounted, and set 
off at a rapid rate along the road south of the 
river; — returning before sunrise. 

On O'Conor's arrival at his residence, he found 
a letter from his sister, imploring his immediate 
return, Sir Dennis having had another attack of 
paralysis. The physician had given it as his 
opinion that a third, of which there was every 
approaching symptom, would carry him off. He 
made instant preparations for departure, having 
sent off his servant with a letter to the Abbey 
communicating the intelligence. 

On his arrival at the small wayside inn, 

d2 
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he ordered a fresh chaise to convey him on ; the 
only one pertaining to the establishment being 
fortunately disengaged, the landlord promised it 
should be speedily in readiness. He could not 
avoid observing the unusual degree of deference 
the man paid him ; Sir Roderic-ing him on every 
occasion, which O'Conor considered both im- 
proper and impertinent. 

He again, after an hour's driving, came in 
sight of the dark outlines of his paternal 
residence ; but all he could distinguish was the 
same light he had seen on the former occasion 
burning in one of the upper chambers. 

On entering the old gateway, the porter made 
him an obeisance much more reverential than 
usual; after a little delay, Murdoc, who had 
retired to bed, it being now near two o'clock in 
the morning, opened the hall-door. 

O'Conor sprang out of the carriage, and in 
answer to the hurried question of "How Sir 
Dennis was?" received but a shake of the head, 
accompanied by the single observation, "Too 
late. Sir Roderic." On hurrying up into the 
room his father had slept in, the same sight pre- 
sented itself as on his former arrival. 

His sister, who was in the room, was so over- 
come on seeing him, that she could not rise from 
her chair, and was near fainting ; with some diffi- 
culty he led her out of it. She informed him 
that shortly after she had despatched her letter 
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her unhappy father had the apprehended 
attack, and never uttered a syllable after; that 
he had died on the preceding morning, and ap- 
peared utterly unconscious to the last of external 
objects ; that Lady O'Conor had received such a 
shock, that she had never risen since his pre- 
ceding attack. She stated that Sir Dennis had 
rallied so much since he had been there, as to be 
able to go out in the carriage, and was preparing 
to get into it for a drive, when in the hall he 
received his death-stroke, and was carried up 
to his room. " I had sat up with him," she con- 
tinued, " and was dozing by the fire-side, when 
I was awakened by a kind of gurgling sound 
coming from the bed ; I rushed over, and found 
him pale as a sheet, his eyes glazed, and the 
death-rattles in his throat ; he expired before I 
could pull the bell for the nurse, who had gone 
out for something." 

On the day appointed for the funeral, he again 
attended in the capacity of chief mourner the 
deposition of his father's last remains in the 
tomb of his ancestors. The carriages of the 
gentry for miles round, as well as a vast assem- 
blage of other vehicles of all descriptions, with 
a long cavalcade of horsemen wearing scarfs and 
hat-bands, formed the melancholy procession. 

When arrived at the graveyard gate, on 
getting out of his carriage, the new baronet was 
much surprised. to see his old friend and college 
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companion, Charles O'Malley, standing beside 
the rector, Doctor Marum, in his canonicals, 
prepared to assist in the service. 

The church was crowded; and as the rector 
had sent cards of invitation to a select number 
to partake of a cold collation, many remained 
after the ceremony was over. 

There had been a perpetual feud between the 
deceased baronet and the rector on the score of 
tithes ; the subject-matter itself was insignificant 
enough, not amounting to more than a few 
pounds; but it furnished matter abundant for 
the exercise of a violent and overbearing temper 
on the part of the layman, and of a rancorous 
and malignant one on the part of the clergyman. 
The one wouldn't pay ; and the other having been 
noticed to draw his tithe, to which every obstacle 
was given, his horses were pounded if they ate 
a mouthful of the baronet's grass; the clergy* 
man, on the other hand, exacting his tithe to the 
last cabbage in the garden. The baronet being 
as implacable as the doctor was splenetic, there 
is no knowing how it would have ended, had not 
Death stepped in, and settled the dispute by 
claiming his own due. 

When the Doctor then, approaching Sir 
Roderic, asked him to retire to a private room 
in the rectory, and partake of some refreshment, 
he had more reasons than the inappropriateness 
of the invitation for declining it. 
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' The truth, however, was, that Mrs. Marum, 
who had a peculiar way of gaining her point 
with her amiable spouse (which was by request- 
ing him to do, or not to do, the very reverse of 
what she wished to be done, or otherwise, being 
the only mode likely to enable her to gain her 
point), she, we say, had remarked to him in a 
whisper as she was leaving the church, that she 
thought it would be ill-timed to ask Sir Roderic 
in; the good woman's motive being to have the 
invitation given, though she knew it would not 
be accepted, to show that all animosity had been 
buried with the object that had excited it. 

" Not ask him in !" retorted the reverend 
Rector ; " why not ? I certainly shall ask him in ; 
and as to his trouble on the occasion, I have no 
doubt he'll soon get over it. A title and seven 
thousand a-year to one who a short time since 
was a nobody, are great sedatives to grief. I 
hope he'll pay me my tithe better than his father 
did." 

'* Well, my dear," said the lady, " do as you 
like ; yoii know you always make it a point to do 
everything the very reverse of what I ask you ; 
indeed, I'm so accustomed to it now, that it has 
ceased to annoy me ; but I think there would be, 
I must say, a want of delicacy in it." 

"Delicacy! fiddlestick!" said her complying 
partner ; and accordingly he proffered the 
Baronet his bit of perverse politeness, which, 
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being declined, O'Conor, shaking his old friend 
by the hand, and requesting him to come over to 
the Castle the next day to dinner, drove off. 

The Reverend Caesar Marum, of whom we 
must make a short memoir, had been for many 
years rector of Cahir Conor, to which valuable 
living he had been presented by Sir Dennis 
O'Conor, the patron, at the instance of the then 
bishop. He was the son of Roman Catholic 
parents, and had been intended for the priest- 
hood of that church ; but for some reason not 
known, was taken up by the bishop of the 
diocese, read his recantation, was educated at his 
expense, and in due time ordained and inducted 
into that benefice ; in which, however, he had not 
been long located, when he came to an open rup- 
ture with the patron, who attributed the perver- 
sity and malignity of his temper to the intermix- 
ture of dark foreign blood circulating through his 
veins. His father, the son of an American back 
settler, who it was said had married a Squah^ 
having returned to the land of his progenitors, 
where marrying a daughter of the bishop's proc- 
tor, in due time little Caesar was bom, with an 
epidermis of a fiisty looking, sallowish complexion. 

He was a person of a short truncated figure, 
remarkably broad in its superior regions, but 
falling into very diminutive proportions in the 
lower. His eyes, which were close set together, 
were small and ferrety, and kept, when any 
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person or thing caused the residuum of spleen 
that lay at the bottom of his heart to be stirred 
up, constantly twinkling, and to all appearance 
throwing out little scintillas of 6re. 

He had made his appearance on this earthly 
stage of existence on what the gudewife who 
assisted on the occasion called a cross day, being 
also what she called a cross birth, some sixty years 
previous to our present introduction of him ; and 
being moreover, like his great namesake, an arti- 
ficial production, by some in-dexterity in the ex- 
ercise of the art, his neck had undergone a warping 
process, which made him, when he came to the 
full exercise of his lingual faculties, articulate in 
a kind of sotto voce^ resembling the tones of a bcLS- 
sooTij and which had given his right shoulder a 
considerable pre-eminence above the left; the 
crudhe on it, as it is called in the vernacular, like 
themercuryin thebarometer (but with aninverted 
effect) indicating by its elevation or depression 
the rise and fall of the spleen within ; so that the 
domestics and others who had to come into con- 
tact with him could judge by this token, of the 
kind of reception they were likely to meet with ; 
none, when the " crudhe was up," as they ex- 
pressed it, venturing to go near him. He grew 
up from boyhood as crooked in mind as he was 
in body, and seemed to thrive only on contradic- 
tion, which the amiable lady, whose destiny it 
was to be united to him, contrived to make him 
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the instrument of to himself, otherwise he might 
have pined away for want of mental aliment. 
She managed with him pretty much as Paddy 
Doolan did with his pig, by facing it, on setting 
out for the fair, in the opposite direction. "Hould 
your tongue," he whispered to a neighbour, in- 
quiring if it was to the fair he was going. " If 
she knew it was there I wanted to dhrive her, bad 
^cess to the inch she'd go, she's so conthrairy.^^ 

Such was the incumbent to whose tender 
mercies the young curate, after a short residence 
in another parish, found himself consigned by his 
bishop; the Doctor having a union, preferring 
one curate of bis diocesan's nomination, to two of 
his own. 

On the day succeeding the funeral, O'Malley 
proceeded to the Castle to pay his respects to his 
old friend and college companion, with whom he 
was closeted for a considerable time. Whatever 
was the nature of the conference between them, 
his sister Louisa, to whom and her invalid 
mother the curate had previously paid a profes- 
sional visit, perceived, when it was over, a kind 
of melancholy gloom on the clergyman's brow, 
and something of a stem determination on that 
of her brother. 

Having returned to dine and spend the 
evening, O'Malley was asked by his friend after 
tea, to what fortunate circumstance it was owing. 
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that they had the happiness of having him as th& 
assistant minister. 

" I confess," said O'Malley, " the account I 
had heard of the unaccommodating temper of 
the rector disinclined me much in the beginning 
to accept the curacy when offered by the bishop^ 
but the strong set-off to it in the renewal of my 
friendship with my old college companion^ deter- 
mined me eventually to prefer it to the one I waa 
appointed to on my ordination. 

^I there formed an intimacy with a femily, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction, and from 
whom I experienced much kindness. There is a 
singular story connected with the family, in 
which I took a deep interest, from the manner in 
which I first became acquainted with it, and its 
deeply affecting object." 

On being pressed by Louisa O'Conor and her 
mother, who had come down in the evening from 
her room, to relate it, O'Malley pleaded the 
length of the story, and his wish to read a docu- 
ment or two connected with it which he had at 
his residence, for postponing it to the succeed'* 
ing evening; when, after the tea equipage had 
been removed, he proceeded to relate the follow- 
ing story of 

WILHELMINA EVERTON. 

" I had been appointed," began O'Malley, " on 
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my ordination, to the curacy of a small parish 
situated at the foot of the Eshe mountain, in the 
county of Kerry, not far from the beautiful and 
romantic locality of Glengarriffe. 

*' The church was situated in the little village, 
which constituted the only assemblage of houses 
for miles round which could lay claim to that deno- 
mination. On my setting out on my journey there, 
a letter was put into my hand by a friend in answei 
to one of recommendation he had sent to Colonel 
Townshend, the principal proprietor there, from 
that gentleman, expressing a desire that as the vil- 
lage afforded no suitable accommodation, I would 
make Eske-Cowrt House my home till I was able 
to procure one. Being under the necessity of 
being at my post on Christmas-day, I lost no 
time in setting out, my friend having written to 
say I would accept the invitation, and arrive 
there the day before. 

" On my so doing late in the evening, I found 
the family, consisting of the Colonel, his lady, 
and his three daughters, in the drawing-room, 
together with some connexions, who had come, 
as I afterwards learned, unexpectedly to spend 
the Christmas. In fact, the house was full. 

'* I perceived after the first welcoming some 
little embarrassment on the female side of the 
establishment; much whispering between Mrs. 
Townshend and her daughters, and then a con- 
versation in an undertone between her and the 
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Colonel ; the fact also being, as I was the next 
morning informed, that the letter announcing 
my acceptance of the invitation not having by 
some mischance come to hand, there had not 
been any bed-room reserved for me. 

"Sj,g this emb.rra«,.a.. at the time, and 
guessing the cause of it, I announced my inten- 
tion, after having taken some refreshment, of 
returning to the village ; but the Colonel would 
hear of no such thing, saying that the dressing- 
room of the red chamber, though not slept in 
for some time, should be got ready in a moment, 
and well-aired bedding put in it ; and though in 
a distant part of the house, he had no doubt I 
should find it very comfortable; that the red 
chamber next it had not been occupied for a long 
time, and was partly unfurnished. Still, being of 
an observant turn, I could not help thinking from 
the rather perplexed look of the ladies that there 
was some mystery attached to it. 

» In due time, on the family retiring, the Colo- 
nel conducted me to my apartment, which, not 
being under the roof of the main building, was 
approachable through a curved corridor of some 
length on the ground-floor, terminating in the 
red apartments, as they were called, the corre- 
sponding ones on the opposite side being, as I 
subsequently learned, occupied by his daugh- 
ters. 

" The apartment was most comfortably fitted 
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up, and handsomely furnished in crimson moreen ; 
there was a large fire of turf blazing in the grate ; 
and altogether it bore that cheerful aspect which 
you are sure to meet with in the houses of the 
country gentlemen of our land ; still I thought my 
host once or twice cast a rather wistful look round 
the apartment, and particularly towards a- door 
which, as I conceived, led into the bed-room, of 
which this was an appendage. 

" Before wishing me a good night, I observed 
also that he sauntered, as if inadvertently, 
towards that door, and turned the handle of the 
lock, which it gave him, I imagined, some satis- 
faction to find fastened, there being no key 
in it. 

" I confess my suspicions as to something mys- 
terious being connected with the whole matter 
caused a good deal of curiosity in me, and I de- 
termined if possible to sift it to the bottom; 
being, however, much tired from my long jour- 
ney, I lost no time in getting into bed, and did 
not awake till a late hour the next morning. 

" At breakfast, I thought at times, as the young 
ladies entered and seated themselves, expressing 
a hope that I had spent the night well, that there 
was yet a scrutinizing glance frequently thrown 
at me when making my repUes. 

" The second night passed off in the same 
manner, and I began to think my surmises the 
creatures of my own fancy ; whereas it was owing 
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to my own sound sleep that I did not find them 
realized; for on the third, having lain awake a 
considerable time, I was falling into a doze, 
when some sUght noise in the adjoining apart- 
ment attracted my attention, and quickly dis- 
pelled any inclination to sleep. I listened atten- 
tively; something appeared to have been laid 
down on a table, the noise being several times 
repeated. I sat up in the bed, and drawing the 
curtain aside, I perceived a gleam of light mak- 
ing its appearance from beneath the door that 
led into the apartment beyond, leaving no doubt 
of some person being in there. My curiosity, I 
confess, was so great that it put me into a very 
undignified situation, for getting out of bed and 
slipping on my dressing-gown, I applied my eye 
to the keyhole, and could perceive some white 
substance interposed between me and the light 
that was in the apartment, and could see the 
shadow on the ceiling of what I conceived to be 
an arm moving up and down ; the outline of the 
figure itself I could not get within the compass 
of my eye, owing to the smallness of the aper- 
ture. 

" In a short time the substance passed away, 
and the light being withdrawn, I heard a far 
door open and close again. I retreated quickly 
to my own, and opening it partially, I had just 
time sufficient to see the skirt of a white female 
garment disappearing in the curvature of the 
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corridor, and could see the light of a candle re- 
flected on its ceiling and walls till it gradually- 
faded away. 

" I gave no intimation either by word or man* 
ner the next morning at breakfast that I had 
seen anything extraordinary; being, I confess, 
not altogether satisfied that I had been acting 
correctly in thus intruding into the family mys- 
tery, whatever it was. However, as it was in 
some measure forced on me, I continued my pur- 
pose of trying to solve it. 

" The next night passed away without my 
perceiving anything, either owing to my sound 
sleep or its non-occurrence; but on the night 
after I was awakened by hearing a voice of sin- 
gular sweetness and harmony singing in a low 
and plaintive tone. I was determined no longer 
to play the listener, but to have ocular demon- 
stration of this mysterious personage, whoever she 
was; and accordingly dressing myself hurriedly 
and opening my own door, I placed myself at it in 
such a position as would enable me to catch a full 
view of the object without being seen myself; a 
precaution, however, which was quite unnecessary, 
for after remaining there a few seconds, I had a 
full and distinct sigh of a figure as it moved round 
theconvexity of the corridor wall, that rivetted my 
whole attention on it ; 'twas that of a most beauti- 
ful woman in a white robe de nuit^ her long glossy 
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brown hair hanging down over her neck and 
shoulders, and reaching down, as I perceived 
when she passed ine, below the small of her 
back. It instantly occurred to me that she had 
been making her toilet in the deserted room, the 
shadow on the ceiling being that of her arm 
brushing out her long tresses ; and a momentary 
compunction seized on me at my impertinent 
intrusion on her privacy ; which cert^dnly, had I 
known the matter in the commencement, I should 
not have been guilty of. But as she advanced a 
new sensation overcame me; I perceived that 
she walked with a firm and upright step, carry- 
ing the candle in her right hand, and some toilet 
articles in the other. From the gleam the can- 
dle threw on her beautiful features, I could see 
that her eyes, which were large and bluish, were 
staring and fixed on vacancy ; the truth instantly 
flashed on my mind, that she was a somnambu- 
list. She passed on without turning her eyes 
in my direction; but when within a few paces 
beyond me, something fell from her, and rolled 
away some distance; she was as unconscious of 
the incident as I was too much wrapped up in 
the exciting nature of the scene to pay any 
attention to it. I retreated to my bed, but slept 
not, this prefiguration of death, as it appeared 
to me, taking too strong a hold on my nervous 
•system to permit sleep. 
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"The next morning, on leaving my room to pro- 
ceed to the breakfast-table, the remembrance of 
the dropped article recurred to me, and making 
a search for it in the corridor, I at length picked 
up a ring; 'twas a wedding one; I put it into 
my waistcoat pocket, trusting it might serve as 
a clue to the mystery, which, nevertheless, 
seemed to have assumed a more mysterious cha- 
racter still. 

" The friends who had come on the visit having 
bade their adieu, I was transferred subsequently 
into another sleeping apartment, and saw nor 
heard more of my unaccountable disturber for the 
few past nights. 

" I observed my usual silence on the morning 
after the revelation I had had; there was one 
person, however, at the table, whose searching 
eye I could not evade. She was the eldest of the 
young ladies, named Gertrude; she had shown 
me less reserve than the others, I having handed 
her out to dinner each day, and sat beside her. 
I resolved to communicate to her, on the first 
opportunity, what I had been a witness to, pro- 
duce to her the testimony of it, and plead my 
professional privilege for having so far intruded 
into matters of so delicate and private a nature. 

" * You are not in your usual spirits, Mr. O'Mal- 
ley,' she remarked to me, after being seated some 
time at the table ; ' I hope you don't find the air 
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of Eske-Court House to disagree with you.' I 
pleaded my not having slept the night before, 
which always affected my spirits. She cast a 
searching glance at me, but I turned off the sub- 
ject, not thinking the opportunity favourable for 
a disclosure of the cause of it. 

" The next morning, however, I followed her 
from the breakfast-table into the conservatory off 
the drawing-room, where I observed she gene- 
rally retired to arrange her plants. * You are a 
florist, I perceive. Miss Townshend,' I observed. 

* Yes,' she replied ; * I am particularly fond of 
flowers.' ' And a musician, also,' I observed, * if 
I mistake not ; you sing too.' * No,' said she, 
looking anxiously into my face. * I play a little, 
but have no voice whatever.' *Then,' said I, 

* some of your sisters sing, for I have heard a voice 
of the sweetest melody, that called to my mind 
the peculiarity of the nightingale's note, sweetest 
in the depths of night, when least likely to be ap- 
preciated.' When I said this, a crimson glow 
overspread her face and neck. After a little 
while she said, 'I had long suspected, Mr. 
O'Malley, that you had become acquainted with 
the unhappy cloud that overhangs our family, 
but now I am convinced of it.' I then, without 
reserve, detailed to her the whole scene I had 
witnessed. 

" ' Nothing,' she said, ' but my father's aversion 
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from doing anything that might have the appear- 
ance of inhospitality, could have tempted him to 
have permitted you to sleep in that room; but he 
trusted to your own sound rest, and the possibility 
of the room next yours not being visited by its oc- 
casional occupant, till he could have you removed 
into another. However, as it has turned out 
otherwise, I think it due to you, who have ob- 
served so much delicacy of feeling on the occa- 
sion, to put you in possession of the whole facts 
connected with what must have appeared a 
very mysterious circumstance.' Then seating 
herself on a garden chair, and motioning me to 
take a seat beside her, she said, ' That white 
lady that you saw last night, or that before, is 
my eldest sister, Wilhelmina. She was the best- 
looking of us all — in fact, a most beautiful girl ; 
and as sweet and amiable in disposition as she 
was beautiful in person and engaging in man- 
ners. The circumstances which led to the dis- 
tressing state in which she is at present were 
these : — 

" * When the symptoms of increasing disaflFec- 
tion began to prevail in this country, with the 
report of a threatened invasion by the French ; 
the Government, at the instance of my father 
and several other leading gentlemen of the 
country, sent down here from Cork a detachment 
of artillery, under the command of Captain 
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E verton, which took up its station at Glengarriffe, 
to await further orders; you can see the place 
from the steps of the hall door, as also a small 
island about two miles down in the bay, to which 
it was subsequently removed, a small temporary 
fort of turf being thrown up, and some wooden 
huts constructed on it for the men. We of course 
found ourselves in. duty bound to pay the Cap- 
tain every attention; and while stationed at 
Glengarriffe, this house was always open to him. 
In a short time it became pretty evident that an 
attachment had sprung up between him and my 
eldest sister; and he being a gentleman of ancient 
English descent, the brother of a baronet in that 
country, and possessed of a moderate competence, 
my father, on his making the proposition, was 
not adverse to their marriage, which eventually 
took place towards the close of the year 1795 at 
your church. 

" ' They spent nearly the whole of their time 
here, and my sister was confined here of a baby, 
a boy that promised to be as beautiful as herself. 

" ' Shortly after her confinement, the rumours 
of a French invasion gaining strength, in the 
month of November there came down an order, 
that Captain Everton and his troop should move 
to the island and take up their position there, 
the works having been completed ; and that ho 
should keep a strict look-out, as from accounts 
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received, it was supposed the French would at- 
tempt a landing somewhere on the coast of Bantry 
Bay ; and such was my sister's attachment to her 
husband, that, contrary to all our wishes, she 
determined to take up her quarters with her 
nurse and baby in the small but comfortable 
hut assigned him. 

" ' It was on the 6th of December that my 
sister, on hearing of the illness of her mother, 
left the station to pay her a visit, the nurse and 
child remaining ,on the island. The morning was 
fine, but on preparing to return in the evening, 
there came on such a storm, accompanied with 
heavy rain, that it was not deemed safe to let 
her go. 

*' ' She passed the night very uneasily in the 
red chamber — that next the one where you slept, 
it having been the apartment allotted to her and 
the Captain during their sojourn with us. She 
got up several times in the night to watch the 
state of the weather, which continued during the 
whole of it most tempestuous. 

" ' Next morning early she and I set off for the 
island. I was rather surprised on nearing it not 
to see the sentry on his usual post, on the little 
platform in fro;nt of the entrance. The boatmen, 
too, I observed, often whispered together during 
the passage, and frequently looked behind them 
to take a view of the fort, as they approached it; 
but my poor sister was so wrapped up in the 
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idea of meeting her husband and boy, that she 
did not notice any change in the appearance of 
it; but, merciful heavens! what a sight pre- 
sented itself to us on landing ; the fort had been 
dismantled, the guns spiked, and every individual 
of the garrison carried off prisoners-of-war. 

" ^ The garrison must have been surprised in 
the night, as there was no appearance of any 
resistance having been made, and the guns were 
found to be all shotted. No trace of Captain 
Everton or the nurse and child was to be met 
with. 

" ' I shall not attempt to describe to you the 
state my unhappy sister was in. She shed not a 
tear, nor, after the first piercing scream escaped 
her lips, did she utter a cry; but I could per- 
ceive by her manner that her mind had already 
got a shock, from which it would not easily 
recover, unless information arrived relative to 
them, with the hopes of which I buoyed her up for 
some time. What had been the true cause of the 
catastrophe, I could not form an idea of, till one 
of the boatmen whispered me, that a report was 
prevalent through the country, that the French 
fleet had been seen the evening before off the 
mouth of the harbour, which the storm had 
prevented getting in ; but that one large vessel, 
in which it was said Wolfe Tone was, had got 
in and dropped anchor in the bay. Of the 
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dreadful truth then, that the garrison had been 
surprised in the night by armed boats, and 
carried off prisoners-of-war, there could be no 
doubt. 

" ' I sent off the boat, while we remained on 
the island, with the afflicting intelligence to my 
fether, and to request his instant presence, as I 
perceived from the state my poor sister was fast 
falling into, that it would be out of my power to 
keep her quiet. On his arrival we got her into the 
boat and brought her home, but she constantly 
relapsed from one fit of hysteria into another. 
She continued in the same state till the arrival of 
Doctor Harrington, from Cork, who administered 
some restoratives; but after several visits, he 
pronounced her to be in what he trusted was only 
a temporary state of mental aberration ; we see^ 
however, no improvement, though better than a 
year has elapsed since the fatal catastrophe. 
She is gentle, and her bodily health unimpaired, 
but at times she is greatly excited ; we deemed it 
right to remove her out of the red chamber, to pre* 
vent the constant recurrence of the objects there 
exciting her ; as she insisted, however, on sleep- 
ing there, my father partly unfurnished the room. 
It was shortly after placing her in the opposite 
apartments of the house, under our own superin- 
tendence, that one night I found she had got out 
of bed, lighted her candle, and was proceeding 
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from the room; I rushed out of mine own room, 
and found her in the corridor in her robe de 
nuit I went over to expostulate with her, and^ 
to my great terror, found her asleep; I at- 
tempted to interrupt her; she got, however, so 
excited, and used such strength in effecting her 
purpose, that I was obliged to give way, I fol- 
lowed her to the red room, and there perceived 
her take down her hair and brush it ; she subse- 
quently approached the bed, but perceiving it 
unfurnished, returned to her own. Though 
asleep, strange to say, she was conscious of my 
attendance on her, and several times turned 
round with an angry and excited countenance. 

" ' On the arrival of the Doctor, he told us on 
no account to obstruct her in her somnambulism ; 
that if her sleep were abruptly broken, it would 
lead possibly to confirmed madness, to leave 
her entirely to herself, and not even to follow 
her, but carefully to secure all the doors and 
windows. He told us that sleep-walkers, even 
in the soundest sleep, retain a consciousness of 
the proximity of persons, and that the obstinacy 
of purpose peculiar to the disease, would pro- 
bably fix it as a habit in her, and render her 
more violent in her waking moments, if inter- 
rupted; he also said, in answer to an observa- 
tion of mine on the danger of her setting fire to. 
her dress, that it was a remarkable fact, that 
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somnambulists were as careful of avoiding dan- 
ger from fire as when awake ; though in the dark, 
from want of retrospective powers, they often 
incurred perilous and sometimes fatal accidents. 

" * It was,* continued the young lady, ' the ap- 
prehension of her getting violent, if opposed, or 
making some noise or exclamation in the cor- 
ridor, that prevented us following her on the 
night of your arrival, having watched and seen 
her approach through it ; a habit she has now 
pursued, with sometimes the intermission of a 
week, since her delirium first commenced. She 
is to-day in particularly low spirits, and is not 
disposed to hold conversation with any one.* 

" ' It is possible,' replied I (then for the first 
time calling to mind my finding the ring), — ' it is 
possible I may -know the cause of it, and be the 
means of dispelling her melancholy; but even 
from you, who have been so kindly communica- 
tive to me, I must withhold the knowledge of 
the means I shall employ, until I make the ex- 
periment. If I succeed in allaying her present 
depression, which I can't do unless you procure 
for me her parents' permission to visit her ; will 
you, my dear young lady,' said I, * get for me a 
copy of that song she sang on the preceding 
night? I caught a few of the words, and they 
have made a deep impression on me.' 

I am sure,' replied Gertrude, ' that when 
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my father and mother have heard that you have 
penetrated the mystery, they will be anxious 
that you should have some conference with her 
in your professional capacity, though I almost 
despair of anything you might say making an 
impression on her. I know the song you allude 
to, His one of her own composition, and I can 
procure you a copy of it ; but it is a remarkable 
circumstance connected with it, and some others 
on the same subject, that she never sings them 
but during her wanderings in sleep.' 

" * Was no account,' asked I, ' ever heard of 
Captain Everton, or his men?' ^ 

" ' Yes,' she replied, ' a communication was 
had from the authorities in France, that they 
were detained as prisoners-of-war ; but where, 
was withheld. 

" ' My father instantly after the sad discovery 
manned a boat, and proceeded down the bay, 
even at the peril of being captured himself. The 
storm had completely dispersed the rest of the 
fleet ; but one vessel could be seen in the offing, 
standing out to sea, which, they said, was the 
one that had dropped anchor in the bay, in 
which the officer commanding the force was, 
together with Wolfe Tone, and more than pro- 
bably the unhappy prisoners; but the Admiral, 
finding his vessels dispersed, refused to follow 
it into the bay, and it was obliged to return.' 

E 2 
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"I had to go into the village on business^- 
and on my return received the welcome intelli- 
gence from my ambassadress to her parents, that 
I was permitted to see the lady then, and as 
often as I thought it desirable, though neither 
the Colonel nor his lady ever subsequently men- 
tioned the subject to me. 

" The moment I entered her apartment I reco- 
gnised the same features I had seen the night or 
two before, divested of that fixed staring look 
they had then, and by so much the more beauti- 
ful, but a deep melancholy appeared to overcast 
them; she was simply but neatly attired, the 
luxuriant tresses I had seen on the former night 
being drawn across her forehead, and fastened, 
behind in a knot. 

" ' Elmina, my dear,' said her sister, ' I have 
brought Mr. O'Malley, the clergyman of the 
parish, to see you.' 

"I need not trouble you," continued he, 
" with the conversation that ensued ; her commu- 
nications, which were by no means reserved, 
were sometimes so incoherent, that I could with 
difficulty comprehend them. She spoke much, 
and rambled in what she said, but yet expressed 
her obligations to me for the visit. 

" ' There is no obligation laid on you, my dear 
madam/ I said, * but a very deep one on me, to 
carry my Divine Master's invitation to the weary 
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and heavy-laden; He came to heal the broken- 
hearted, and set at liberty those that are bruised 
and held in the bondage of sorrow.' 

" ' What/ she replied, ' can you restore the 
broken-hearted ?' 

" ' No, madam/ I replied ; * but I think I can 
minister consolation to those that are wounded 
in spirit.' 

" ' How can you effect that 7* she asked. 

" * By pointing their attention to that land/ 
said I, ' which lies beyond this vale of tears, 
where there are no sorrows, and where all tears 
are wiped away from all eyes.* 

" ' Ah, but,' said she, ' before they reach that 
happy land there is another valley to be trodden — 
the valley of the shadow of death ; I have already 
trodden the first, and shall soon tread the last. 
Did I ever read to you my lines on those two 
valleys ?' 

" It was evident she was getting very excited, 
and I began to be apprehensive I should lose the 
object of my visit. 

" She got up, and hastily going to a small 
portfolio that lay on the table, took a book from 
it, and read to me those lines, a copy of which 
I got from her sister, and have brought here 
to read to you." 

O'Malley here took from his pocket the copy 
in question, which ran as follows : — 
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"the vales op life and death. 

" There is at life's remotest end a gate 

Which opens into death's overshadowed vale. 
Whose precincts liying foot can't penetrate 
Nor living eye its mjsterieB unveil. 

For darkness there and silence ever reign ; 

There hnman joys nor sorrows e'er intrude^ 
Nor cares of life^ nor living ache, nor pain. 

Can e'er disturb its sombre solitude. 

It is the chamber of the dead — ^the dead 

Of sixty centuries, reduced to dust, 
Where sleep, in that dark valley's chamel-bed, 

The rich and poor, the wicked and the just. 

Yet still in those corrupting ashes lie 

The elements of incorruption ; 
And yet must that decayed mortality 

With immortality be clothed upon. 

But ere that gate is passed, there is a vale. 
That fully to the pilgrim's eye appears. 

Through which his feet must tread, ere yet his tale 
Of life is told — ^it is the vale o/tea/ra. 

The silence there is broken by the cries 

That come from anguished souls and broken hearts, 
From living griefs, and dying agonies, 

When summoned hence the soul from body parts. 

The river through that gloomy vale that sweeps 
Is swell'd, as it rolls on, with floods of tears, 

When cries the orphan, and the mother weeps, 
As death her baby from her bosom tears. 
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The captive's moan, the hopelen lover's sigh, 
The maiden's deep lament for broken vows ; 

The sick man's groan, the slave's for mercy cry. 
The widow's plaint wlien gone her long-loved spouse. 

These, with the wails of sadd'ning grie^ alone 
Ever o'erhang that low, dank atmosphera 

No murder, cry, nor raging battle-groan. 

Nor torture's piercing shriek, e'er echo there. 

Those mournful sounds that whisper through the breeze 
Are pity's sighs for human suffering ; 

Those dew-drops idling from the weeping trees 
In sympathy, are mercy's offering. 

O'er that sad vale there ever hangs a cloud 
Of sorrow, as the pall of death, outspread ; 

Those mists will its dark bosom ever shroud. 
Until the trump of judgment wakes the dead. 

" ' That widow's wail,' she continued, ' is mine ; 
those mother's tears are mine ; I have lost my 
husband, sir; I've lost my babe; never more to 
see them.' 

" ' Don't say so, my dear madam^' I replied ; 
* you have no reason to believe that they are not 
still alive, and are not, in the good pleasure of 
the Almighty, likely to be yet restored to you, 
when possibly you least expect it.' 

" ' Oh, no, no,' she replied, * my last hope is 
gone ; I have had a sure intimation that I am a 
widow indeed: 

" * What is that, madam?' I asked. 

" She came over, in an excited manner, and 
whispered in my ear — * The last token left me of 
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my lost husband's affection is gone ; my weclding- 
ring has disappeared, a clear intimation that 
death has severed us for ever in this world. 
That ring was on my finger when I retired to 
rest a . few nights ago ; when I woke, 'twas 
gone; I made every search for it, but in vain. 
'Twas the angel of death that took it off my 
finger; I know it, for at the same time I 
dreamed I saw him in his coffin, with my babe 
lying beside him.' 

" ' Madam,' I replied, ' I neither look on its 
loss as an omen of despair, nor its recovery as 
one of hope ; but this much I say, that if you 
had as good a prospect of recovering your dear 
lost ones, as you have of its recovery, you would 
have strong grounds of confidence ; and I trust 
that, as you have looked on its loss as the work 
of the angel of death, so you will look on its 
restoration as that of the ministering angel of 
comfort and hope.' Saying which, I put my 
hand in my pocket, and, requesting her to extend 
her left hand to me, I put it on the fourth finger. 

" The effect of this little bit of, I hope, pardon- 
able artifice, was electrical on the nerves of the 
poor lady. Indeed, I began to regret the little 
drama I had played off on her. She got into a wild 
hysteric laugh, which, however, soon subsided. 
I could not describe to you the variety of emotions 
her face gave indication of, as she surveyed it on 
her finger; joy, hope, and awakened confidence 
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manifested themselves in the alternations of 
colour on her cheek. I forbore, of course, 
saying how I came to be possessed of it, nor did 
she make any inquiries. 

" The eflFect it had on her health and nervous 
temperament was wonderful — by stimulating 
hope, despondency began to subside. We all 
have a scruple or two of superstitious feeling 
worked into the fabric of our constitutions, and 
are always ready to give any fortuitous coincidence 
of circumstances, fraught either with good or 
evil, a supernatural complexion. 

" Though the full possession of her reason was 
not established during the short interval of my 
stay there, the aberration of her mind had got 
more of a cheerful than desponding aspect ; and 
one remarkable proof of its gradual progress to 
restoration, was the cessation of her somnambu- 
lism. In some communications I have since had 
with her sister, she tells me that though at times 
she gives way to fits of deep melancholy, yet 
that, on the whole, her state is much improved. 
Here is the copy of the song which I heard her 
singing ; it had been set by herself to a popular 
Scotch air; it is headed 

"the bereaved. 
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My nightly dream, my morning care, 
To heaven's throne my daily prayer, 
Is, Henry dear, with thee to share 
The sorrows of thine heart. 

e3 
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rd risk the perils of the waye. 
The horrors of the gaol I'd brave. 
Even were that gaol thy grave, 
To be where'er thou art. 

Hungry, destitute, and poor, 
rd beg my bread from door to door, 
To meet thee, Henry, from thee more 
Never to be parted. 

But where*s my babe, so sweet, so mild 1 
Ye monsters, give me back my child ; 
Tou've made me mad, you've made me wild. 
Forlorn, broken-hearted. 

Oh, thou, who raised the widow's son, 
Who laid thy blessM hands upon 
Dear children, such as my lost one. 
And took them in thine arms, 

Oh, thou, who called the maid from sleep, 
And bid the widow not to weep ; 
If living, deign my babe to keep 
From Satan's wiles and harms. 

If death my tender plant has mown, 
My Henry to the grave brought down. 
And I almost a maniac grown. 
Thy will be done, not mina 

Though strait's thy gate, within there's rest. 
Though hard's thy way, the end is blest, 
Since thou submitted to the test. 
Oh, why should I repine 1 

Hope circling round thy cross, dear, bought 
With precious blood, ne'er spreads to nought. 
Until unto the haven brought. 

We're moored within the veil. 
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Where broken spirits find release, 
And kindred spirits meet in peaoe^ 
Where tears are dried and soixows cease^ 
In joys that never fiuL" 

Louisa O'Conor listened to this melancholy 
tale with a deep interest. The loss of a father^ 
who, whatever his faults were, loved her tenderly^ 
the precarious state of her mother's health, and 
the apprehended result of the desperate enterprise 
she knew her brother was engaged in, — ^all these 
fatalities operating on a constitution naturally 
delicate, had caused such a depression of spirits 
as at times to be almost insupportable. Some* 
thing like a deep sigh escaped from her when it 
was finished, but she made no observation, other 
than requesting both the compositions to be left 
with her, in order to copythem. 

The next morning at breakfast, O'Conor 
received letters from Dublin, the contents of 
which, though he did not impart them to his 
mother or sister, gave them deep uneasiness, 
from the visible effect they produced on him, 

Louisa O'Conor opening the morning paper, 
read the following announcement, which caused 
her brother to start off his chair, and pace up 
and down the room with some agitation : — 

" Married, on the 23rd instant, at St Peter's 
Church, by the Reverend Doctor Dixon^ Richard 
Fitzmaurzce^ Esq., of Kildare-street, and Iveragh, 
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in the county of Kerry, to Eliza^ second daughter 
of the ' The McCarthy,' of Stephen's Green. The 
happy couple after the ceremony set oflF, accom- 
panied by the bride's sister, to spend the honey- 
moon at St. Mary^s Abbey ^ the seat of the bride's 
father." 

O'Conor fell into a deep reverie on hearing 
this intelligence, and shortly after announced to 
his family that matters of importance required 
his presence in Dublin. 

He then despatched a note into Cahir Conor, 
requesting O'Malley's company at dinner, having 
some matters to communicate to him deeply 
affecting the interests of them both. Previous 
to dinner, they held a conference in his private 
apartment, which lasted a considerable time, the 
purport of which did not transpire. He, however, 
communicated to his mother and sister that his 
friend had, at his instance, consented to spend 
whatever time he could spare from his profes- 
sional duties at the Castle till his return. 

O'Conor's main purpose in going to the metro- 
polis, was to press his suit with his fiancee to a 
successful issue, by making an immediate propo- 
sition to her father, with such advantageous 
matrimonial arrangements, as no father that had 
the interests of his child at heart could refuse ; 
and the success of his propositions he had the 
less reason to doubt of, as the great obstacle had 
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been taken out of the way by the decease of Sir 
Dennis. 

But there were other urgent reasons for his 
speedy departure. It was now within a few days 
of the important meeting of the 12th of March, 
when the final arrangements for taking the field 
were to be made, the necessity of his presence 
at which was the more imperative, as he that 
day received a most distressing letter from 
Madame Fitz-Edward, saying that, in conse- 
quence of documents found in her husband's 
handwriting, on the search made in the unfortu- 
nate HamiltoTCs house, a reward of one thousand 
pounds had been ofiered for his caption, that he 
had consequently been obliged to secrete himself, 
where^ she could not tell; that she and her 
children had removed from his brother's man- 
sion, and were then living in the small house in 
the ofi-street, from whence she directed her 
letter ; it ended by imploring him to call on her 
on his arrival in town. 

The same post brought him in cipher, which 
he knew to be in the chief's character, without 
signature, a notification apprising him of his 
situation, and his intention of meeting him, 
nevertheless, at the appointed time and place. 

On glancing his eye over the newspaper, the fol- 
lowing paragraph also attracted his attention : 

" The great Fitzstephen case, which has been 
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SO long mooted in legal circles, and about which 
so much mystery hangs, is, we understand, to 
come before the Court of King's Bench imme- 
diately, under an issue from Chancery, to ascer- 
tain by the verdict of a jury, whether Stephen, 
Earl of Glanmore, who has not been heard of for 
many years, is living or dead ; and, secondly, who 
is his true heir-at-law." 

That night, after O'Malley's departure, and 
the ladies' retirement, O'Conor was sitting in the 
drawing-room, brooding over these things, when 
the same rumbling noise he had heard on the 
former occasion struck on his ear ; he again went 
into the great hall and heard the sounds, though 
much more suppressed. The urgency of business 
had prevented him from making the intended 
search into the dungeons, but he now resolved 
to put it into immediate execution, and ringing 
the bell, he ordered old Murdoc instantly to 
fetch the key of the door leading into Cathal's 
Tower. The old butler, however, protested his 
ignorance of where the key was ; he said he had 
made every search, and could not discover where 
Sir Dennis had deposited it. O'Conor, notwith- 
standing, imagining there was some mystery about 
the matter, desired the old man to make every 
search for it in his absence, and, if not found, 
declared he would cause the door to be broken 
open on his return. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' The ides of March are oome. 
Aye, Caesar ; but not gone." 

Jvlius CcRsar. 

The month of March, pregnant with matters of 
deep importance to some of the leadmg cha- 
racters in our tale, had come. 

Stephen Bingham, the young claimant, had 
arrived from Canada, and had been placed on 
the Dublin Staff; he became an object of great 
interest in the highest, as well as lowest circles 
of the community. He, however, being of a 
retiring disposition, avoided going into company 
more than the duties of his situation obliged 
him. It was remarked that his opponent, the 
elder claimant, had not made his appearance ; it 
was said, he was a detenu in France. 

O'Conor found little difficulty in bringing 
the lawyer to acquiescence in his suit for his 
daughter's hand. The settlement of the ample 
estates on any issue of the marriage there might 
be, and the provision of a large jointure, with 
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the retention of her own fortune, satisfied the 
lawyer's fullest requirements. 

He spent all the time between his arrival and 
the day of the meeting, at the Abbey, and felt a 
happiness he had long been a stranger to ; inter- 
rupted, however, at times with the alloy of the 
apprehension of the future, which would intrude 
itself. 

Eariy on the day of meeting he repaired to 
Bond's house ; there, in an upper room, he found 
the Chief, who had arrived in the night dis- 
guised in female attire, his black servant at the 
same time arriving with a suit for him. 

The whole of the members in a short time, 
amounting to thirteen, with the exception of 
Reynolds, dropped in. O'Conor noted his 
absence; but Fitz-Edward asserted he had 
gone again to Castle Dermot on the busi- 
ness of the Committee. The former, however, 
suggested to Bond the prudence of making every 
provision for escape in case of surprisal. 

Ropes were brought and secured to the floor 
at the back windows, to enable the fugitives, in 
such an emergency, to retreat up the lane lead- 
ing into the old factory enclosure. A ladder 
was reared up to the skylight in the roof; and 
the black servant, whose ears had been sharpened 
by his long practice in the backwoods of America, 
was posted outside the door, to give a precon- 
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-cert^d signal on the slightest unusual sound, 
Bond's suspicions of treachery, as well asO'Conor's, 
having been caused by the absence of Reynolds, 
the former shortly after quitted the Board-room 
to make inquiries respectinsr him. The conspi- 
rators then entered into the business of the meet- 
ing ; their plans were all discussed and settled on. 
They had been already more than an hour in close 
conference, when O'Conor again commented on 
the absence of Reynolds, and expressed surprise 
at Bond's continued delay. 

"Are you sure," he said to the chief, "that 
that man is faithful to the cause ?" 

"I am," replied the other. "What makes 
you doubt it; if Reynolds is the person you 
suspect ?" 

" In the first place," said O'Conor, " there's 
something very sinister in the man's countenance ; 
he never can look a person straight in the face, 
and if you look intently on himself, he cowers, 
and his eyes are instantly cast down. In the 
next place, I have strong reason to believe that 
the rencontre we had the last evening of our 
meeting, was the result of some intimation given 
by him of our intended excursion. I thought 
in our retreat I saw a figure like his, lurking in 
the distance. I did not like to disturb you at 
the time, but now his absence strengthens my 
suspicions strongly against him." 
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The Chief appeared as if his eyes were sud- 
denly opened, by these corroborating circum- 
stances, to a truth he had never before had an 
idea of, and in concert with the others made 
every requisite preparation for escape upon the 
first intimation of danger. 

He had not, however, resumed his seat at the 
table three minutes — this conference having 
taken place in a far end of the room— when his 
acute ear caught some distant sound, which 
made him start up. In another second three 
successive knocks at the door, followed by the 
intrusion of a black head, crying, " Geml'en ! 
sabe yourselbs," put the whole meeting into in- 
stant activity. The Chief thrusting his hand into 
his bosom, drew out a glittering poniard, but 
O'Conor dragged him over to the window, and 
flinging out the rope, pointed to him to grasp it, 
and let himself down, in which he instantly fol- 
lowed his example, while others accomplished 
their escape in the same way by the other window. 

In a moment after the doors were burst open 
by the butt-ends of the soldiers' muskets, and 
M'Cann, the secretary, with all the papers, and 
all the others that had not made their escape, 
were arrested ; the room was filled with armed 
men, accompanied by the two magistrates. 

The Provost^ running over to the window, 
exclaimed, 
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" Major, there is treachery here ; where is the 
party directed to take their stand in the lane ? I 
don't see them, and the principal person has 
escaped through the window." 

Instant pursuit succeeded; the soldiers were 
too much encumbered with their accoutrements 
to attempt descent by the rope, and the worthy 
Provost had caused the descent of so many by 
that mode, that he hesitated to make trial of it 
himself, having, besides, the recollection of a 
certain dagger, which he had seen before glit- 
tering at his throat, before his eyes. A number 
of the party, stimulated by the high reward 
offered for the fugitive, had rushed down the 
stairs and succeeded in gaining the lane, where 
the other party, who had taken a wrong turn, 
and were obliged to come back again, joining 
them, a regular search commenced ; the passage 
into the enclosure was soon discovered, every 
nook and comer of it, together with the factory, 
strictly searched ; the Old Manor-house store was 
broken into, and explored from top to bottom. 
But though clear traces of blood were discovered 
in the passage, the entrance into the vaults at 
either extremity escaped observation. Bond 
had been previously arrested in his own store. 

There was only one pair of eyes that day that 
had cognizance of the place of the fugitives' re- 
treat, and these, at either side of a Jiuge nasal 
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organ, were peering out from the skylight in 
the roof of one of the old dingy houses we have 
before mentioned. 

On the arrival of the two official personages 
in command of the party within the enclosure, 
where no trace of the runaways was had, the 
Provost, examining the opening of the river, 
became persuaded that they had made their 
escape by it. Orders were instantly despatched 
to have its exit into the Liflfey, as well as all 
sewers running into it, strictly guarded and 
dammed up, in order to suffocate them, if within 
it ; and it was owing to this misconception that 
the fugitives eluded all further pursuit, for soon 
after the party retired. 

Towards the close of the day, the poor cob- 
bler having disclosed the whole matter to his 
better half, and desired her to procure a bed for 
herself that night at the Widow Greene^s^ ven- 
tured out in order to ascertain how- the land lay 
beyond his high latitude. He was again in the 
act of passing the head police-office, when he 
saw his old persecutor, Moore, in the act of 
posting a large placard at the Royal Exchange. 
Little daunted by the peril he had escaped from 
on the former occasion, he went up and com- 
menced reading it. 

" One thousand pounds /" he exclaimed, in 
amazement. 
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" Aye," said Moore, " paid down on the nail 
to any man that lays hand on him, or jive hun- 
dred for secret information of where he may be 
found. The red coats let him escape to-day ; 
they said they missed their way, but catch a 
hawk believing any of that ganmion ; the sergeant 
that led that party I know to be as great a rebel 
as himself." 

" Well," said Tim, " he is true to his cause, 
any how, though he is receiving the King's pay, 
where they might have got a thousand for taking 
him, among them." 

Again the same thoughts as on the previous 
occasion passed through the disturbed brain of 
the flighty ccdceolarius^ aided by the tempter's 
suggestion to his mind, that as he belonged to 
no party, he could betray none by discovering 
the proscribed individual ; but deliberation, which 
in cases of temptation is libellously said to prove 
fatal to the weaker sex, strengthens the mind of 
sound probity. " What," said Tim to himself, 
" shall I barter my mens conscia recti for a thou- 
sand? no, nor for ten times as much," at the 
same time beating a quick retreat, and taking 
due care to pass Mrs. M'Garry's door without 
even looking in. 

On his arrival at his cubiculum^ he bundled 
his wife out, taking care to reserve her capacious 
night-cap and wrapper, determined on securing 
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the fugitive's escape at all hazards. As night 
closed in, he seated himself at his place of obser- 
vation. 

He continued to watch till a late hour. The 
moon had just made her appearance over the 
tops of the distant houses, and he was preparing 
to set out on his venturous undertaking of ap- 
proaching the secret entrance in the old factory, 
when he thought he perceived a movement of 
some kind on the top of the far wall of the en- 
closure. It was as if the head of some person 
had been protruded over it, and then suddenly 
withdrawn. In a few minutes he clearly per- 
ceived a human head above it, with what he 
imagined to be a black crape over the face, the 
usual disguise of house-breakers. Tim was a 
man of considerable courage ; he instantly took 
his measures, arming himself with a large leather 
cutter, and sticking his hammer in his belt. 

Thus armed he set forth, and making a long 
and stealthy detour through the streets, he came 
round by the lane. On going up the passage, 
he spied a human figure astride on the top of 
the wall preparing to descend at the other 
side. 

" Holloa, you sir," said Tim, " where are you 
going?" " Back agin," said the individual, drop- 
ping down close beside him, who, seeing the 
white teeth and eyeballs of a black physiognomy, 
in his turn got terribly frightened; he took 
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him for the black Prince of darkness. The man 
of leather, however, rallied ; he clutched his knife 
and drew out his battering weapon. 

" Who are you, and what brings you here?" 
he cried. 

" I'll not tell you," said the other ; " I hab as 
good right here as you, and I avise you to take 
yourself ob." 

Tim seeing he had a piece of humanity to 
deal with, however ordinary, plucked up cou- 
rage. 

" ril stick this in your gizzard," said he, " if 
you don't be off in a moment." 

" Me play at that game as well as you. Nosey ^^^ 
said the black, at the same time brandishing a 
scalping-knife, which had done service in its day 

Tim, thinking discretion was the best part of 
valour, called a parley, saying, " If you tell me 
what you came here for, I'll tell you what 
brought me." 

" I came," said the black, " to look for mee 
lor' and massa.' 

" Well, friend,'' said Tim, " we are, I guess, 
pretty much on the same errand ; if you remain 
here while I get over the wall, and come after me 
when you hear your name, ' Nigger ^ called, I 
think I'll show you your master." 

The black's eyes gleamed at this intimation 
of his being likely soon to see his lor^ and massa^ 
and a treaty of peace was soon effected between 
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Nosey and Nigger. The latter seemed to have 
lost all suspicion of his opponent's designs, and 
putting up his knife, consented to keep a strict 
look-out while the other was away. 

Tim in a short time made his way over the 
wall to the old altar, andknocked with hishammer 
at the entrance, which, from constantly seeing 
persons going in there at night, he had discovered ; 
he remained a short time, but, receiving no 
answer, began to imagine the fugitives had made 
their escape by the other exit ; at length, to a 
second knock, a similar one was returned, when, 
stooping down, he put his mouth close to the 
stone, and announced his name and purpose. 

In a few minutes the stone turned round, and 
0' Conor, sppng the unmistakeable ^/zom^^n on the 
face before him, lost no time, followed by his 
companion, in emerging from their place of con* 
finement. Tun then made the appointed signal, 
when the faithful black bounded over the wall 
and was in a moment by his master's side. 

A council was then held as to their mode of 
proceeding, when it was determined that as there 
was no warrant out against Sir Koderic, that he 
should proceed home, and that the negro should 
return to his mistress's house, whilfe the Chief 
concealed himself in the cobbler's garret, till he 
could procure his disguise from Bond's house, 
and make his escape to the small cottage on the 
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banks of the canal where he had been before 
secreted. 

" But tell me, Tony," said the chief, " how 
did you manage to make your escape?" 

^^Why, massa, mee lor'," said the black, 
'^ abder I hab given de signal, I rush ub de stair, 
an' seeing de ladder ub to de windy dat led out 
on de slate, I climb ub it, an' pull it ub abder 
me ; I den runned along de gutter like de cat, 
an' lie down six or seben houses ob, an' when de 
dark did cum, I went ober to a windy in de roof, 
an', lookin' down, I saw six tailors sittin' on de 
boord, stitchin' away for de bery life. Bery goot ; 
I put my face close to de glass, pressin' my nose 
agin it, an' cried out de old signal, ^ Crom-a-hoof 
dem all look ub, an' takin' me for de debil, dem 
began crossin' demselbs, an' batin' dem 'breast; 
I cry ' Crom-a-hod agin, dem all got ub, an' 
runned away, as if debil at dem heels. Ber^r 
goot; I open windy, an' drop down, an' numej 
down abder dem ; dem runned through de i^op 
into de street^ in debil's fright, an' I abder dem." 

*'To be sure," said Tim; "why shouldn't 
they cut off? they knew, no doubt, the poet's 
caution to all good Catholics : — 

<< ' Hio Niggw est, Huno tu, Romame^ caveto.'** 

Fitz-Edward stared at the learned cobbler, 
when O'Conor, whispering him, said, " He is an 
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old pedagogue, and a little touched here," pat- 
ting his finger on his forehead, ^^ but houe^ I 
an sore^ and to be z^ed on.^ 

^^Bery goot," ooDdnued the bbck; ^I call 
ftbder dan, ^ Stop dem. robber,' wh&a de pftdrole 
tookdem all ub, an' I nmned-down de.badk 
ati^et, and bo made mj escape liome to de 
misaas, an' die ^ent me bere baick agin to look 
ftr you, massa, m^ lor'/' 

Fit£-£dimFd stooped down hia bead .<xi 1^ 
smiDiiifecesnent, and 0'GoiK)r could aee the tears 
Hreamixigfromlme^. 

Tim Teminded the parties of the danger they 
iKarred by this dday ; and the whiAe jparty e¥ei|- 
toally retE^ating ^aver the -wall, O'Oonor and the 
Black made thdr imy borne, and the Chief took 
vefiige in Tim's upper regions. 

Toirards dark on the folkming erening, a 
jonmeymasL shoemaker, with a wrafa^ ivig, witik 
a pertdi over one eye, and a leather apron befioxe 
Um, Tapped at the dioor of a Bmall;house in 
DenaaUe^sti^, and giving the servant a pair of 
lady's shoes, dedred him to catry them np to his 
nistreas, b^g tiiose bespoke, liiat the bill was 
inside. In a few minutes he returned down, 
saying that the mistress said they w^re too 
small, and to go Up and take her measure for 
•another pair. 'Tis needless to say the interview, 
•which was necessarily short, was of the most 
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^ogBised Ins wai^r under his disguise ; but it "veste 
caxe of Ihe fatalities attending this ill-judging 
nan that, while his domestics, whom he put 
litde confidence in, remained fiuthful, Ihode 
^ a hagfaer rank, who were under deep obliga- 
tioiiB to him, and consequently trusted, betrayed 
liim. He had not foeoi an hour secreted again 
in Tim's garret, when the latter called his atten- 
tion to a military party which had got into the 
•aidosore, headed by one of the before-mentioned 
loagistrates, and another individaal, whom, on 
.peepmg througk the skylight, he instantly recog- 
nised as the TiUain JR^ynolds. He led them 
straight into the vaults through the secret 
^entrance. They beard ihb hollow sound of their 
muskets as they broke through the opposing 
doors within. 

Knowing they would soon issue from the 
old store, Tim made the chief strip instantly, 
and putting his wife's wrapper and large night-cap 
on, get into the bed, securing his clothes beneath 
the straw ; but the precaution was unnecessary ; 
the Major went out through the Alley, leaving a 
strong guard in the Old Manor-house, which in 
a short time was thoroughly dismantled; and 
soon after the party retired altogether. 

On the following morning, before sunrise, 
two individuals, a male and female, habited in 
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peasant's attire, issued from the rear of Sir 
Eoderic O'Conor's house in Stephen's Green^ 
took their course across the . waste ground at the 
back of it, and came out on the bank of the 
canal then newly made. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, when a general oflScer, attended by 
an aide-de-camp, and two dragoons in the rear, 
passed them, on their way to the Pigeon-house^ 
being the Commander of the Forces, and shortly 
after a party of infantry, headed by an officer, 
whom he (O'Conor) instantly, recognised as Cap- 
tain Strong ; they passed, however, without being 
recognised, and O'Conor, after safely depositing 
his misguided friend within the precincts of a 
small house kept by a lady of his own name, who 
had remained faithful to him to the last, returned 
home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Bound let ns bound, for this is Ponch'a holiday, 
dory to Tomfoolery — hxaxA I huzza ! " 

Sheeted Addresies. 

Thb morning of the day on which the great 
Kotunda ball was to take place, arrived in the 
due course of coming events. 

The Government, for reasons of policy, had 
issued directions to the police authorities to dis- 
pense with the provisions of the Insurrection 
Act on that evening, so far as to permit free and 
unmolested passage through the streets after the 
prohibited hour. It having, however, become 
known to them that the leaders in the rebellious 
movement going on, and especially the principal 
persons, finding themselves closely watched, and 
prevented from combining together in their usual 
places of resort, intended taking advantage of the 
immunity a place of public amusement afforded, 
to meet together there under various disguises, 
and communicate with one another; a counter 
movement was therefore planned, and the police 
and other officials of the executive had received 
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directions to attend in various disguises also^ 
known only to each other. His Majesty's Attor- 
ney-General, it was also mooted, had received 
directions to be on the spot, to advise in case of 
any arrest, on the consequent proceedings neces- 
sary, should an emeute of the people take place. 

Mr. McCarthy was in his study on the evening 
previous to that of the baU^ reading aver the 
voluminous pleadonga sent loint m the Fitz* 
St^pbaa case^ when the servant announced that 
a lady in a sedan chair was at the door, and re-^ 
qtiested an interview with him. On the door 
bemg opened for her admission, a lady deeply 
veiled advanced. When she raised her veil he 
beheld, after some time, with a considerable de- 
gree of emotion, the features of Madame Fitz^ 
Edward ; they had undergone such an alteration? 
since he had last seen her, that at first he did not 
recognise them; On his taking her by the hand; 
and expressing the deep anxiety he felt at her 
present distressing situation, " Oh, my dear 
Monsieur McCarthy,'*' she exclaimed, her voice 
half choked with agitation, while the tears 
poured down her cheeks, "you should have wit- 
nessed my distress for the last month, to have 
formed any idea of the agonies. I have undergone ; 
I have left my husband^s home, who is himself a 
proscribed outcast, living somewhere in the out- 
skirts of the city, beset from morning to nijght 
by spies and informers; he and I have agreed^ 
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througli tiiemtearveation of bis negro servant, on 
a pkn for meedng together, width pramiaes, for 
a few boors at leasts sane security; a& exdusbre 
o£ oTir Ipaag dkgabed, it is in a place wbere 
efen llie nrjrmiidoiia of the Gasile dare not lajr 
bands on Imn, a thousaiid arms would be raised 
to ptoteet him; 'tia there I baTe Tentiired ta 
ad&ek 701L toi come to meet hinu" 
' Z' WWe, laay I ask,, is that places and what the 
object of mj meeting him?" said the lawyer^ 

'"Tia,'' replied tliie kd^, ''at the fimcy baU 
naaquenide at the Rotunda to-morrow eirening*'' 

'^Xhe fancy ball I madam,'' exdakoed the 
lawyer, in astonishment; '4s it possible you would 
-venture on so nsk a eoorse? why^ it ia running 
intatheTeryjawaof thelion* I am informed that 
aUthe peUoe authorities have lecesrired direeticiia 
to be ia attendance there, and that even the At* 
toraey-Geoeral is to he on the spot to advise in 
ease of necessity ; it beuokg generally beUeved that 
the lending members in this 111^1^7 movemeiit 
are to hold thear kst conference th^re^ preyious 
to plnngh^ the country into opea rebelUon 
and Uoodahed^ hfiog sq closely watched as to be 
unable to. meet in their usual places of resort. If 
discovered^ as it* is most probable my unhappy 
friend will be^ it is not in the room he will be 
arrested^ but (m either his arrival or departure, 
or probaUy traced to his place of refuge." 

''It is even so, my dear Monsieur," replied 
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the lady ; ^^ but I trast we have arranged matters 
so that even if apprised of his being in the room, 
they would not be able to recognise his person. 
I shall tell you the plan we have agreed on, con- 
fident of our secret being safe in your hands. 
He and I happen to be of exactly the same height, 
and our figures of nearly the same proportions; 
we propose to go in the guise of black Spanish 
nuns, of the Convent of Jaen, near ,SevUle^ our 
faces so concealed by our black veils as to be un- 
discoverable ; we shall each be attended by a friar 
of the Order of the Redemption^ in white cloth 
cowls drawn over their heads, so as completely 
to cover their faces." 

^^Your plan, my dear madam,'' said the 
lawyer, ^' sounds very romantic, but is, I fear, 
not feasible ; those fellows are too much accus- 
tomed to such concealments to be imposed on ; 
but surely you don't expect me to take part in 
such a masquerade, nor can I well ascertain 
your object in requiring my presence there." 

" It is," replied the lady, " my last hope," as 
she burst out into tears; ^^ I implore you, as you 
value the feelings of a broken-hearted woman, 
forsake me not in this emergency. My object is 
not to ask you to take any part in the device we 
purpo^ to put into operation, but to meet my 
infatuated husband there, and use your influence 
in persuading him to abandon these ruinous pro- 
ceedings; it is not too'late to procure the par- 
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don of the Government. My husband, I know, 
values your opinion more than that of any other 
living person ; besides the restoration of peace to 
a heart-broken wife, you may be successful in 
saving the country from a disastrous civil war." 

These arguments seemed to have made an im- 
pression on the lawyer's mind; he had been 
pacing up and down the room in a state of some 
agitation. 

" Well, madam," he said at length, " if I con- 
sent to go, it must be on these conditions, — that 
it is not to be divulged to any person ; that you 
send a carriage here for me at ten o'clock, after 
my family shall have gone ; that you send in it 
a plain domino dress and mask, which I can put 
on when I get into the carriage ; for I should not 
wish that even my servants were to suppose me 
guilty of such folly ; and that I be permitted to 
depart when I shall have fulfilled my mission." 

The lady cordially and gratefully acceded to 
these terms, and the conference terminated. 

There was no species of amusement which in 
those days was more congenial to the taste and 
constitutional character of the people of the 
Irish Metropolis than the fancy ball, as afford- 
ing the fuUest scope for the exercise of the 
humorous propensity of all classes ; for the 
moblhty outside enjoyed it full as much as the 
nobility and gentry within ; the carriages, as they 
slowly approached through the thronged streets, 

F 3 
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being ooi^tantly stopped, the characters de^ 
manded, and in many instances those that, hy 
the comicality of their costume, afforded a pro^ 
spect pf calling forth a laugh or a joke, being 
required to get out and exhibit themselres. 

Ju^ as a plain yellow carriage, called a Job^ 
had discharged its two occupants at the Rotulida 
doQr,< Ifhe one. a nun, closely veiled and habited ia 
black, with a large crucifix of silver depeiidaiig 
from her girdle, the other a friar, with a white 
eloth cowl drawn over his head ani iace — -jiast^ 
we rep^t, as this had driven on, a cry was laised 
of " Make way for the Lord Mayor's carriage,'* 
which,, headed by a party of the city niAimted 
police^ drove up. 

The Lord Mayor of that day, of whom, m his 
capacity of chief magistrate, we have given s 
sli^t sketch before, was universdly beloved;; h^ 
wms greeted, on getting out of his carriage^ wiii& 
loud acclamations He had churned considerable 
popularity by the active part he had taken^ wbasa 
a ccKQomon councilman, in defending the rights of 
that body and the freemen of the city, in the 
great contest for the election of Lord Mayor, 
which had been going on between, them and the 
board of aldermen five years before. 

On his lady being haaided out by two persons 
deputed to conduct her in, the acclamations were 
renewed, " Three cheers for the Lady Mayoress^.'' 
being shouted out by the assembled mob, whick 
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created a great atk amongst the sedan caxnera^ 
whoi mistakii^ it for a demand far so many of 
tkeir vdikJes &r her ladTship's iiae^ cas^ 
and hustling through the crowd. After the 
cheermg had fiabsided, one indiyidiial^ remark- 
aUeforthe ^omineiice and disocdGaratLon of his 
ci&ctaij ofgan, called oot^ ^ ^^^^ Ufe to 
youF Lordships tmd man length tt> your pale 

•^{do wish, -Alterniaii,'' said Mrs. Amber, as 
ib^ .weare being ij^hered in^^tbat these peeile 
would k'^ thdr oompliments to theskaelires; 
they-arevQiy iiqpexant, 'pon nay wort, to pe men- 
tioiiing oiur posineas in this> mannfir/^ 

^^ Poob, pooh, my; dear/' «aid hla kHrdship, 
^^ don't get into a fermint about it; you <»a't 
bkune tiiem for expreasing their kindness in 
their own way ; they meant it welL** 

^I do not think Ihey meant it wdl," said h» 
ladyship; ^^ that was a very imperant feEow that 
made that remark/' 

Her fiirth^ ohsenrationa wece^ however, cat 
dftort by a deputation of stewards with white 
wands» who came to coaduct th^ Civic High* 
nesses to the seats of honour, bang two chairs 
in crimson vdvet raised cm a dais, whidi had 
been prepared for their ^;rc^fi<mc2^, who^ having 
sent apologies, with a liberal donation, the post of 
honour had been, as a matter of course, assigned 
to the Lc»rd Mayor and his lady as next in rank. 
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where accordingly they seated themselves; the 
lady, who wds short, fat, and dumpy, with a 
glowing countenance, appearing to considerable 
advantage. 

The scene that presented itself was amusing 
in the extreme. Near a couple of thousand 
persons were engaged in burlesquing all ranks 
and classes of the community, from the crowned 
head to the mendicanfs outstretched hand; 
there were there Turks, Jews, and Gipsies; 
friars, nuns, and pilgrims; tinkers, tailors, and 
cobblers; people of all countries, classes, and 
crafts, mingled in one ever- varying mass; as 
deeply engaged in their facetious parts, as those 
they caricatured were in performmg their real 
parts on the great stage of life. 

The Lord Mayor and his lady had not been 
long seated in their chairs of state, when a cry 
of " Make way for my Lord Mayor" saluted their 
ears, and to their surprise, and the no small in- 
dignation of her ladyship, a cortege was seen 
advancing, headed by two beadles in the city- 
livery, with cocked hats, and carrying sta£^ 
surmounted with the city device of Three Cdsdes, 
followed by the Lord Mayor, in his chain and 
robes of office, Sheriflfe, Eecorder, and a bevy of 
aldermen; the Lord Mayor in posse wearing a 
mask so like the good-humoured living counte- 
nance of the Lord Mayor in esse, that one might 
have supposed a cast of it had been stolen while 
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he slept. The representative, advancmg to the 
foot of the dais, while his retinue drew round it 
on either side, addressed his original thus ^ — 

" My Lord Mayor, — ^I have anticipated the 
undoubted intention in your lordship's mind of 
addressing the constituted civic authorities of 
this ancient and loyal Metropolis on your assump- 
tion for the night of their dignities, privileges, 
rights, and immunities ; in order to assure 
your lordship that, so far firom being dis- 
satisfied with the admirable representatk)n of 
ourselves which you exhibit in your own person, 
we feel much gratification at the high dignity 
with which you support the character, and 
especially as in the absence of our beloved 
partner for life, who has been detained at our 
Mayoralty by an unmitigated toothache, we 
perceive her character so fully, amply, and with 
such dignity, sustained by one whom you have 
the singular happiness of being blessed with in 
the same relationship ; nor have we the slightest 
uneasiness of apprehension that you will not con- 
tinue throughout the evening to uphold the 
dignity of the ofiice you have assumed. 

" In token of the good feelings entertained 
towards you by ourselves, we beg to hand to 
your lordship and your august partner, cards 
for a grand Bal costume, which we purpose 
giving at our Mansion House, in Dawson-street, 
on the first day of the ensuing month of April ;" 
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at the same time hau^iDg his lordship a card of 
unusual nngmtude, tke yery fac-simih of those 
issued by his lady &f^ the like entertaizuuent 
on 'the; day. after f ;¥ichich he .accepted Tvith his 
usual good husaour^MBot so, however, her lady- 
ship \ hear W^sh blood boiled .mth iudignatioa in 
her . Yeius at thkpr^edltated invasion on their 
officii^ (UHisequence^ wlucht all throughout the 
address, venteditself in broken exclamations:-- 
. . >,' ^Po^ ^ ^ . • »vor*rr-what . iaapei^Bcer— moj^ / 
iMt;dr-r4£ evieTi I saw sxich assurance as some 
peetleha^e. . , Mr. Altennan^ do you intend to 
put ij$ with; it? Ton my wort^ they ought to 
h^, inti^bed : ^ jEor pringing the authoiritees into 
CQirfiiempt*'' 

. But the . worthy chief magistrate's equaui- 
n^ty waa .not to be disturbed. He burst out 
uJa hearty fit olb,.gU«,»p.«, 

^/.Pooh^ poohy my dear;^ when you come to 
such: a> place aa this yoa must b^r with these 
weU^meant jokes." . 

. The train, of nmmc corporators had scarcdy 
retired, when another cry saluted their ears : — 
" Make way for the ' Knig^ of the, S^ewJ ''* 
Another procession approached, consisting of 
a long train of Knights Companyms of the 

* The celebrated John Fhilpot Corran was at that time, 
and for many preceding years, Prior of the conyirial Com- 
XQunity of Wits and Humorists, of which this was a repre- 
senftatioiL 
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order of the ScreWy. headed by their Prior. They 
wore high cylindrical caps^ of ctaret-cohmred 
clotk, with mantlea e£ the same colour^ Uned 
with ndute popMn, eaeh having a small silver 
eorkscasew^ suspended by a collar firom tJie neek^ 
On. amving at the £bot of the. platform, the 
Prkr advanced, and addressed his loidship a» 

"My Lord, — We, the Prior and Kni^tfrCom? 
paatoir of ; ihQ Taxmt- jovial the > Archimtedean 
OTdsF of the Screw^Jbeg leave* to appreaeh yomr 
Imddbip with oar vnfeigned eongratuktiona on 
jonr bting seated- in the dvic chaii^ of thia 
aadoent and loyal Metropc^^ - 

^^ My lord, as the olive has been signalized aa 
ti^ harbiiigexr of rwt, • so haa the grape aa the 
first feuiia of abandanee? and good oheer.. Aa 
the one* makes man's &ce to shine, so does; the 
tidier hia heart tor. sejoice ;.. and they that woidd 
agoin,' ite total ^iirase, on the plea. o£ avoiding 
ita oiasKi, instead of e^EaJltmg,. lower the standard 
ei virtoe ;: which consists in total abstinence, from 
Idlings prohibited^ maderation in the use of 
thaiags permitted, and libendity in the diffusion 
among others of the blessings vouchsafed to 
ourselves. Aa your lordship has been eminent 
for these qualities^ we beg to be allowed to in- 
vest you with this emblem of our order." 

The Prior,, at the same time, advanced, and 
threw over the worthy Magistrate's neck a 
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claret-coloured collar, on which was inscribed 
the motto of the order — "/n vino veritas^^ — 
suspended from which was the sUver emblem. 

Her ladyship being, on her side, invaded by 
a succession of applicants for her custom, con- 
sisting of tradesmen, servants, nurses, accou- 
cheurs, &c., signified to his lordship her wish 
to take a circuit of the rooms, in order to avoid 
further importunities; when in their round they 
came on a scene of so humorous a nature that 
it arrested the worthy Magistrate's attention — 
it was that of the Recorder's Court, on the bench 
beside whom he beheld himself seated, with the 
living efiigy of Sir Simeon Bradshaw at the other 
side. 

The whole trial of the King, at the suit of 
Ttmgg^ against the prisoners at the bar, on the 
heads of two of whom appeared red and purple 
wigs, had just concluded. His lordship was in 
time to see the porcupine wig that covered the 
crown of the soi-disant Fitzwigram, flung in the 
face of Mr. Seijeant Whitehead, who quickly re- 
turned the compliment, saturating his opponent 
with a shower of hafa- powder, from an enor- 
mous full-dress one, with sleeves to it descending 
below the waist. The red wig was flung from 
the bar at the Recorder, who returned the com- 
pliment by flinging his own at the prisoner. The 
melie then became general ; wigs, red, white, and 
purple, caps — and amongst them, a monstrous 
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turban — ^flying about in all directions, in clouds 
of hair powder ; in the midst of which the Court 
broke up. 

On their next round they encountered the 
same party, dancing a quadrille, to the air of 
u jjr^Ve ^i noddin\^^ the couples nodding to each 
other most significantly, three times, at the 
^^ nid^ nid^ noddirC^^ of the tune ; and shaking out 
volumes of white dust over each other ; the City 
beadles having been metamorphosed into two 
fiddlers. 

The Lady Mayoress's indignation could scarcely 
be repressed by her placid spouse at this degrad- 
ing scene. ^^ Pon niy wort," she excldmed aloud, 
" this is a pretty way to keep up the dignity of 
the office these imperants have assumed, with 
their ' nit, fait, nottin *•" 

There was a Diogen^ there, looking with a 
lighted lantern in his hand for an honest man. 
fie held his light up, occasionally, to the faces 
of the passers-by. His cjmical epigrams were ' 
couched in a kind of doggerel verse, as he lowered 
his light from each face, declaring 'twas not 
that of the person he was in search of. He 
seemed, in defiance of then* disguises, to be ac- 
quainted with the persons and purposes of all he 
accosted. 

Two individuals, closely enveloped in dark 
mantles and slouched hats, were in the act of 
passing the philosopher, when, holding up his 
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lantern to one of them^ whcoD, though he saw 
BOfk Ma face^ which was covered with a black 
mask, yet seeming to recognise, he exclaimed^ 

'*^Thou*rfc not tie man I aeek — puflf not thy jaw, 
And cease to seaaon'iritk bad pmm^ wone law." 

Hdding UB tie Kgl. to the other, he added, 

'MiTar.lJiou ,of the.qat-o'rnine-tailB — MkrUal Sir^ 
. Too mucb thou sayoorest of th' executioner." 

The ^|>eram& addixssfifed passed ob, without 
seeming to notice these rude remarks, tiU, <^ 
senmig a group o£ characters in % deq> rec^s, 
fa^wecaa two ■of the ^*ge fnllars, they st<^pped at 
a ahdrt difftanee from thetm The parly G€»aisted 
of tw^'iiuBS^ in blan^ veil% with heavy silver 
craeifixaa hanging fnan their girdlles^ habited 
so similarly as to be altogether mdialaiignishable« 
Tb^ were in de^ donfeiesieey in company with 
a Spaniaerd^ ia a lai^ cloak, and deep-le&ved 
aoB^raroy wHch eotnipletely overshadowed his 
£Me!, .'At'^adtue diatanoe stood^ but apart from 
imA iatoothert two friam of the Order of the Re^ 
denptica; wildi tbar white cowte drawn over 
their headbw In thdb hands were long wlute 
fitaffi»^ sormo«mted with the cross. 

The Cyzuc passing oot ako on his expe^tion 
of discovery behind the two persons he had 
latdy .accosted,, overheard the following words, 
as they fell from one of them : — ^^ Hers is a yellow 
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carriage ; his a dark-coloured one. I skall have 
them. well watched on their return, I know their 
persofis. veil." They then moved on. The phi* 
losopher immediately approached the tallest of 
the friars, and whispered in his ear — " Ypu are 
discovered, and dosely watched; xetum not in 
the same vehicles in which you came/^ 
, He tbcn »M,™1 «pidl7 .way. wh«v p«h,g 
another g];Qup9 consistmg hke the former of two 
black nun^ with theb Father Gonfessor,.a Jesutt, 
the tallest of whpm represented the laat Prioress 
of St., Mary's, and the other h^ attendant,, he 
aaidt addressiog the females^ 

'** In' Tain ttioae sombre garments strive to hide 
' 'Iftie'Siistelf Idng betrothed, and sister biide.^ 

Thi^n^ tuminfi^ to the Father Confessor, he 
,«ktaa, l»Lg tHlight .B to b«=onc»W 
^sage, ,^ 

'*. Thott arfi> tikc^ man. long song^Kt^-tkat diaowter 
, Does not l^epojne tkee^-^in thjuie o'WTL appe^ 
Direst thee of that craft^r masqtierade, 
^ iiK)lVing to thy Priestship this oharkde : — 
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Myself, my first in modeoi French addroues^ 
My seoond thee accosts in ancient Greek, 

White any' thing you please my third expresses, 
OShay ^ aeanniiig FrvMit of Rome bespeak." 

" And,*^ rejoined the Jesuit, 

I 

** A Cynic h/wyer, too, or I mistake.'* 
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A very substantial Mary Queen of Scots in- 
deed, arrayed in black velvet and diamonds, 
passing at the time, the Philosopher, when she 
had gone by, exclaimed, 

" By lot and by scot, by scot and by lot, 
Save in the shambles, seen I have not 
Such a lot oiJUih, meat as is on that Scot.** 

He then extinguished his light, and was no more 
seen, nor was it ever discovered who he was. 

The hour waxed late, or rather early, on the 
following morning ; the Spaniard had long dis- 
appeared, and the tallest of the friars announced 
to the disconsolate wife that the hour of separa- 
tion was come, while the other went out to see 
after the carriage, at the same time that he held 
a private conference with her apart from the 
chief. The effect of it was evident, in the change 
that took place in her whole deportment. She 
appeared to have been imbued with fresh 
energy and high spirit. She manifested no de- 
pression at the prospect of separation, perhaps 
for ever, from her partner for life, nor exhibited 
any S3maptoms of the feelings that were yet at 
the tune rending her bosom, being made aware 
that all their movements were watched. And 
though the Chief was also put on his guard as to 
the necessity of suppressing any emotions that 
might agitate him, he was kept, nevertheless, 
in complete ignorance of the intended ulterior 
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movements of the parties. He (O'Conor) took 
him under his arm, and hastily led him out 
to the carriage, which the other friar had, on re* 
turning, announced was in readiness, stepping 
into which, they drove off. As he passed out, 
he caught a sight of Captain Strong again, who 
was stationed with a company of his regiment in 
the street, and seemed by some strange fiitaHty 
thus to be brought into constant collision with 
him ; he was in conversation with Major Swan, 
who was mounted, with a large detachment 
of dragoons in attendance. 

Shortly after, the undaunted wife, around 
whom her attendant had wrapped a large mantle 
with a hood, made her appearance, and striding 
into the dark-coloured vehicle, followed by her 
trusty friar, it drove off. 

Immediately a detachment of six dragoons, 
headed by the Major and the officer in command, 
filed off and followed them at a quick trot. The 
intrepid woman was not in the least discomposed, 
when, before they got to Carlisle Bridge, she per- 
ceived the dragoons at either side of the carriage, 
and through the circular window behind beheld, 
by the dawning light, the police magistrate iand 
officer in the rear. Her attendant made the 
single remark, being the only word uttered 
during the drive — 

" Dem hab found de mare^s ness dis momin'.'^ 



On dieir arrival m College Green, the t5or- 
yysrsl of tke party ordei»d the drxver*-^hb 
seemed to have beeto prevMMisly a{ipr»^ of the 
direclioii he -wafi to take l]^ pointing his dshvi^^ 
to face his horsei^ hea^ np Damensl^i^t, when, 
turning into th^ loTt^r Cafitle^yard, the prisKMtifePd 
Trere ooaiBig&ed to separate a^ttments in Bii<- 
niin^gham T^Biw^r. On getting* oat, Madame B^te- 
Edwaid obsierved that the carriage wasniotthe 
Mme she 3wi siet 6ut in. 

The neitt morning a st^rong Sensation was 
created throughout the city by the report tini* 
Tcraally spread tha* ^?%e Fitxf-EdwdercT had been 
arrested 1k» night before at the fkncy ball. MobB 
collected, andvodifie^^ons of a treasonable natait 
were heard in every dirtection; The Privy Conn* 
cil was summoned to meet at eleven o'clock; th^ 
Lord Chancellor being on the Chancery bench, the 
Pursuivant announced to him tiiat his presence 
was required in the council chamber immediately. 
His carrii^ not being in attendance, he set out 
on foot ; but was soon recognised by the mob, and 
bdng violently assailed, would have been torn to 
pieces had he not, like a predecessor of his in the 
sister land in former days, been obliged to seek 
refuge, which he did in a gun-maker^s shop, when, 
being a man of courage and resolution, he issued 
forth from it again, armed with a brace of pistols. 
Hisdangerous situation becoming known, a strong 
party of the Castle guard came to his protection. 
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After the oouncil liad beea sonne tmoi ia deli*- 
bemtioQ, two sedan-cbairs, with <lie ICijor «iid a 
strong body of constables, were sent acrosft to the 
Tower^ to conduct the porisoners before theot. - A 
misgiving came over the mind af. the-aagbtmte^ 
when he saw the %hi stej^ with which, the 
ptifloner in femaile guise (fixr they both remainBd 
elosely colored, refiudng all aouriflhinefit) . de^ 
sGended die Tower stairs, and . entered the 
Tdiicfe. 

On the prisoner in female diagiuBe helag 
Qshered into the Council Cbaxsber, akidadvanoed 
to the foot of the taUe, the Chaooellor, in rathcp 
a perempto^ tone, said, ^^ Be so good^^ my. lord^ 
as to divest yourself of fJiat disguise yoa ha^e 
iJMNight praper to assume." 

^^ Most asflnredly," r^ied a female • WMoe, to 
the no small aatomshmeat of the members; when, 
taking cff the veil, asA thxowing back a large 
hood, shediscoveied a &ce <rf much beauty, while 
her Mack eyes flashed a kok of auger and pro-. 
found disdain on her persecutors. , . 

The Attomey-GenenI, who had thus a second 
time been made the dupe of the magistrate's mis*- 
take, also cast a furious glance at him. 

"You've caught a Tartar^ Major," he said. 
** Order the other prisoner in ; he may be the 
right Dramio in this Comedy of Errors^ 

The Black, howeyer, cm entering, waited not 
for the order to display his countenance. Fling- 
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ing back his cowl, he exposed his ebony features 
to view, exhibiting a set of white masticators in 
a broad grin. 

"De bhiie bir\^^ said he, "hab caught de 
black bir^ dis mom." 

The gravity of the council gave way at this 
strange denouement of the comedy. The Chan- 
cellor nubedr from tiie chair, and his carriage 
bei&g in attendance, hurried off to the Courts ; 
and so carefully did the members of the council, 
and all connected with the arrest, preserve the 
secret, both for State and personal reasons, that it 
was never revealed ; nor was it until many years 
subsequent to the event that it was made known 
to ourselves by one of them. The intelligence 
that the Chief had been arrested was speedily 
contradicted, and the excitement subsided. 

Sir Roderic O'Conor having arranged all mat- 
ters for his own marriage on the 19th of the 
coming month of May, returned to his country 
mansion, to forward another union which he had 
set his heart on. 

At the University commencements, Harry 
Bingham having been awarded the gold medal 
for general good answering during his course, 
the suspension was removed from obtaining his 
degree, and he only now awaited the arrival 
of his father in the metropolis, to set out for 
London, to have his name entered at the Temple. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" But yet I say, 
If impatation, and strong droamstances, 
Whioh lead directly to the door of truth. 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it*' 

Shakspeabe. 

The day at length arrived when the great cause 
between the claimants for the title and estates 
annexed to the Earldom of Glanmore was to be 
heard. 

In presenting to our readers the very extraor- 
dinary particulars of this romance in real life, 
we shall be careful to divest it of all legal tech- 
nicalities and arguments whatever, and present 
in a brief form the gist and substance only of 
that singular case, reduced to a narrative shape, 
not only as taken from the evidence of the wit- 
nesses placed on the table, but in many minute 
respects not essential to sustain it in the Court, 
as taken from their own mouths in a subsequent 
relation given to ourselves. 

It was yet an hour before the time of the 
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opening of the Courts when dingy-looking law- 
clerks in rusty black coats buttoned up to the 
chin, and brown-edged hats, were seen wending 
their way into the Court of King's Bench, with 
huge blue serge bags crammed with papers. 

Shortly afterwards bustling attorneys were 
seen jostling their way in through the large con- 
course of persons who had already thronged 
every part of the Court not reserved for official 
occupation ; an odd lawyer or two were seen to 
^nter, who came early to have a consultation on 
some knotty point, or gain some information 
from the gentlemen of the other profession con- 
ducting or defending the case. Next began to 
appear the officers of the Court, those careless 
GallioSj who looked on all parties with equal 
indifference, anxious only for the fingering of 
the fees from both sides. Then began to drop 
in the gentlemen of the special jury, who were 
packed off to their box by the Clerk of the Crown 
as fast as they came in, and finally, at precisely 
ten o'clock, tibe Judge who was to try the case 
took his seat on the bench ; a few particulars of 
whom may be necessary to the due appreciation 
of the incidents that occurred during the trial. 
He was a person of short stature, and peculiar 
acerbity of countenance, with a stem gravity 
not at all akin to dignity— one of the most emi- 
nent of the judges, with a singular clearness and 
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acumen of mind; — ^but all these fine qualities 
ifere marred by a violent and overbearing tern* 
per, and a savage and bearish manner at times, 
ivhich brought him into frequent collision with 
many members of the Bar ; as well as a perver- 
«ity of opinion, which kept him in perpetual dis- 
agreement with his other brethren on the Bench. 
He tyrannized over the inferior officers of the 
Court, who dared not reply to him, but winced 
imder the cutting and sarcastic rejoinders of 
the " Counsellor." 

The Reverend Mr. Bingham having entered the 
Court, took his seat in one of the side compart* 
ments, while it was observed that neither of the 
daiJEuants, nor the trustees, who were the princi- 
pal parties in the original suit from whence this 
issue arose, made their appearance in Court. 

While the jury were being sworn in, and the 
preliminaries of the trial arranged, the clergy- 
man perceived that the legal gentlemen on their 
side were in close consultation with the attorneys, 
and he could perceive that the Counsellor fre- 
quentiy shook his head as if in doubt on some 
point. At length, when the conference was 
over, catching the clergyman's eye, he beckoned 
faim to take a seat beside him. 

" I have given this matter, Mr. Bingham," he 
said, "every consideration in my power; and 
while I think we have a strong case on the first 

G 2 
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point in issue, in which, if We succeed, we may 
throw back the adverse claimant for many years ; 
yet, I confess, on the second point, I am not so 
sanguine, and that is the one in which your 
proUge is more materially concerned; whUe I 
think we shall establish the fact of the Earl 
having married, and had an heir, yet I think 
the identification of our young claimant, Stephen, 
with that fact, is a matter that will require much 
clearer proof than we can bring forward at pre- 
sent. 

" I have reason to think that they will allege 
that the person who went by the name of 
Stephenson, and subsequently, on the marriage, 
assumed the title of Glanmore, was an impostor ; 
and that the witness, William Lockesley, was an 
accomplice, and as such, that his testimony is 
not to be relied on. Then the witness M'Donel 
only knew him to be Earl of Glanmore from his 
own assertion, and that only a day or two before 
the clandestine marriage; since which, he has 
never seen or heard anything of him. We have 
neither the certificate of that marriage, nor can 
we. produce the priest who celebrated it. Had 
we the former, we could prove the Earl's hand- 
writing, which would be conclusive on that 
point. But then comes the next point, how are we 
to identify the claimant Stephen with the issue 
male of that marriage, even on the supposition 
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that the jury believe the evidence of Lockesley, 
that there was such issue male?" 

The cause being here called on, the junior 
kiwyer stated the nature of the proceedings, and 
the points for the jury's consideration. 
j The Counsellor then rose on the part of the 
ti^ustees, as also of the young claimant, and in a 
i^peech of four hours' duration, stated the whole 
qC the case relied on, to sustain the deed of trust, 
on the grounds of Stephen, Earl of Glanmore, 
being still in existence ; also as to the feet of his 
having married and had issue male, one son, 
who, he contended, would be proved to the satis- 
faction of the jury to be no other than the clai- 
mant Stephen, commonly known as Stephen 
Bingham. 

" There are," commenced the lawyer, address- 
ing the juxy, " some chapters in the book of 
real life, more strange and out of the ordinary 
course of nature, and even stretching beyond the 
bounds of common probabUity farther, than any 
t^es of fiction that ever issued from the most 
fanciful imagination ; for while the romancist, if 
he wishes to keep the interest of his readers in- 
tent on his tale, though he may go to the very 
verge, yet must not go beyond the range of pro- 
bability, nor suflfer the exuberance of his fancy 
* to o'erstep the modesty of nature,' yet nature 
herself, as she sometimes produces the most 
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monstrous animal conformations, so does she, in 
the course of that current of events which is 
perpetuaUy rolling on in this world,-so does she, 
I say, sometimes produce combinations of them 
of the most extraordinary kind, and so far ex-* 
tending b^ond the limits of credibility, and 
forming episodes in the history of life of so 
strange a nature, that were they not supported 
by testimony unquestionable, sometimes that of 
our own senses, we could scarcely be induced to 
put confidence in their reality. 

" Of such a character is the case," continued 
the lawyer, *' which I have now to submit to 
you, forming a series of incidents complete in 
themselves, and connected together by a chain 
of evidence the most unquestionable, and which^ 
Z have every reason to believe, will be wound up 
by you in a verdict affirmatory of the points 
submitted to you; namely, that Stephen Fitz- 
Stephen, sixth Earl of Glanmore, is still existent, 
and was married, and had issue male, one only 
son ; and that Stephen, the present claimant, is 
the true and lawful issue, heir male, of that 
marriage, and as such, entitled in reversion to 
the large estates annexed to the Earldom. 
' ^' As to the title to these estates, or as to the 
family Title pedigree, there is, I conceive, no ques- 
tion before you. The interests of both parties 
concerned in the result being identical on these 



points, and derived from the same origin. All I 
shall here state to you in r^erence to the former 
is, that they are derived from grants from the 
Crown, in several successive reigns, for services 
rendered ; and which, should we take ulterior pro- 
ceedings for their recovery, we shall be prepared 
to prove ; and as t^ the latter — I mean the Title 
— ^'tis a matter that will be determined by a 
higher tribunal than this, yet probably based on 
the verdict you shall give on this trial/' 

The lawyer here stated the origin of the 
&mily, tracing it down to the great-great-grand* 
father of Steph«[i, " who, I shall presume," con* 
tinned he, '' on the strength of the evidence to 
be submitted to you, is still alive. He was 
created Baron Glancullen by Henry YHI. Fr<Hii 
that Baron of GlanouUen descended, in a direct 
line, Richard, the &ther of tlie present presumed 
Earl Stephen, and <^ Richard, the present adverse 
claimant of his titie and estates." 

The lawyer then went into a statement of the 
ttansaetions that took place on Stephen's, the 
sixth Earl, coming of age, in the year 1771, 
and of his departure from this country in the 
year 1774. 

He then stated, at ftdl length, the residue of 
the case, as subsequently substantiated by the 
evidence of the witnesses put on the table, which, 
having not only procured from the full report of 
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the trial, but in many minute particulars, as we 
have said, from the mouths of the witnesses 
themselves, we shall proceed to detail in the 
form of a continued and condensed narrative. 

The first witness that made his appearance on 
the table, was a person of a very emaciated 
figure, tall and thin in the extreme, with hait 
perfectly white. He gave his evidence, both on 
the direct and cross-examination, in the cleareist 
and most satisfactory manner; though it was 
striven, in the latter, to throw aspersions on him 
of the fouUest character, his testimony remained 
unshaken and his temper unruffled. 

" My name," he began, " is William Lockesley ; 
I am a native of Oxford, and entered into the 
service of Lord Glanmore, then Lord GlancuUen, 
when a student at Christ Church. On his 
coming of age, in the year 1771, after succeed- 
ing his father in the title and estates, I accom- 
panied him to Dublin, where he remained till 
1774. His brother Richard, the present opposing 
claimant, was there at the time. There arose some 
differences between them, not only on pecuniary 
matters, but on others of a more delicate nature. 
They came under my own observation, and as I 
am directed, I shall state the nature of them. 
Eichard had been paying attentions to a lady of 
rank, in Dublin, before my lord's coming, and 
it was said, was to have been married to her ; 
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but on the arrival of my lord, she transferred 
her affections to him, which enraged his brother 
so, that he made a vow, as my lord often told 
me, that if he married her, he would take his 
life. There had been a bad feeling on his bro- 
ther's part against him from their boyhood, 
arising from a report — ^^vhether true or not, I can't 
say — ^that the nurse-tender, who had attended 
my lord's mother in her confinement of them both, 
being twins, had substituted the younger brother 
for the elder, as inheritor to the title and estates, 
and that she made a confession of it on her 
death-bed. The lady who had been the cause 
of the recent animosity between them died, 
which, with the continued hostility of his bro- 
ther, so aflfected my lord, that he determined 
on going on the Continent for some years; and 
with the object of paying his debts on the pro- 
perty, and especially his brother's large portion, 
he put his estates into trustees' hands. 

** We sailed from Dublin in a yacht he pur- 
chased for the purpose, he determining to travel 
in his own chaise through the interior of the 
countries he proposed visiting, and sending the 
vessel round to the most convenient ports to await 
his arrival. We left Ireland in 1774, and pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, to the Hague, passed 
through the Low Countries, and from thence by 
the Rhine to Manheira, Stlitgard, and by the Lake 
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of GoDfltance into Switzerland; from whence^ 
psssing over the Alps by the Little Bemardine, 
we trardled from Bellinzona, across the Laggo 
Mflggiore into Italy ; the vessel being ordered to 
Genoa to await our return. We had been staying 
some time at Florence, when my lord returned 
home late one night, saying that hia life had 
been attempted in the street by an assassin whom 
he had disarmed, and whose dagger he produced : 
it seemed to make a deep impression on his mind. 
He never mentioned the subject to me again ; but 
la a few days told me that he had determined to 
teavd incognito^ under the name of Stephenson^ 
which he continued to assume while on the Con** 
tinent. When we arrived at Genoia, he paid off 
the English crew and captain he had brought 
out, and sent them home, and hired Italians. 
We then sailed for Marseilles ; from whence he 
determined on passing into Spain by the Pyre- 
nees, and from thence to Lisbon ; to which place 
he ordered the yacht. His ulterior object was 
to go to Havre, and tronk thence to Paris, there 
to remain for a couple of years, sending the vessel 
home; but circumstances occurred in Lisbon 
which defeated that object, and from which ori- 
ginated all the troubles which subsequently befel 
him/^ 

" These circumstances, my lord," said the con- 
ducting lawyer, " we purpose laying before the 
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jury from the mouth of another witness in the first 
iZince, and then, re-examining the present wit- 
ness as to them, proceed to the detail of the suhse- 
quent events of this singular episode in real life." 

Miles M^Donel, £sq., of Ballyvoola, being 
called) next made his appearance on the table, 
and detailed in evidence so much of the story he 
had related at the Priest's table, as pertdn^ to 
the Earl, up to the time of his leaving the 
Dominican church for Cadiz. 

William Lockesley being again put on the 
table, continued the narrative as follows, hay* 
ing previously fiilly corroborated the preceding 
witness's testimony as to all the circumstances 
connected with the rencontre in the gardens, the 
elopement fnxn the convent, and the subsequent 
marriage: — 

^' After my lord and his lady had got into the 
carriage," continued the witness, ^^ the maid being 
seated beside me in the rear, we advanced at a 
rapid rate, having four post-horses to the chaise. 
When about three miles from Lisbon on the 
Villa Franca road, being obliged to make a con- 
siderable detour before we could turn our faces 
towards Spain, as we had to go round the wide 
embouchure of the river, we were stopped by 
four mounted troopers of the polida^ who had fol- 
lowed us at full speed, and who, heading the csur- 
riage, drew across the road. They called out to 
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the postilion to stop, or that they would shoot one 
of the horses, while my lord, who was a most deter- 
mined man, letting down one of the front windows 
and putting out a pistol, threatened to shoot him 
himself if he did not proceed, and called out to 
the troopers that he would shoot the first that 
attempted to obstruct him. They, however, 
seemed to take no notice. The postilion, be- 
tween the two threatened fires, attempted to 
drive on, when one of the leaders was shot dead. 
My lord then shot the trooper whose pistol he 
saw levelled, who fell off his horse. I fired a 
second pistol which killed the horse of another. 

"We were in this sad condition, when a cochera 
de pasta drove up at full speed, from which a 
number of persons hastily descended, and sur- 
rounding our carriage; my lord was quickly 
overpowered, and we were both disarmed. The 
leader of the party announced himself as an 
Alcalde or magistrate of the city; he had two 
attendants with him. The other four were 
officers of tho Inquisition masked. There was 
another person inside masked also, but he re- 
mained in the post carriage until my lady and 
her maid were placed inside it, he at the same 
time descending at the opposite side. 

" I was directed to separate their luggage, 
which was placed in the boot of the vehicle, and 
two of the masked attendants mounting on the 
outside, it set off at full gallop across the country. 
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"The postilion who drove the four horses, just 
previously to getting into the saddle, I heard, 
while I was putting the luggage into the fore- 
boot, whisper to the other that drove our chaise, 
' Que distancia a Elvaa V to which the other re- 
plied, * Setenta legoas.^ They possibly imagined 
I did not understand the language. 

" The masked individual who had been inside 
the cochera de posta^ then took the place I had 
occupied behind the Earl's carriage, together 
with one of the attendants; the Alcalde with 
another got inside and placed their prisoner 
between them, he having been held in durance 
the whole time. They placed also the wounded 
policeman in front, and the whole party set off 
for Lisbon, taking no more notice of me than if 
I had been a dog, save that the individual behind 
turning round presented a pistol at me, under 
the supposition that I was going to get up on the 
mounting step in the rear. I continued some 
time in a state of stupefaction at this sudden 
change in our fortunes, not knowing what to do, 
my luggage and all that I possessed having been 
carried off; but finding I had no alternative, I 
returned to our late apartments in the town. 
These we had previously surrendered, having 
sent all our heavy baggage off in the yacht, 
which was ordered round to Cadiz. 

" I found my landlady much surprised at the 
return of the chaise with all our effects in it, the 
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postilion having informed her that he had direc- 
tions to leave it there, the Earl having been 
removed from it at the gate of the Inquisition. 
She was in much alarm, and by no means dis- 
posed to give me admission, but eventually con- 
sented, on my paying her in advance for my 
sojournment there for a short time, to admit 
me till I heard some tidings of my lord; for 
having received a considerable sum from him to 
defray the «cpen«« of the journey, I had ample 
funds. 

^' I had been there about ten days, when one 
night I was aroused from my bed by the lady of 
the house rushing into my room in a terrified 
manner, saying she was undone; that the house 
was beset by the officers of the Inquisition, deplor- 
ing her having admitted me ; at the same time that 
I heard a violent knocking at the door. On look- 
ing out of the window, I perceived a person 
cloaked and masked, wearing one of the large 
slouched hats belonging to the attendants of the 
tribunal, at the door. He motioned to me to 
come down and open it, which, after dressing 
myself hastily, I did, under the impression that 
I should be instantly immured within its walls 
for having returned to the city, or possibly be sent 
to the civil prison for the fray with the policia. 

" On opening the door the person hastily 
entered, banging to and locking it after him. 
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He then as hastily flung off his disguise, and to 
my inexpressible joy, I perceived my lord. He 
told me that not a moment was to be lost in 
quitting Lisbon ; to get him an instant change 
of clothes, he being in the prison dress. 

"On my telling him that the carriage and 
Inggage had been sent back, he directed me to 
open the secret compartment in it, where he had 
deposited his pocket-book, watch, and other 
valuables, on what he supposed was an attack of 
robbers. I found them there as directed, and 
giving a purse well filled to our landlady, with 
directions to keep the carriage and property 
till further orders, we speedily left the hoose, 
carrying with us the Inquisition garments 
bundled up, within side which was a large parcel 
of keys on an m>n ring, which he had brought 
with him. 

^^ It being our design to make our escape into 
Spain, we hastened down to the ferry station, 
where there are boats in constant attendance 
plying between the town and the village of 
Andrea GcMegos at the opposite side ; where taking 
a boat, we were soon in the midst of the broad 
mouth of the Tagus. Here, as if inadvertently, I 
dropped overboard the bundle, which, from the 
weight of the keys, sunk immediately to the 
bottom, my lord affecting to be very angry with 
me for my carelessness. When disembarked, we 
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hastened in the direction of the town of Venda 
los Prigones. On our route I communicated to 
ray lord the substance of the conversation I had 
heard between the postilions, which seemed to 
inspire him with fresh hopes of recovering my 
lady. 

" On the approach of morning, we concealed 
ourselves in one of the deep glens in which the 
country abounds, planted thickly with old chest- 
nut, cork, and olive trees, and covered beneath 
with an undergrowth of various j&owering and 
aromatic plants, imbedded in which we lay,; 
only entering the estralagems to eat our hurried 
meals at dark. 

"We had much to apprehend, not only from 
the pursuit of the officers of the Inquisition, but 
from the banditti with which the country, 
especially towards the frontier, abounds; my 
lord having a large sum, not only in specie, 
but in bills on several banking houses, on his 
person. 

" In this manner we pursued our route by way 
of Montemor to the frontier town of Estremosr 
"We had, previously to setting out, provided our- ' 
selves with our pistols, which had not been 
removed from the carriage. My lord had also 
brought with him many documents of value, 
which had been in the secret compartment in the 
chaise. 

"After passing the frontier, we in a short 
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time arrived at the town of Badajoz^ where, 
being secure from all further pursuit, we put up 
at a small poaada in the suburbs, my lord having 
determined to remain there until he could ascer- 
tain where in the frontier city of Elvas my lady 
had been secreted, or whether conveyed from 
thence elsewhere. 

^' He here gave me the following account of his 
escape: — 

" ' The carriage on entering Lisbon,' he pro- 
ceeded to say, * drove direct to the gate of the 
Inquisition building. I was delivered up by the 
Alcalde to its officers, and conducted to a small 
apartment, where I was stripped, and a suit of 
black woollen garments put on me ; and every 
instrument by which I might attempt to effect 
my escape taken from me, but my purse, with a 
small supply of cash, left. 

" * I was then led through several corridors 
and dark passages down a circular stone stair 
into the dungeon compartment below. From 
more than one of these dismal cells I heard the 
sounds of lamentations and the groans of despair. 
I was led into one, and the door being secured, 
I was left to my own meditations. 

" ' I was attended, I conceive, by the same 
person every day, but as he was constantly 
masked, and never replied to any question I put 
to him, I had no means of distinguishing him, 
save by his manner, from another. My meals con- 
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sisted of good substantial food, with a small flask 
of wine, and at dinner some aq^i ardiente. 

" * One day I remarked that the person attend- 
ing me, instead of having his keys, which were 
.very ponderous, suspended from his girdle as 
usual, carried them under his arm, and that he 
wore a long black cloak over his inside garments ; 
and farther, on taking a closer inspection, I per- 
ceived him to be altogether a different person 
from my ordinary attendant, being, I conceived, 
either a new-comer, or some one from another 

• 

department sent to supply the casual absence of 
the other. I further remarked, that, when ar- 
ranging the table, he laid the keys down on it. 

" ' When he had retired, I determined on putting 
a plan into execution, which his conduct had 
suggested to me^ if he gave me the like oppor- 
tunity when he came to remove the. supper 
apparatus. On his appearance in the same 
dress, and his laying down the keys, I knocked 
some article off the table, as if inadvertently, 
with my elbow; and when he stooped to pick it 
up, I seized the keys, and striking him such a 
violent blow on the crown of the head, as laid 
him senseless on the flags, I stripped off his 
mask and cloak, and gagging and securing his 
hands and feet with the sheet, I put them on ; 
then seizing the keys and opening the door, I 
locked and bolted it after me, and hastened 
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along the passage, which was lighted by a dim 
lamp at the far end. I had the less fear arising 
frofm his cries or blows on the door being heard, 
should he extricate himself from the position I 
left him in, as such indications of despair from • 
the unfortunate inmates of the dungeons were of 
common occurrence* 

" ' Once outside my own dungeon, however, the 
difficulty and danger I should incur in attempt- 
ing to make my way out of the prison appeared 
to be almost insurmountable. I, nevertheless, 
ascended the dungeon stairs with a firm step, 
and passed down the corridors I had traversed on 
my intromission, with the keys hanging from my 
hand, and with all the impcn-tance of a person of 
trust I met one or two other persons in the same 
capacity, but was not accosted, silence being the 
order of the prison. At length, pushing open a 
large door, which fell to again on my passing 
throu^ it, I found myself in the large hall, into 
which the entrance door from the court without 
opened. There was a porter sitting beside it^ 
with the huge key that opened it in his hand. 
I was devising in my mind what pretence I should 
adopt to make an attempt of getting throu^ it^ 
when the door of a distant apartment opened, 
and several officials issued from it in file, and 
drew up in the hall. I instantly approached, 
and placed myself at the tail of the row. The 
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man next me looked at me once or twice in a 
scrutinizing manner, but, as I conceive, imagin- 
ing me to be one of the guard who had comq 
from some other quarter, he took no moro 
notice of me ; the party was evidently going on. 
some midnight mission. In a few minutes ann 
other person, who appeared to be of considerably 
higher rank, came out from an inner office, andi 
motioning to the party to face to the right,? 
preceded them, the porter unlocking and unbolt-; 
ing the gate to let us pass through, 

" * We advanced into the courtyard, and thei 
outer gate being opened in like manner, we 
issued out. There were two dark carriages 
standing at the gate, into which some of the 
party got, while others went on the front seats ; 
I got into a seat behind, and we moved rapidly 
off. 

" * When a couple of streets had been passed, 
and we got into the suburbs of the city without 
the range of the lights, I dropped down, and re- 
mained prostrate on my face till the carriage 
had turned the comer of another street, then 
rising up, I made my way to our former resi- 
dence, where I rightly calculated I should find 
you.' 

'' I asked him whether he had any idea as to 
who the mysterious person was who accompanied 
the officers from Lisbon, having, at the same 
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time, my own impressions as to his identity* 
The sunple answer he gave was — *The same 
person we encountered in the gardens of the 
Pallaccio.' He observed a long and moody 
silence after this, nor did he ever open his lips 
to me on the subject again. 

"" After remaining a short time at Badajoz, my 
lord resolved on the hazardous project of again 
penetrating into Portugal in search of his lady, 
judging, from what I had overheard, that she 
must be concealed somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Elvas. 

"We made inquiries of our posadera^ in a 
general way, as to its churches, convents, and 
other public buildings. She informed us that, 
though the seat of a bishop, there were only two 
monasteries, of the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, in the town, and no female convent what- 
ever ; but that about a league and a half from it, 
on a lofty eminence, overhanging the frontier 
river, the Caya^ was the large female convent of 
the nuns of Santa Cruz. 

" Judging it possible that it might contain the 
object of his solicitude, my lord determined on 
losing no time in making preparations for ascer- 
taining the fact. We accordingly procured two 
Spanish peasant dresses, the one for my lord con- 
sisting of a brown cloth jacket, with sleeves laced 
to the shoulders, a short cloak to hang on the left 
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■arm, a scarlet laced waistcoat and yellow sash. 
The lower habiliments were of the same coloured 
doth, with rows of silver buttons down the sides, 
together with gaiters of tanned leather. This, with 
the exception of a stnnbrero and krge cloak whick 
he wore, the better to disguise his person, is 
the usual habit of the Spanish Estremaduran 
peasant of the better class. My dress was of an 
inferior kind, consisting entirely of a suit of 
brown chamms leather^ being that generally 
worn by the mocoB de rmdos^ or muleteers, togethor 
with a slouched hat, the whole similar in &shion 
to the other, but of inferior materials. We each 
<:arried in our hands the cajuda^ or large stick 
used by the peasants : and besides our pistoh, 
which Lre coaled within our girdles, we had 
provided ourselves with the long clasped knives 
in general use in the country. 
, ^^ As my lord could speak the Spanish Ian'* 
^age flu^itly, he had no fear of detection on 
his own j)art ; but as I had only an imperfect 
knowledge of it, he desired me either to answer 
all questions put to me as briefly as possible, or 
affect to be altogether dumb. 

^^ We set off from the posada at a late hour, on 
a fine evening, at the close of the month of 
August, and in a short time reached the Oaya, 
which lies only a league and a half beyond 
Badajoz; here, instead of crossing it and pro- 
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the Spanish bank of it, until we entered a deep 
ravine, which increased, in depth and gloominess 
as we advanced. Its sides were clothed to the 
aanunits with cork, oUve, and various fruit trees, 
interspersed with lof%y chestnuts and walnuts; 
beneath which, down to the river-side, which 
kere swept rapidly along over a bed of rock, 
ikey were covered with a thick undergrowth 
eoiKsisldnfif of myrtles, irum-cistus, laurestinums. 
and variL aro^iTpknte, with here and the.^ 
orange and lemon trees interspersed. 

^^ The autumn moon in a short time showed 
her deep-red, full countenance, which brought 
into view this beautiful valley, and into distant 
perspective, after we had penetrated deep into it, 
a large pile of ancient buildings, situated on a 
Vast and apparently inaccessible eminence at the 
extreme end of the ravine, which we judged to be 
the convent of Santa Cruz^ on the Portuguese 
side of the river. 

" We continued our walk through the deep" 
glen still becoming narrower as we advanced, 
and its sides steeper, till they seemed almost to 
approach each other over our heads, while the 
river foamed and rushed along with increasing 
fury. 

" At length we came opposite a small mill 
which stood on its bank, beyond which, leading 
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to the Portuguese side, was a bridge of narrow 
dimensions, constructed of timber, from which a 
steep winding path ascended up the . declivity, 
leadings as we conceived, to some high road, and 
pooaibly conducting from thence to the convent, 
situated about a mile further up, over the valley. 

'"^ Before going further, we determined on 
visiting. the mill, and gainmg what informatioii 
we could respecting the inmates of the convent, 
and, if possible, procure a lodging there, until we 
had satisfied ourselves as to the probable com- 
pletion of the object we had in view. 

" We accordingly proceeded to the door, and 
through an adjoining window saw the light of a 
fire. In answer to our knock, a voice called out 
^ Quien eata ahi ?' the Earl replied, ' Los amigos 
— Puede V. alojamos por esta noche.^ But it wa^ 
some time before the door was opened, a window 
having been raised overhead, and a survey taken 
of us. 

" On the door being opened, a female made ha: 
appearance, who told us there was no accommo- 
dation there for strangers. However, my lord pro- 
duced his purse, and telling her .he would amply 
pay for any accommodation she could give us, it 
produced a visible alteration in her demeanour. 
She told us that her husband and son were abroad 
on business, and would not be home till the 
morning ; that we could sit down till then, but 
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she could give us no information as to sleeping 

there till her husband arrived. 

• ^^ My lord put a few pieces into her hand, and 

ihen^ saying he had some business at the convent, 

< iisked the way to it, she pointed out the narrow 

path I have described, leading up from the 

bridge. In answer to other inquiries, she said 

there were about fifty nuns in the convent, some 

habited in black and others in white. She could, 

however, give us little other information, though 

-her husband, she told us, derived his livelihood 

by supplying it with flour ; a piece of intelligence 

:which, without exactly being able to find a 

^reason for, I was not disposed to place much re- 

^liance on. 

" We set off, telling her we should be back in 
n couple of hours. When we had mounted 
about halfway up the steep ascent, we came to the 
narrow road cut through the rock, of which she 
had apprized us, when, turning to the right, we 
were not long till we found ourselves under the 
massive waUs of the convent. The vesper beU had 
been for some time tolling ; we accordingly pro- 
ceeded beneath .the walls for some distance, till 
we enteired a closely-planted thicket, where we 
determined to remain concealed till vespers had 
terminated. The whole of our passage from the 
mill had been through a wood of ancient trees 
with thick underwood beneath. them^ 
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'^ When we conceived vespers had terminated, 
we succeeded in scaling the wall, and again found 
ourselves in a thick shrubbery, laid out in walks, 
but a short distance from the front of the coii« 
vent. We could see the lights gradually to dis'^ 
appear from the windows, as the iimuites retired 
to rest. The Earl then took £rom his breast a 
small silver whistle, from which he drew a lomr 
low sound; in a short time a light, which had 
appeared in the upper part of a lofty tower, was 
intercepted, as if some person had approached 
the window, which we shortly heard open. A 
second, but still lower sound from the whistle^ 
seemed to have determined the movements of 
the person within, for immediately after the light 
became again visible, as if there had been a 
sudden retreat from the window. 

"We sat still in extreme anxiety as to the 
result, when through the trees we saw a light as 
if carried by some person approaching, and 
shortly after two persons with lanterns hastily 
advancing, we crouched down among the shrubs, 
pulling out our pistols. The persons, who 
seemed to be the gate porters, passed up the 
walk, and returning in a short time, Tje heard 
one of them say, ^ It was not the sound of night 
birds, Joho^ but some person's whistle ; I could 
not be deceived.' 

" We sat for a considerable time longer, the 
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casement above still ccmtinmng open. We had 
almost despaired of any token of recognition 
being given us, when the light again was inter- 
cepted, and shortly after some white article fell 
to the* ground. 

^^I crept stealthily over, and picking it up, 
retreated again to our covert; we could dieh 
tiBctly see the head of some person protruded 
from the casem^it above, which soon after closed 
and the light disappeared ; we then effected our 
retreat, and return^ to the null. 

"On knocking, the door was opened by a 
young man, and on entering we perceived 
another much his senior— a stern, determined- 
looking fellow — seated by the fire. To our 
^El sedudoy he gave no answer, but to our de- 
rinand for beds he gave a fiat denial, and told us 
we must move on. 

" My lord, judging what his object was, took 
out his purse, and along with it a brace of 
pistols, in wHch last respect I followed his 
example, saying, as the night portended a storm, 
he was determined to stay there, and was willing 
to pay for his accommodation. 

" Wl^ther it was anxiety for the gold, or fear 
of the lead, I know not, or whether it was in 
expectation of making himself master of the 
purse and its contents, but after some considera- 
tion he. stretched out his hand, and my lord 
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putting two gold pieces into it, he called out 
^ Maria^ on which the female who had been 
above stairs descended ; he desired her to get her 
room ready for the cabbalero, and to lodge the 
moco in the loft of the mill. To this my lord, 
however, peremptorily objected, when the alter* 
cation ran high, till, taking up the pistols, he 
cocked them ; in which I, being obliged to act 
in pantomime, followed his example. Again 
the fellow was subdued, and consented to have a 
bed set on the floor of my lord's apartment 
for me. 

*' Shortly after, Maria set about preparing 
supper, which was quickly laid on the table, 
covered with a clean white napkin. It consisted 
of omelets, solcbicos, or sausages, aiid excellent 
bread, butter, and eggs, with a couple of flasks 
of the vin ordinaire of the country. 

" The miller eventually threw aside his surly 
manner, and became exceedingly inquisitive as to 
where we came from, and our business at the 
convent. 

" He, I imagined, had been well aware that we 
were foreigners in disguise; he addressed himr 
self frequently to me. I only answered }^m with 
a nod or a grunt. 

*^ We retired shortly, securing our door. My 
lord whispered me that he did not like the look 
of our host, and strongly suspected he was con* 
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fleeted with the banditti of the country, for he 
had seen the handle of a stiletto between his 
waistcoat and shirt; and arranged that one should 
sit up and watch, while the other slept. He 
l^en pulled from his breast the small white parcel ; 
it was a cambric pocket handkerchief tied up. 
On opening it, he recognised the name ' Inez^ in 
4>ne corner. He appeared in raptures, pressing 
it several times to his lips. I perceived a paper 
&11 from it, which I picked up and handed to 
him; he read it with anxious eyes. It was 
written in pencil, and ran thus : — 

" * You have . made your escape ; the Holy 
Virgin be praised for it. Mine is hopeless ; I 
am a prisoner for life, closely watched day and 
night. Come not again. I prefer perpetual 
imprisonment to your running the risk of being 
again endangered. The convent is beset with, 
watchers ; but if you could manage to be /near 
the small oratory on the road to Elvas, I might 
have the happiness of seeing your dear face once 
more. There will be a procession from this, to- 
morrow night week, to a midnight mass there.* 
Here there was a stop, as if the writer had been 
iiiterrupted or surprised, or had been in appre- 
hension of some discovery. 

" My lord endured much agitation, and fell 
into a fit of musing. In a short time he laid 
himself down in his clothes. I extinguished the 
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light, and seated myself on one of the crazy 
ehaurs, fearing I should sleep if I followed his 
example. 

*^ I continued so for some time, when I heard 
a foot stealthily ascending the stairs. It ap- 
proached the door, and the latch was cautiously 
lifted ; but whoever the person was, finding the 
door secured on the inside, the footstep retreated 
again ; and shortly after, hearing the outer door 
open, I saw through the crevice of the shutter 
the miller, and his son leave the house. They 
were armed with short carbines, and dressed as 
if for some distant expedition. They passed 
over the bridge, and ascended the pathway, in- 
ducing me to apprehend that they were proceed- 
ing to the convent in the first instance to give 
information as to our place of concealment, and 
that we should be surprised, with the token of 
tiie Donna's privity to our object in our pos- 
session. 

^^ As it b^an to dawn, I saw the miller and 
his son hastily return, bearing something be- 
tween them; what, I could not discern. The 
moon, which was on the eve of dipping below the 
horizon, cast its slanting beams up the valley, 
enabling me to see them, when they had crossed 
the bridge, seize the ends of the two planks that 
stretched from the centre and rested on the near 
»de, and drag them in, so as to leave an impas- 
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sable chasm in it; they secreted the planks 
beneatii the thick underwood that lay at either 
side, and retired into the house. 

^^ The Earl slept until a late hour. Upon his 
rising, I lay down, and, notwithstanding my ap- 
prehension, slept till the midday sun, shining into 
my apartment, aroused me. On descending I 
found my lord in company with the miller's wife. 
The remains of a substantial meal were on the 
table, which I did ample justice to. The woman 
conversed affably with him in the Spanish Ian* 
guage, some words of which I could comprehend. 
We could hear the mill going. She informed us 
that her husband Jacopo and h&r son Jose were 
at work, and had been so the whole night, as they 
had a large demand from the convent. I could 
bear witness to the truth of their night^s labour, 
though milling formed no part of it ; I began, 
however, to be assured that whatever their 
employment during it might have been, it was 
not to give information at the convent. 

'* After some time, my lord asked the woman 
if there was not a small oratory somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and where it was situated. 
She said there was one about half a mile on the 
road to Elvas, after turning from the ascending 
pathway ; she said also that there was a fearful 
history connected with it ; that a great murder 
had been committed within its walls, even at the 
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very alter. : On being asked the particulars, she 
told us that a former Prioress of the convent, who 
had presided over it for twenty years, had been 
a most pious, charitable woman, and had built 
that oratory as a wayside house of devotion for 
travellers, and had endowed it with a rich altar, 
and a silver, lamp, which was kept constantly 
burning in honour of the holy Virgin^ at th^ 
same time, crossmg herself devoutly. She further 
went on to s^y, that travellers and others who 
went in there to pay their devotions to the im- 
maculate Virgin, had constantly left their gifts 
on the altar; nor, though the chapel was alto- 
gether left open, was it ever known to have been 
robbed or desecrated in any manner, notwith* 
standing that the country was fiill of robbers and 
outlaws from both sides of the river, who fre- 
quented the frontiers, from the facility of evading 
justice, by passing from either side to the other, 
they afforded. She further told us that the 
Prioress used to go on the eve of the nativity of 
the holy Virgin at midnight to perform her devo- 
tions there, nor would she allow any person ^ to 
attend her; that, after spending one vigil there 
for the entire night, and not appearing next 
morning, they found her body still on its knees 
at the altar, against which it had fallen, a dagger 
sticking in the breast, and the altar floor floating 
with blood ; that no person had ever been disco- 
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vered as the author of the murder; but that 
strong suspicion had attached to Padre Antonio^ 
a friar of the Dominican convent at Elvas, who 
attended at the convent as father confessor, and 
that he had shortly after disappeared from the 
country ; that, as she had left considerable wealth 
to the convent, being a woman of high rank and 
large property, aflier the purification of the 
oratory, the succeeding Prioress had determined 
on having, in every vigil of the Nativity^ a mid- 
night mass celebrated at it, for the repose of her 
soul ; and that the nuns and holy fathers attached 
to the convent went there in a procession from it 
with the Host, each of the nuns and novitiates 
carrying a lighted candle in her hand, the whole 
chanting a solemn dirge. In answer to my 
lord's question as to the time of the next per- 
formance, she replied, ' On that night week.' 

" We again sat do^vn to dhmer that day, at 
which the miller and his son attended. Libe- 
rally rewarding the hostess for her hospitality, 
on the fall of the evening we set off on our re- 
turn home, taking care to make the upper road 
to Elvas our way, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring the site of our further operations. 

" I saw by the scrutinizing looks my lord cast 
in every direction as we ascended the path, that 
he was laying out some plan for the rescue of the 
Donna, but had no idea it was of the daring 

h3 
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character which he afterwards put into execu- 
tion. When arrived at the junction of the 
pathway with the narrow road leading from the 
convent to the oratory, he stopped for a few 
minutes, and seemed to have determined on his 
^n of operations. 

^^ About half a mile beyond, on the left side 
of the road immediately above the river, lay the 
little oratory — it was a beautiful structure over- 
hanging the deep precipice which stretched down 
to the edge of the torrent. Oleanders, almonds, 
and other flowering plants and shrubs, grew in 
thick clusters around it. We entered, and per- 
eeived by the light of a silver lamp suspended 
from the roof, a small high altar richly burnished, 
in a niche at the upper end, a crucifix, the cross of 
which was of black and the figure of white ivory, 
being fixed above it — ^and the walls round being 
hung with pictures of the Virgin^ from originals 
by MuriBo and other artists. Though the door 
lay constantly unlocked, and many lawless bands 
pervaded the country, no sacrilegious hand had 
ever been laid on any of its decorations, pro- 
bably owing to the enormity of the crime that had 
been perpetrated in it ; on the contrary, many of 
those desperadoes had been known to resort 
there to pay their vows, and make their ofier- 
ings before setting out on their predatory excur- 
sions, and afterwards come to deposit on the 
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altar a portion of their ill-gotten spoils, as we 
were subsequently informed by the Countess. 

'' I was despatched on the morning after our 
return, by the Diligenzia that travelled between 
Madrid and Lisbon, to fetch over our chaise, 
which, arrivmg at the latter place by nightfall, 
I was able to accomplish before daylight on the 
third following morning. 

^' The landlady informed me, that on the sue* 
ceeding morning, after our departure, the house 
had been searched by the Alcalde and a party of 
the police, but no part of the property was inter- 
fered with, nor had any official of the Inquisi- 
tion visited it. 

" On the day appointed for the ffete, we again 
disguised ourselves, and havmg procured three 
mules in my capacity of a rnoco, one of which 
was caparisoned for a lady, we again set out on 
our precarious expedition, but took a different 
route. Grossing the Gruadiana to the north of 
Badajoz, we entered on an extensive plain, 
covered with sheep belonging to the Society of 
the Jfi3?«/a, which in the autumn season are driven 
down in large flocks from the mountains of old 
CastUe to browse on the fertile plains of Estre- 
madura. 

" Having traversed a considerable portion of 
this plain, we ascended a steep and rocky hill to 
the left, and from thence descended into the 
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valley, where lay the scene of our intended 
operations. 

" On arriving at the mill, we were cordially 
received by the wife of Jacopo^ into whose hand 
my lord, previously to setting out, put five golden 
pieces to purchase her good-will, telling her at 
the same time, we should have to conduct to her 
house a lady from the convent that night, to re- 
main only till she could be placed on the sad- 
dled mule. 

^^ She manifested evident symptoms, of alarm 
at this intelligence, justly concluding that it 
must be a clandestine elopement of some of 
the novitiates ; she crossed herself several times,^ 
as if horrified at the sacrilegious proceeding, 
though probably feeling no compunction at the 
plundering and violent proceedings it was beyond 
a matter of doubt her husband was engaged in. 
She deplored his absence on this occasion, having, 
as she said, gone with her son on some busmess 
of importance, from which they would not re- 
turn till* the morning. All their livelihood, 
she asserted, depended on the employment the 
convent gave them, which they should lose, if 
known to aid or assist in such an act of violation 
of the Church. My lord, however, succeeded in 
quieting her apprehensions. 

" The distant toll of the convent clock sounding 
the hour of eleven, warned us to start on our 
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enterprise. We stationed ourselves on either 
side of the pathway, at its junction with the 
road, concealed behind the thick foliage, I having 
been fully instructed in the part I was to take. 

" We had not been long there, when the strong 
glare of light thrown on the lofty walls of the 
ancient edifice, which we could see through the 
trees, gave intimation of the procession being 
in the act of formation in the court beneath. It 
shortly issued from the gate. The lighted 
candles of the nuns,^ and the torches carried by 
those preceding, casting their luminous reflection 
on the figures of those composing it as it de- 
scended the hill, and entered the avenue leading 
along the brow of the ravine, though intermit- 
tingly hid from view by the ancient trees and 
tall shrubs that intervened, rendered them every 
moment more distinct, while the voices of the 
nuns, and the deep tones of the monks, were 
wafted in sounds of varying harmony by the 
breeze that gently swept down the ravine. No- 
thing could be more imposing than the whole 
scene. 

" The full moon, as if to contribute her lustre 
to the glorification of the Virgin, had risen on 
the opposite horizon, and shed her deep-coloured 
light on the beauties of the scene. The sonorous 
voices of the priests chanting the service, at 
regular intervals responded to in alternate mea- 
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sure by the low sweet tones of the nuns, which 
had banished the previous warbling of the night- 
ingales from the woods, altogether formed a 
living scene which could nowhere be met with 
but in such a wild romantic region as this. 

" We could now distinctly see, through the 
vistas between the foliage, the faces of those 
forming the procession. The incense-bearers 
flinging their silver censers, and walking back- 
wards in obeisance to the Host, carried under a 
rich canopy, the brocaded vestments of the 
priests contrasting with the black habiliments 
of the nuns, and the white garments of the re- 
tinue of novitiates following in pairs, each hold- 
ing a lighted taper, the banners, black crosses, 
and silver lanterns mounted on poles ; all caused 
a dramatic scene, heightened by the contrast of 
the two unholy heretics lying in wait in the thick 
covert to make an onslaught on the pious retinue, 
and bear off the richest prize in it,the recollection 
of which has dwelt on my mind ever smce. 

'' But impressions of a far different kind seemed 
to have distracted the mind of the Earl from the 
romantic appendages of the procession. He 
gazed with a wild and excited look through the 
thicket in which he lay concealed, only intent on 
the one object. 

" And now the head of the approaching re- 
tinue had rounded a sharp rock, which flanked 
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the line of procession, and came into full view, 
and slowly passing us, disappeared in a&other 
winding of the narrow avenue. The black nuns, 
walking two and two, had nearly come to a close, 
and that of the novitiates had come into view; 
when, at a glance, I saw at' the head of it, a 
priest bearing a banner on either side, her who 
was the object of our anxiety. Though all the 
other females that had preceded and were follow- 
ing were arranged in couples, yet the Countess 
alone bore no light, and seemed to be separated 
from those of her own sex, and, as being a peni- 
tent under penance, probably consigned to the 
custody of the ecclesiastics. She looked from 
side to side with an anxious yet desponding 
countenance. 

** When she and her custodians had come 
abreast of us, on a preconcerted signal from the 
Earl, we both' darted out of our covert, and 
seized hold of her. She was grappled by the 
priests with their disengaged hands, but two 
pistols instantly clapped close to their faces, 
with a vociferation from us both that we 
would instantly fire if they did not relax their 
holds, made them let the lady free. My lord, 
pointing to the path, cried out to her, 'Fly,' 
while we kept for a moment or two her keepers 
in abeyance. She fled down the precipitous 
pathway like a doe that had been liberated from 
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the grip of the hounds, and in a second or two 
we rushed down after her, the shrieking of the 
females in our rear saluting our ears. The lady- 
had already fled across the bridge, we were 
speedily over, and each seizing a plank the 
moment we had put our foot on the opposite 
side, drew them out, and dashed them into the 
torrent below. 

" We then only turned to look at the scene 
we had given rise to. All the train of novitiates, 
with such of the ensign bearers as were with them, 
seemed in utter confusion ; some of ,the convent 
attendants had rushed do^vn the pathway, making 
their way through the thicket from the rear, 
when they saw the white habit of the novitiate 
as she flew towards the bridge ; but on reaching 
the middle of it and seeing the fearful chasm 
before them, they stood aghast. The lights in 
the latter part of the train appeared to be moving 
about in great confusion, but in the front the 
chant still went on, as if either a sense of what 
was due to the honour of the Virgin had deter- 
mined the conductors to suffer no interruption 
to take place, or an ignorance of what had hap- 
pened not inducing it. 

" My lord wrapped the Countess up in the 
large dark cloak he had provided, drew the heavy 
capote over her head, and placed her in the 
saddle of the mule I had hastily led out for her. 
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She drew from her girdle a caaket made of sUver, 
which, she said, contained her diamonds and other 
valuable articles, including tlie certificate of the 
marriage, which the Earl had handed her on its 
having been signed by the priest and witnessed 
by 'Mr. M'Donel and myself. She said she had 
brought it in anticipation of some event taking 
place which would rescue her from the bondage 
of the convent. 

" The Earl, turning to me, desired me to take 
charge of it, and preserve it at the peril of my life 
if attacked by the banditti which we knew the 
country was filled with. I shall, according to the 
directions of the Court, give an accurate descrip- 
tion of it, as it remained with me till our em- 
barkation at Gibraltar ; I did not, however, see 
the inside or its contents, as my lady kept the 
key. It was of an oblong shape, of about a foot 
in length and . half that in breadth, and nearly 
the same in depth. It appeared to have been 
of Chinese construction, being on the top and 
sides embossed in raised figures in the costume 
of that nation, with trees, bridges, birds, and the 
other appendages peculiar to the manufacture in 
silver and ivory of that people — ^the lid was high 
and curved. The Countess told my lord that 
she valued the box highly, as it had belonged to 
her mother, and had been brought from India by 
her father. 
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"Another piece of coin was handed to the 
terrified miller's wife on our quitting, when we 
began at a smart trot to ascend the rocky pass 
we had come down. As we mounted up it, we 
caught a distant view, from the strong light shed 
on it, of the little oratory in the wood beycmd— • 
the front of which seemed crowded with sable 
figures. 

" We shortly got on the great plain of Estre- 
madura, when, putting our mules into a canter, 
we soon re*crossed the Guadiana, where my lord 
pulled up, and from thence we rode at a slow 
pace into Badajoz, he and the Countess being 
engaged in deep conversation the whole way. 
Of course I knew nothing of the subject they 
were conversing on, but was subsequently in- 
formed by the Earl, that it had been the inten- 
tion of her father, and Don Mamid his son, to im- 
mure her for life in the convent of SantA Cruz. 

" When my lady had been provided with a 
suitable travelling dress, and all other arrange- 
ments made for our journey to Cadiz, we were 
on the eve of setting out, when new difficulties 
started up. In consequence of the war that had 
broken out between England and Spain, we 
were informed, that all British subjects passing 
through the country were liable to be seized 
and detained as prisoners-of-war. 

" This appeared a fearful turn of.affisdrs, as 
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oar detention would inevitably lead not only to 
the Countess's detection, but be the means of my 
lord being, in aU probability, again delivered up 
to the Portuguese authorities ; however, the Earl 
was as fertile in expedients as he had been un- 
daunted in carrying his designs into execution. 

^' He proceeded at once to the chief magis- 
trate's office, and demanded a warrant of safe 
passage through the country for himself, Stephen 
Stephenson, a free citizen of New York^ his lady, 
and servant, en route to Cadiz — the American 
Congress having some time previously declared 
their independence ; any disposition to a close 
scrutiny on the part of the authorities being 
luUed by an ample sum paid for the privilege in 
that most venal of countries. 

" On our amval at Cadiz, after two days' tra- 
velling over bad roads, we again had the misfor* 
tune of finding, by a letter left by the skipper, 
that the yacht, to avoid seizure, had been obliged 
to take refuge under the fortifications of Gib- 
raltar; and that the only possible method of 
reaching her was by going to Algesiras^ and 
there hiring one of the smuggUng boats, which 
are always to be had for money, and getting 
away by night. 

" Again providing all requisites for the Coun- 
tess's wardrobe, and disposing of the EngUsh 
carriage, we set off in a hired sella da ^sta, 
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arriving at Algesiras at a late hour on a blus- 
trous night, I succeeded in procuring an open 
smuggling barco^ and, after a perilous passage, 
we had the happiness, short-lived though it un- 
happily proved, of going aboard the yacht, which 
lay at anchor close under the walls. 

" We remained a week at Gibraltar, in order 
to victual the vessel and lay in such other neces- 
saries as bur voyage to Dublin, where we pur^ 
posed going, required ; and then set off with a 
fair wind ; but, alas ! there were misfortunes in 
abundance yet stored up for us. We had not 
been six hours at sea, when the wind veered 
round, and it began to blow a full gale in our 
teeth, which drove us out of our course to near 
the island of Madeira. When the storm abated, 
we again bent our course homeward, but were 
borne down on by a large Spanish vessel of war, 
into which we were transferred; we were, how- 
ever, well aiid courteously treated by the captain, 
and all our property restored to us, save the 
yacht, which was declared a prize. We were 
brought to Cuba^ the vessel's destination, and 
there detained as prisoners-6f-war. We were 
however allowed to live in bur own house, on our 
parole of not going more than a mile outside the 
town. It was a large, handsome mansion, sur- 
rounded with gardens, beautifully planted, and 
ornamented with statues and fountains — my 
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lord dewing the me»s of .nb,i,tence W U, 
trustees at home through the medium of the 
Portuguese firm of Oliviera and Co.^ but no com- 
munication with them was permitted. It was 
there thbt my lady was confined, and produced & 
daughter, who died of the fever, and one only 
son, the present claimant in reversion to the 
title and estates on the death of the Earl. He 
was born on the 10th of June, 1781, and baptized 
in the Protestant faith by the name of Stephen. 

" The Earl at that period first heard of the 
death of Don Manuel, my lady's only brother, 
who had been killed in a duel ; and shortly after 
of that of the Marquess, her father, and that the 
Marquess d'Almeira had entered into possession 
of the estates. My lord lost no time, on the 
signing of the treaty of peace, in January, 1783, 
in setting off for Lisbon to ascertain the truth of 
reports of such deep importance ; unhappily, as the 
event proved, not judging it prudent to fetch her 
ladyship and her baby until he had been assured 
of the certainty of the intelligence. 

" I set out with him, leaving in the service 
of niy lady, besides inferior domestics, her own 
maid, and a faithful negro servant called Jobo. 

" On landing in Lisbon under the feigned 
name of Stephenson, the Earl received a fiiU 
confirmation of both of the demises. We lay 
concealed in the city for near five months before 
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any steps could be taken to establish my lady's 
claim to the large estates then usurped by the 
M{trques8 d' Almeira. Being advised that nothing 
could be done until the Countess appeared in 
person to substantiate her claim, my loftd wrote 
to her to take her passage in the large Spanish 
vessel, the Santa Amna^ that brought out that 
communication, and which would return for the 
port of Cadiz in three months after her arrival 
there. She was to sail from Lisbon the following 
week. We went on board and made all arrange- 
ments for my lady's passage back in her. She 
was an old vessel, had been a galleon, but well 
fitted up, and mounted with brass guns of 
ancient construction, said to have belonged to a 
vessel of the Armada of the same name, which 
was moulded in their castings on the breechings. 

^^ But it would appear as if misfortune had 
sealed my unhappy lord and all connected with 
him as her own. The Marquess d'Almeira dis* 
covered his domiciliation in the city, and the 
object of his arrival; the result of 'Nvhich was, 
that we were one night arrested in our beds, and 
conducted to the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

" After a month's confinement we were brought 
before the Holy Tribunal, the charge being the 
violation of the procession of the Host on its way 
from the convent of Santa Cruz, and the forcible 
and violent abduction of the Donna Inez, a 
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novitiate preparing to take the veil; the tvro 
monks from whose custody she was rescued 
having deposed to the fact, and averred to our 
identity. 

^^ It was in vain that the accused pleaded that 
the lady was his lawful wife. It was answered 
that their marriage was an aggravation of the 
crime. 

"We were both condemned; the sentence 
being fifteen years' imprisonment in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition on the principal, and 
ten years' oh the accomplice ; at the same time 
we were informed that our being foreigners be- 
longiQg to a country in friendly alliance with 
Portugal, saved us from the punishment of death 
by Auto dafe. 

" We were then removed, and from that day 
to this I have never seen nor heard of my unfor- 
tunate master, but have every reason to presume 
that he is still alive in the prison, and if so will 
be liberated on the twenty-fifth day of August 
next, when the term of his imprisonment shall 
have expired. The reason I conceive of no infor- 
mation to the many inquiries made through the 
govemment and private persons as to his deten- 
tion having been received, to be, that he was 
tried and condemned under the name of Stephen- 
son. I am further convinced that the Marquess 
d'Almeira was well aware that he was the Earl 
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of Glaninore, and rightly conjectured that if 
made known to the English Government that he 
was a prisoner, successfiil eiForts would have been 
made for his liberation. 

"I remained some time in Lisbon after my 
liberation in August, 1793; what money I had, 
both of my lord's and mine oWn, being restored 
to me. I then determined on setting out for 
Cuba in search of my lady and the young Lord 
Glancullen ; having first written to the trustees 
apprising them of the fatality that had be&llen 
my lord ; the non-reception of which letter I 
can only attribute to its suppression either 
through the intrigues of the Marquess or of some 
unknown agent of his in this country. 

" When arrived at Cuba, I was informed that 
the Countess and her suite had sailed for Cadiz 
ten years before in the Santa Anna^ which it was 
supposed had foundered at sea, no intelligence 
having ever been had of her. I then determined 
on coming over to this country to communicate 
the sad intelligence to the trustees of the estates^ 
but want of money and various other obstacles 
prevented me till the close of last year. 

" Since my arrival I have been put in commu- 
nication with Mr. Bingham the clergyman. I 
have been lately down to the scene of the wreck, 
and at my suggestion the guns were raised. 
The name ^ Santa Anna! is visible in distinct 
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-characters on them; being of brass they have in no 
•way be^i corroded by their long immersion ; but 
I hare not seen the clothes taken off the re- 
covered child and the person of the droimed 
&niale. I have a clear recollection of the style of 
the child's clothesiy and think, if well preserved, 
I coald idaitify ihem.'' 

This concluded the second part of William 
Lockesley's evidence. In answer to several 
^uestaans pot to him on his cross-examination, 
.saa to whether he had any personal knowle^e o£^ 
<xr could form well-grounded conjectures^ as to 
who the masked individual was that had eikcoon- 
tered him ia the gardens, or whether he consi- 
dered him to be the same person who assisted 
in rescuing the Donna, he begged leave to be 
^excused giving any answer } but expressed his 
i^fkoiosL that he had come across the Earl in his 
travels on previous occasions, and that the latter 
liad scHne deep-rooted apprehension of assassincb- 
. tion at his hands, as he had, at Florence and other 
.towns, suddenly and without assigning any cause 
^ordered his carriage and gone to some distanft place* 
The Reverend Charles Bingham beifig next 
put on the table, deposed in a clear and lucid man- 
ner to the whole of the transactions connected 
with the shipwreck, the finding of the boy, his 
recovery from apparent drowning, and his pre- 
-sent existence as the claimant in the proceedings 
VOL. in. I 
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pending. He next deposed to the finding of the 
body of the female, being, as he had every rea- 
son to believe, the person he had seen alive on 
the deck previous to the vessel being thrown on 
the rock ; more especially from the fact of a belt 
of leather having been found attached to her 
person, which seemed to have been severed with 
a knife, and which he had distinctly seen secur- 
ing a casket round her waist. 

There was a considerable sensation produced 
in the Court when the solicitor for the claimant 
Stephen took from a blue serge bag a large 
sealed parcel, which, being handed up to the 
witness, he identified as the same handed by 
him to the solicitor. 

On proceeding to break the seals amidst the 
intense interest excited in the Court, he drew 
forth in the first instance a suit of boy's clothes, 
evidently those worn by a child belonging to 
the upper class of society; they were made of 
fine and even costly materials, the little shirt 
bearing the initial letter " G" worked in faded 
silk under the breast. These he deposed to hav- 
ing stripped off the body of the child when 
brought up to his house. That after his recovery 
he had got them cleansed and laid up, in the ex- 
pectation that they might on some future occa- 
sion be the means of affording a clue to his iden* 
tification. 
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He next produced the fragments of a female's 
under dress. That worn next the body was rent 
and discoloured in several places. They were 
of the finest materials, the under garments bear- 
ing the initials, worked in Uke manner as the 
boy's, of " I, G." surmounted by a coronet. 
These he deposed to having seen taken from the 
body of the drowned female previously to its being 
wrapped in the graveclothes, and to having been 
in like manner cleansed and laid up. 

William Lockesley being again brought up, 
deposed to the boy's clothes being of the style 
and fashion of those worn by the child while in 
the Island of Cuba ; but could not identify either 
them or the female's; 

" And now, my lord," resumed the lawyer for 
the claimant Stephen, ^^ I propose to produce a 
piece of evidence which I am aware will meet 
with much opposition from my learned friends 
on the other side, but which, I contend, will con* 
tribute most materially to corroborate my client's 
case, — it is that of the preserved figure of the 
animal which had been the means of saving that 
interesting child from a watery grave." 

" Preserved !" said the Judge ; " in what way, 
Mr. McCarthy?" 

'^ Preserved, my lord," replied the lawyer, " by 
the skill and scientific knowledge of a professed 
osteologist, the son of an eminent surgeon, now 

I 2 
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deceased, of this city. Though he acquired his 
knowledge of anatomy in his father's school and 
lecture-room, yet circumstances altered his views 
of adopting that profession; he took orders, and 
is now the officiating assistant minister of the 
parish in which the shipwreck took place. The 
animal having died shortly aiter his arrival 
there, he succeeded in preserving the bones and 
re-covering them with the skin «> successfeUy, 
that its identification with the favourite animal 
that accompanied Lord Glanmore on his Conti- 
inentaL toiirs and voyages in the yacht, on bourd 
which it remained till the vessel W£U9 captured, 
can be clearly proved by the witness Lockesl^. 
The person to whom I allude is the Beverend 
•Mr. M^Loughlm." 

" Is Mr. M*Loughlin in attendance?' said the 
Judge. 

" No, my lord," said the lawyer ; " a matierial 
circumstance connected with this suit has delayed 
him in that locality, and I regret to say he has 
not returned." 

" Then," said the Judge, " I cannot admit the 
evidence you would bring forward." 

It would be uninteresting to our readers to 
recapitulate the long arguments that ensued be- 
tween the contending parties on this knotty 
point. The pertinacity of the Counsellor and 
his supporting advocates at length roused the 
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ire of the Judge, who used some very uncour- 
teous language to one of thfi junior members o£ 
the Bar, which brought the Counsellor to the 
rescue, whose sarcastic rejoinders had on more 
occasions l^an this kept his lordship in some 
degree of deference to tibe privileges of the pro* 
feasion. 

The junior having been called on to cite 
any case in point on the matter, said, the only 
one he could bring from the reported cases, waa 
that of a trial for riot and manslaughter, which 
took place at what was called the Bloody Assize^. 
held at Oxford, before the notorious Jeffries; 
where, in consequence of the carrying about of the 
effigy of Guy Fawkes on dn ads, a Romaii Catholic^ 
had been killed ; the leader of the ass being put; 
on his trial for the manslaughter, the effigy was 
brought into court as evidence to sustain the; 
prc^ecution. 

. The Judge somewhat rudely spumed this, aSi 
being a case in point ; observing, that the ass, if 
brought ioto court, would have been full as^ 
good, if not better, evidence than the; figttrCp 

"I suppose, my lord," observed the Coun- 
sellor, "the conducting lawyer, seeing a hear on 
the bench, did not like turning the court into a^ 
menagerie, by introducing another heast into Wr 

It was in the midst of this discussion, in which 
the point was ruled against the Counsellor, that 
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an unusual stir was created at the side-entrance, 
by some person attempting to jostle his way 
through the crowd. The Judge once or twice 
called out to the crier to keep silence ; but the 
individual, whose head rose half a foot above the 
resisting crowd, still persisted in working his 
way on ; saying, he wanted to see Mr. Bingham. 
Being told that he had left the court, he required 
to see the attorney employed in the case, having 
an important communication respecting it to 
make. No one, however, seemed disposed to 
afford the importunate interrogator any assist* 
ance, imagining him, from the appearance of 
his rusty black coat, to be one of the copying 
clerks of the solicitor's office; he, therefore, 
began to ply more vigorously his bony brachial 
members to effect his purpose, with increased 
resistance on the part of the bystanders. The 
confusion again attracting the attention of (he 
Judge, he called out in an imperious tone, ^^ Who 
is that person creating a disturbance there?? 
^ My lord," said the individual, ^^ I want to see 
Gounsellor McCarthy." i 

The Counsellor turned round his head, but 
imagining him to be a solicitor's clerk, requiring 
him to appear in some other court, turned it away 
again with a shake of dissent. The intruder could 
not have made a more unseasonable referraice 
than to that individual; the Judge, at the time 
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smarting somewhat under his last remark, 
** Crier!" he called out, "send for the tipstaffs of 
the court, and let that man there be taken into 
custody, and committed to the Marshal erf the 
Marshalsea for twenty-four hours, for contempt 
of the Court." 

In a few minutes the officials made their ap? 
pearance. The unfortunate Dominie, who had 
only just arrived in town, was hustled out and 
hurried off to a lock-up room, to await the 
arrival of the officer. It was in vain he appealed 
to the tipstaffs, and told his business; they 
were too much afraid of th« Judge to pay 'sasy 
attention to his remonstrance, but kept him in 
durance vile. 

' In the meantime the cause proceeded. The 
plaintiff's case had closed, and the Attomey- 
£tekieral addressed the jury on behalf of the 
ebimant, Richard, as being the rightful heir to 
the title and estates, upon the well-grounded 
presumption, nay, moral certainty, that Stephen, 
the sixth Earl, was not in existence, not having 
been heard of for more than double that period 
which the usages of society, *nd the principle 
tiiat guided the administration of the law, pre- 
scribed as the limitation of the life of a person 
not making his appearance. 

As to the claim of the boy, Stephen Bingham, 
he looked upon it, he said, in the light of a 
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seccmd Simnd plot, with this difference, that the 
reverend clergyman who appeared in support of 
this case, instead of being the impostor, as the 
Popish Priest was in that, had been himself the 
victim of a gross piece of imposture, attempted to 
be foisted on the community, by a person of very 
questionable character, and more than question- 
able veracity; who, hearing of this romance of the 
shipwreck, and the rescue of the boy by the be** 
nevolent clergyjEoan, had concocted the whole of 
tjiis tale, for he could call it by no other name, 
for his own private ends, and had made not only 
tfa^ clergyman, but the trustees in the cause, his- 
dttx>6S, If there was such a person as this 
Stephenson ever in existence, he contended he 
wAs some impostor, of whom Lockesley was an 
accomplice; who had possibly, by assuming the 
tjtle of Glanmore, seduced the unfortuuMe 
Portuguese lady away from the safe asylum her 
fiither had provided to secure her from his wiles. 
As to the marriage, there was not a tittle of evi* 
dence that could be relied on to support itj the 
witness, M*^Donel, knew nothing of the ptrties. 
Stephenson had only told him a couple of days 
previously that he was Earl of Glanmore. There 
was nto evidence that the person that performed 
this mock marriage was in holy orders. Nay, 
from the circumstance of his being subsequently 
submitted to the. dreadful punishment he under- 
went, as detailed by the witness M^Donel, suppos- 
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ing the account true, there was more than reason 
to belieye that it was the assumption of that of- 
fice, probably influenced by bribery, that had 
caused it. Then as to the alleged apprehension, 
on the part of this Stephenson, of some secret as-^ 
sassin pursuing his footsteps, he contended it was 
a mere sham to account for his constant move-: 
ments to evade a truer and more formidable purr 
suer in the shape of the arm of justice. 

In fine, he contended that the whole case was 
a thing of odds and ends, shreds and patches, 
badly got up, and worse put together, varnished 
over with a coating of romance to hide its flaws, 
and catch hold of the imaginations of the jurors. 
Truth, he contended, in the absence of direct evi- 
dence, and at such a distance of time, was to be 
judged of by general probabilities, in the absence 
of palpable facts; it was to be inferred from 
unde^gned coincidences mih other facts colla- 
teral as to time and place ; to be inferred from 
the usual course of events, the natural mode of 
men's actions^ and its accordance with minute 
circumstances, generally overlooked by undis* 
ceming minds, and unthought of by design- 
ing contrivers of fiction. 

He then went into an analytical investigation 
of the whole fects deposed to, judged by these 
general rules, and concluded by calling on the 
jury to spurn it out of Court. 

I 3 
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The Counsellor was permitted to make a short 
reply. After which, the Judge proceeded to sum 
up, in a long and yerbose charge, in which he 
said he was bound to tell the jury that he did 
not think there had been brought forwacd^ 
on the part of the younger claimant, evidence 
Buffidently strong to maintain his pretensions^ 
though he was very far from agreeing with the 
learned Attorney- General, that it was a cf^ee of 
imposture. 

It was not till a late hour that he concludedf* 
The jury retired, and at near nine o'clock, the 
Judge being informed that they were not likely 
to agree, ordered them to be locked up for the 
night, without fire or refreshment. i 

The Reverend Mr. Bingham, after having 
given his evidence, had retired to his hotel, over- 
come fix)m anxiety of mind, and dispirited at the 
unfavourable turn which he conceived the casje 
was taking. He felt much agitated as to the issue, 
and was sitting down with an indifferent appetite 
to supper, when a note was put into his hand, tbe 
superscription of which at the first glance reco- 
gnising, he hastily tore it open, it was dated, 
** Marshalsea, 10 p.m." 

It commenced, " Eureka I Eureka 1 Come to 
me without loss of time, and if Father Malachi 
has arrived, let him accompany you. I have 
been locked up by orders of that unmannerly 
Judge, and prevented writing to you till now." 
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The clergyman started up in joy and asto- 
nishment at this unexpected reinforcement of 
evidence ; for let the box contain what it might, 
its recognition by Lockesley would break down 
tibe charge of imposture. 

He drove in the first instance to the solicitor, 
who had just returned from Court, and going to 
the Marshalsea, they there found the poor 
Dominie in a most miserable plight. He had 
posted up night and day, not even stopping for 
refreshment; his bristling unshorn beard, the 
^growth of two days, giving him a haggard and 
unprepossessing appearance. 

He immediately on their entrance produced 
from under his rusty garment the long-lost 
casket; which, after some consultation with the 
solicitor it was agreed on, should not be shown 
to Lockesley, nor any information respecting it, 
till again put on the table, given him. 

They then proceeded to the Judge's residence, 
who, on hearing the facts, ordered the instant 
liberation of the prisoner, and an affidavit of 
the circumstances that occasioned the delay to 
be made. 

Great was the sensation in the Court on the 
Judge taking his seat the next morning, at it 
being mooted about the hall that fresh evidence, 
of a most extraordinary nature, was to be pro- 
duced. The Judge ordered the jury into the 
box, and upon being told that they had not 
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agreed^ expressed some satisfaction at it, as it 
was possi ble some fresh evidence might be l^d 
be£)re them, when he had heard the arguments 
of counsel on the matter. 

Long and disputatious those arguments were; 
the Counsellor pressed that the evidence having 
arrived before the charge was finished, and the 
witness having been ordered into custody when 
mihetct of pressing into Court, through the 
inadvertence of the Judge, they had a right to be 
put into the same position as they would have 
been bad he then been permitted to apply to the 
Court ; nor was it till the for^xian of the jury had' 
let drop a hint that the withholding of the frssh 
evidence might have the effect of an adverse 
verdict, that the parties came^ at the suggestion 
of the Judge^ to a consent to its production. 

The first witness put on the table was the 
Reverend Malachi Costello, who had arrived 
in the maU that morning. He produced the 
confession of the Widow Malley, made on her 
dying bed before a magistrate, at his instance, 
and witnessed by himself. It was to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

^' That her late husband, Peter Malley, had 
been in the habit of hanging out from the upper 
window of his house, then situated on Ballyr 
howley Point, a lantern with coloured glass in 
it, to resemble the light at the entrance of Port- 
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na- Curig harbour, which, being suspended from 

a pole, turned round with the blast ; that he did 

so on the night previous to the wreck of a large 

vessel, now many years ago, which wreck, she 

believed, was caused by his so doing; that he 

had been watching the approach of the vessel 

all the evening, and when wrecked, had gone 

down to the shore, unseen by the magistrate 

or revenue party there, and hid himBelf, as 

he informed her, behind the rocks near the 

Gun Cave, in order to secure anything that 

might be thrown in; that shortly before the 

wreck a large dog swam in with a child 

fastened between his fore legs, and immediately 

after it the body of a female was thrown iii, 

quite ..arm, with a deep cut across her temple; 

that she was quite dead ; that, perceiving a large 

silver box fastened by a strap round her waist, 

he took his knife and cut it, and carried the 

body to the upper end of the cave, knowing that 

it would soon be covered with the shingle there ; 

that, on his return, he saw the Reverend Mr. 

Bingham and his servant carrying away the body 

of the child ; and knowing he had been seen by 

him, and fearing his house would be searched, he 

had flung the box down into the dungeon of the 

Castle, and threw in a quantity of rubbish to 

cover it ; that he had told her of these facts ; that 

after his death, which she felt sure was caused 
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by these wicked acts, she had never told her iOns 
of it, fearing they would take up the box, and 
that it would be the cause of their deaths, as it 
had been that of their father." 

The Reverend Eneas M'Loughlin next proved 
the finding of the box in the place indicted, he 
having let himself do\vn into the dungeon by 
means of a rope and pulley. 
, The next witness was William Lockesley, again 
put cm the table. 

He was asked, in the first instance, if he had 
lately seen any box or silver casket. He 
declared he had not, but admitted he had 
heard tliat such a one was forthcoming, and 
gave again a description of that intrusted to hi» 
care on the flight from the convent, which, in 
its main features, corresponded with that subse*^ 
quently produced. 

The casket was then brought forward, amidsf 
intense anxiety through every part of the CourtJ 
It was nearly black, save on the edges, which iii 
many places displayed the original colour of the 
metal. The devices were also in many instances 
incrusted with hardened earth mould, from which 
circumstance the witness had some difficulty in 
recognising it, but deposed positively to its cor- 
respondence in shape, from the rounded or semi- 
circular top, which coincided with the description 
previously given. 
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. On being forced open, the first thing that pre- 
sented itself was a splendid suit of diamonds, 
which, though the settings wero quite bkck, left 
no doubt of their genuineness. In a compart- 
ment beneath, which had also to be forced up, 
were various other rich ornaments-rings, 
brooches, and bracelets, but no trace of any 
written document. Indeed, had any such ever 
been there, it must have gone to atoms, as it was 
evident th; sea water had got into it. SomeAing 
Hke disappointment began to manifest itself in 
the lawyer's countenance, and exultation on 
that of his opponent, when, some idea sud- 
denly crossing his mind, he called for the box, 
and taking an accurate survey of it, he expressed 
his conviction that there was a secret compart- 
ment in the lid ; which seemed to gain full con- 
firmation on the box being strongly shaken, the lid, 
from its shape, being evidently hollow within. On 
the interior being closely examined, it presented 
so close and compact an appearance, as to lead 
to the impression that it must have been opened 
by some secret spring, now so rusted, as, even if 
discovered, to be impossible of being moved. 
Force was therefore applied to dislodge it. When 
it was opened, a variety of papers, much dis- 
coloured, but still legible, were taken from it. 
Amongst them a parcel of letters, addressjed Ao 
Ulustrissima Senhora Condessa de Glanmore; 
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on being opened Avith much care, many of them 
being' in fra^nnents, they appeared to be &om 
Lord Glanm^ bearing his suture, addressed 
to her from Lisbon, detailing the truth of the 
death of the Marquess, her father, and Don 
Manuel, and the usurpation of her estates by the 
Marquess d' Almeira, one of them giving special 
directions for her embarkation mth her famUy 
on board the Santa Anna. The reading of these 
letters, the handwriting of which was proved by 
the solicitor for the trustees, was listened to 
with breathless anxiety. Conviction had already 
manifested itself in the faces of the jury. Still 
the expected document had not made its appear- 
ance, till, from the interior of a small leathern 
envelope, at the bottom of the compartment, the 
lawyer drew forth a parcel, on unfolding which, 
the identical certificate was discovered, written 
in the Portuguese language, signed by the Irmao 
Jeronimo^ and ^vitnessed by Miles M^Donel and 
William Lockesley, who proved their attesta- 
tions. Along with it, in the same envelope, were 
two miniatures, set round with diamonds, one of 
which was instantly recognised by Lockesley 
and M'Donel as that of the individual with 
whom the Donna's marriage had been celebrated, 
and proved by the solicitor in the cause to be 
that of Lord Glanmore; the other, of a child, 
was proved by Lockesley to have been the like- 
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ness of the present claimant at the age of two 
years, and identified by Mr. Bingham as a perfect 
representation of the child saved by him from 
the wreck. 

Proof could not be more complete* The jury, 
without quitting the box, handed down the issue 
papers, finding on the first, that, "from strong 
presumptive proof, and the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, there was every 
reason to believe Stephen, Sixth Earl of Glan- 
more, still to be in existence, and they accord- 
ifigly do find him still so to be; and on the 
second, that he had contraxsted a marriage in 
Lisbon, and had issue thereof one son, bom in 
the Island of Cuba on the 10th of June, 1781, and 
that the claimant, Stephen Fitzstephen, com- 
monly known as Stephen Bingham, is that true 
and lawful heir." 

On this verdict being made known, the Court 
and its precincts resounded again with acclama- 
tions. The Judge got perfectly savage at the 
want of respect manifested to his dignity; he 
ordered several persons to be taken into custody, 
but the tipstaflFs were impotent to carry his 
orders into execution. The commotion among 
the members of the Bar was equally strong — 
some rushing in to ascertain the particulars of 
the verdict, others going out to announce it to 
their friends. The Counsellor alone remained in 
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his seat, imperturbable; no person could have 
deciphered from his ordinary unchanged phy- 
siognomy, whether the verdict had been favour- 
able or adverse to his client. 

The report of this singular trial, which doubt- 
less, before being again brought to light by the 
publication of these memoirs at a future time, 
may have passed away from the recollection of 
the world with the family to which it related, 
though authentic in its main particulars, may yet 
possibly be defective in many of the legal techni- 
calities accompanying the original tfial, and in 
much of the phraseology peculiar to a legal one. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** And I trow this is his house. 

. Knock me here soundly : 
Faith, sirrah, an' youll not knock, Fll wring it ; 
ril try how you can Sol Fa, and sing it." 

Caih, tmd Petruek. 

** Men that make 
Enry and crooked malice nouridiment^ 
Dare bite the best." 

Hmry VII I. 

** You shall digest the yenom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you.** 

Shakspsabe. 

The ides of March had gone, and a beneficent 
Providence, as if to put His blessings into stronger 
contrast with the unruly wills and desires of 
sinful men, had sent a more than usually mild 
and genial spring, replete with the promise of an 
abundant harvest ; and had man but fulfilled hisf 
allotted task in cultivating his crops, plenty 
would have crowned his toil ; but the enemy had 
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sown the seed of discord in all men's minds ; the 
deluded peasantry, misled by their spiritual 
directors, who instilled into them that it was 
the cause of God and their religion they were 
engaged in, and abandoned by their political 
rulers, who, in order to gain ulterior measures, 
used means to foment rather than allay the 
general agitation going on; misled further by ill- 
designing men, who instilled into them the per- 
suasion that the £styourable moment was at hand 
for repossessing themselves of the soil, wrested 
from their forefathers by the hated Sassenach; 
urged on, we say, 1oy all these incentives, the de- 
luded people forsook all their natural and neces- 
sary pursuits, and rushed blindly into a rebellion, 
of which, as they had bee^ the wiUing instru- 
ments, so did they become the miserable victims, 
and were visited as well by the horrors of star- 
vation as by the vindictive sword of justice. 

It having been determined on in the United 
Irish Directory, that the insurrection of the 
whole southern part of the kingdom should 
burst forth in the commencement of the coming 
month of May, many midnight meetings of the 
principal conspirators took place; every succes- 
sive one being held in some sequestered recep- 
tacle different from the former, either in the 
sacristy of some Eoman Catholic chapel, or in 
the dark recesses of some loft or vault of the 
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many unoccupied stores in which the old part of 
the city abounded. 

At aU these meetings, which were presided 
over by the Chieftain, who made his appearance 
at them under various disguises, Sir Roderic 
O'Conor was present, and though known by the 
Government to be deeply implicated in these 
treasonable proceedings, had const-antly evaded 
any overt act by which he might commit himself. 

As the time, however, was approaching in 
which he could no longer continue a mere pas- 
sive participator, but should openly take the 
field, he became anxious to hasten on the cere- 
mony of his nuptials, in order that should his 
life fall a sacrifice to the cause in which he was 
engaged, he might have previously, by the effect 
of a settlement, have had his ample estates secured 
from attainder. With this object he pressed on 
Mr. McCarthy the necessity of a speedy union, 
which the sagacious lawyer was not slow in per- 
<jeiving the advantage of — securing, as the pro- 
position did, a jointure of one thousand per 
annum on his daughter, and an estate of eight 
times that value on the issue (if any) of the 
marriage. 

Sir Roderic continued to spend much of his 
time in the company of his jiancie^ while many 
of his midnights were less happily employed. 

It was at length determined that the ceremony 
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should be privately celebrated in the parish 
church in the metropolis on the 19th of the 
ensuing month of May. Having settled all pre- 
liminary matters on that important point, the 
Baronet was preparing to set out for his ancient 
castle, in order to forward another object he had 
equally at heart, when he was surprised with a 
visit from his friend O'Malley, who had arrived 
unexpectedly to attend an ordination to be held 
by his bishop at the Castle chapel, where he ex- 
pected to receive priest's orders. 

He had also another object in view in coming 
to the metropolis, which was, to see and congra- 
tulate the young Lord GlancuUen previously to 
his setting out for the peninsula in search of his 
father, and also to see his uncle and cousin before 
the departure of the latter for London. 

Shortly after the clergyman's arrival, he left 
his card at his diocesan's house in Upper Mer- 
rion-street, and having in some time after 
received a card of invitation to dinner, he de- 
spatched Pat Malley, who had come up with 
him, with a note of acceptation. 

On Pat's arrival at the mansion, he gave a 
thundering double knock at the hall-door, the re- 
verberation of which sounded throughout the 
length and breadth of the spacious apartment 
within, and brought in little or no time the 
porter to the portal. He was a short, fat, apo- 
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plectic-looking Englishman, and had been dozing 
in a large leathern kind of sentry-box, which stood 
before the fire ; he was a regular John BuUj who 
drank as much strong beer in the servants'-hall 
every week as would have floated an infant. 

" Wot did you give that 'ere double knock 
for, my vine feller?" said he, on opening the 
door, at the same time eyeing Pat from head to 
foot with the most supreme contempt. 

" What did I give it for, is it?" said Pat; 
" why to have the doore opened, in coorse — ^what 
else?" 

" You must be jist from the country, then,"" 
said the other, " or you'd come for to know^ 
that double knocks are for the quolity, and not 
for sich as you ; a ring at the beU would suit 
you better." 

"Well, it was just bekase I was one of the 
quolity, as you call them," said Pat, " that I gave 
the double knock." 

"One of the swell quolity, I 'spose?" said the 
porter. 

" Why, as for the matther of that," said Pat,. 
" you look more like one of that soort yourself nor 
I do. I'll be afther Utting you know who I am : 
my grandmother's great-grandmother was one 
Gran Uale; she had a fashion of giving loud dou-- 
ble knocks at people's doores, and if they weren't 
opened before you could say Jack RoUnson^ of 
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ji&t battherin' them in, to know the reason why ; 
an' it was from her all our people lam'd that 
fashion; we'd scorn to give o. single *»oc*, bar- 
ring to fiure a saucy chap, which is always shure 
to do his bizn^ss. She did the likes of what 
Fm telling you at Howthe Castle, where your 
masther's great ancesthor lived; and so signs, she 
frikened them Larrinces so, that iver since th^ 
lift the doore open, for fear'd one of the O'MaU^ft 
would come and batther it in« Have I made 
vou sensible now, why I rapped a doable rap ?'! 

" Veil, my vine feller," said the porter, " your 
granny might have been a very great person, 
and wore breeches^ for aU I know or care to^ the 
contrary; bat I have no time to be jamng with 
you, so tdl me what you want, and be off, or 111 
jist shut the door in your face." 

" Bad 'cess to your manners, say I," said Pat; 
" you might tbravel ould Ir^nd from MaUn 
Head to Cape Clear, before you'd get a body 
would tell you they'd be afther shuttmg the 
doore in your face, — they have more of the 
ginteel dhrop in them, — ^nor to say so, much less 
to do it. But the short and the long of it is, I 
have a letther here from one of the right soort, 
of the raal quolity, for your masther," at the same 
time putting the note into the porter's fat, pursy- 
looking paw. 

"Who does this come from?" said he. " My 
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lord is so troubled with letters from beggars, 
that I've got directions to take in none, without 
knowing who they come from, so tell me the 
writer^s name." 

" It*s the same as mine^^ said Pat, " as you are 
so cuTOUs as to know." 

" Veil, and wot's your name, my vine feller ?'* 
said the porter. 

"The same as Ais," said Pat; "and to make 
a long story short, they're hoth the same; so 
put that in your pipe and smoke it." 

On receiving which answer the porter banged 
the door with such violence in his face, that if 
he had been half a foot nearer, 'twould have been 
battered in, to make use of his own expression ; 
as it was, he got such a whack on the left elbow 
as set him rubbing it backwards and forwards 
for a few minutes with his right hand, while 
thinking how he could pay off John Bull for his 
want of civility. 

" Why, thin, my 'onest feller, as you say you're 
yourself," soliloquized Pat, " if I had you down 
in Port-na-Curig, I'd tache you betther manners 
nor that ; but I'll take a rise out of you, any 
how, before you are many days oulder;" at the 
same time casting a look up at a long lamp- 
iron, which projected from over the doorway, 
with a large glass lantern at the extremity, to 
light up the approach. 

VOL. III. K 
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. On the evening appointed for the dinner, 
O'Malley despatched his valet, towards dusk, to 
fetch a hackiiey carriage, who, though he might 
have got one close at hand, thought proper to 
make a ditour in the neighbourhood of the 
Bishop's mansion to procure one, having a little 
business to transact in that quarter. It was by 
this time nearly dark, but the lamplighter had 
not yet, in the course of his illuminating pro- 
gress, reached the scene of his intended opera- 
tions. 

On coming opposite the mansion, Pat cast an 
eye round, to see if any person was approaching, 
and then, ascending tie steps, he made a spring 
up, and seized the lamp-iron, from which, in a 
second, he suspended himself head downward, 
having twined his feet round it, his face exactly 
fronting, and within a short distance of the spot 
where the porter^s visage, on the door being 
opened, must appear. He drew the tails of his 
coat on each side round his jaws, so as to let 
the prominent features alone be visible, which 
he contorted into the most frightful aspect he 
could assume; then giving himself a vibratory 
motion, like the pendulum of a clock, in one 
of his oscillations he seized the knocker, and 
gave another thundering rap: the door was im- 
mediately opened, the porter appearing in full 
dress, to receive the company, his hair profusely 
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powdered. Pat, before he could recover his 
horror at seeing the frightfiil object swinging 
before him, seized him in one of his forward 
movements, by the hair, ears, and whiskers, at 
eitiiier side, and gave him such a wringing, or 
wooling^ as he afterwards, in reciting, called it, 
that the flour was quickly transferred from the 
seat of knowledge, and profusely scattered over 
the episcopal purple below. When let go, the 
poor fellow fell backwards across the threshold^ 
while Pat dropped down and beat a speedy re^ 
treat. In another half-hour he arrived at the 
scene of this escapade, quietly seated on the 
box of a hackney carriage, when having again 
given a tan4a'ra-rara at the door, it was opened 
by a tall footman, to whom, acting in the capacity 
of Pu88 in boots, he announced the arrival of 
the Reverend Charles O'Malley, of Inniscarra 
CSastle ; which, being telegraphed to another foot- 
man on the first landing, was finally transmitted 
into the drawing-room by a third, to the no 
small confusion of the unassuming curate, who 
4X>uld not account for this emblazonment of his 
name, coupled with the dilapidated castle of his 
ancestress. 

There was a large, company, including the 
Archbishop, and several persons of high rank. 

After dinner, the Bishop asked the butler if 
John, the porter, wa^ better. 

K 2 
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** He is much better, my lord,** was the reply ; 
*' and has come to the use of his speech.'* 

" Well, can he account," said the Bishop, " for 
the cause of his fit ?" 

"He says, my lord," replied the servant^ 
^^ that it was caused by terror, at seeing somt 
frightful figure hanging from the lamp-iron, 
with his face down." 

** It must have been some illusion of a disturbed 
imagination," said the Bishop. "I fear John 
drinks too much strong beer." 

" He says, my lord," said the servant, " that 
he was seized by the ears and whiskers, which 
were almost wrung out of his head." 

" Poor fellow 1" said the Bishop. " If it happens 
again, lose no time in sending for Doctor Fam^ 
doxj who, no doubt, will shave his head and clap 
a blister on it." 

O'Malley caught the sound of these expres- 
sions, and knowing that this was one of the 
gymnastic feats of his hopeful valet, was much 
perplexed, but kept his counsel to himself, re- 
solved, nevertheless, to send Pat to his native 
place, where he might practise his feats with less 
risk to his master's interests. On announcing 
the next day, to his cousin Harry, that he feared 
his foster-brother was of too scampish a turn to 
«tut a person of his profession, the latter at once 
consented to take him off his hands, as he wanted 
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a servant to accompany him to London. As, 
however, pride of ancestry stood in the way of 
Pat's either accepting wages or wearing livery, 
it was agreed that the proposition should be 
made to him to go as a volunteer, relying on 
his employer's bounty both as to remuneratioa 
and dress. 

The latent animosity conceived against the 
young clergyman by his rector, which manifested 
iftflelf in various litde acts of perversity suited to 
his narrow mind and acrimonious temper, would 
liave induced him long since to have thrown up 
ibis curacy, and sought preferment elsewhere, had 
there not been a strong counterpoise in the 
^general esteem in which he was hield by the whole 
of the parishioners, m the company and friend- 
<4riup of his old college companion, and truth 
obliges us to confess to the infirmity of human 
-nature, in a hidden magnet of attraction, which 
drew him daily to Gurthnadarra Castle ; a mu- 
tually growing attachment having sprung up 
between him and his friend's sister, rather im- 
plied than expressed ; indeed, it was not in human 
nature that a young and sensitive person, as she 
was, lately deprived of one parent, and likely 
:soon to be deprived of the other, living a secluded 
life, should have remained unimpressed with the 
many amiable qualities that characterized the 
young clerg3anan ; or that, in the coming probabi- 
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lity of her being left alone in life, her heart-strings 
should not, like the tendrils of the vine, cling to 
the nearest object of support, to supply the place 
of those who, in the course of nature and coming 
events, would soon be removed from her; while 
on his side a feeling of deep sympathy for such 
an interesting young person sprung up in hi* 
mind, which soon ripened into one, the nature 
and extent of which he was not aware of. It 
was not on either side what could be called lov0y 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but a 
kind of sense of each being necessary to the ex- 
istence of the other. 

On the Baronet's arriving at the Castle, he 
was much shocked at perceiving the ravages gri^ 
for her departed husband had made on the health 
and appearance of his mother. Always of a de- 
licate constitution, and subject to periodical 
attacks on the lungs, she appeared as if fast 
sinking into a deep decline, and was almost 
wholly confined to her chamber. 

Though of a nature not peculiarly sensitive, he. 
could not help bursting into tears ; a vague sense 
of a coming desolation on his whole fisimily seemed 
to overpower hun ; the presentiment, no doubt, of 
the dark and disastrous scenes he was himself 
about plunging into. This dejection of spirits 
was further increased on seeing a great altera- 
tion in his sister^s appearance, who, from a plump^ 
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florid, handsome-faced girl^ had become thin, 
pale, and emaciated. But so strong was the in* 
&tuation he laboured under in imagining that he 
was under the power of some supernatural com- 
pulsion in pursuing the deluded course he had 
entered on, that neither the ties of natural affec^ 
tion, nor the dictates of common sense, could 
detach him from it. 

It was with much satisfaction that, affcer some 
time, he extracted from his aster an acknow- 
ledgment of her predilection in favour of his 
friend ; for, exdusive of the high (^ioion he en- 
tertained of him, as one who from principle and 
temper was likely to promote her happiness, the 
painful circumstances in which, in all human 
probability, she would ere long be placed, ren* 
dered it necessary that some stay to support her 
in life should be speedily provided. 

On O'Malley's return from Dublin, the Ba- 
ronet, with much delicacy, broached ike con- 
versation to him on* the first occasion of their 
being alone, of which it is only necessary for us 
to say, that a speedy understanding was come to. 
Ahandsome addition to her fortune, already large, 
being the declared intention of the Baronet, to- 
gether with the announcement that in his own 
intended settlement she was named as being the 
next in reversion to the enjoyment of his large 
estates, should there be no issue of his own 
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marriage. It is but justice to the clergyman to 
say that these considerations, valuable as they 
were, had no influence on his determination; he 
would have considered himself happy in obtain- 
ing her hand had she been penniless. It only 
remained to obtain the consent of Lady O'Conor, 
aiid to have the contract fiated by the young 
lady herself. 

In a few days all matters were satisfactorily 
arranged, and Sir Roderic having expressed * hilsi ' 
wish for an early celebration of the marriage, the • 
first of the ensuing month of May was fixed. 
Shortly after which he announced his intention' 
of setting out in order to have his own marriage ' 
celebrated, and for other reasons of deep conse- ' 
quence — a piece of information which filled the ' 
mind of his mother and sister with something ' 
like consternation, and caused deep emotion in^ 
that of O'Malley, who determined to make onis-' 
more effort to wean him from his destructive 
purposes, when a suitable opportunity arrived. 
But: the Baronet, as if aware of his purpose,' 
avoided all such, and the period so much desired 
by his intended brother-in-law never arrived. 

Among the many visitors who came to pay 
their respects to Sir Roderic soon after his arrival, 
was the Reverend Gassar Marum, accompanied 
by his eldest son, who had just returned from 
the University, He was a fine-looking young 
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person; nature, in that equilibrating process 
which she pursues in her works, having endowed 
him with many fine qualities inherited from the 
maternal side, to compensate him for features 
strongly resembling the paternal. 

The Rector happened to be that day in one of 
his very rare good humours, he chuckled out 
many dry and sarcastic jokes at the expense of 
his neighbours, which were preparatory to the 
iatroduction of a couple of subjects which were 
tlie main objects of his visit. 

: The office of the ministry in which he took the 
most special interest, was the celebration of ma* 
trimony, particularly if the parties were persons 
of consequence ; the announcements in the public 
prints of a marriage in high life being performed 
by the Reverend Cassar Marum, D.D., Rector of 
Cahir Conor, affording him particular gratifica- 
tion. Having heard that the Baronet was on the 
eve of matrimony with the daughter of his father's 
great adversary — ^who on that account ranked 
high in the reverend gentleman's estimation — ^he 
was particularly desirous of ascertaining its 
truth with the view of being invited to tie the 
marriage knot. 

But he had an object much nearer his heart 
than that, in his visiting purpose. He had long 
observed with uneasiness the growing intimacy 
there existed between the ladies at the Castle and 

E 3 
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his curate, the prosperity of others, like the sun's^ 
heat on the Upas-tree, drawing out all the venom 
of his nature; and this was in truth the main 
incentive to the aversion he had conceived to- 
wards the young clergyman, there being involved 
in it the possible overthrow of a project he had 
long formed in his own mind, that of a union 
between the fair Louisa and his own son, Caesar* 
Success in life is an unpardonable offence in the 
eyes of invidious persons ; but when that succeds 
is calculated to mar the projects of the malig- 
nant himself, it becomes in his eyes a sin that 
nothing can condone, either in time or eternity; 
such was the offence, rumour had been busy in 
circulating, that the curate was about committing 
against his rector. 

He had once or twice during the Baronet's 
absence called his curate over the coals, as he 
termed it, for spending so much of his time at the 
Castle, to the neglect of his duties, though in 
what respect they were neglected he could not 
specify ; and having that morning heard, through 
the agent's family, that actual engagements were 
about being made for the union, he proceeded as 
well, if possible, to mar the project by suggesting 
a more advantageous one, as in the expectation 
of being invited to celebrate the Baronet's own. 

With the object, then, of leading to the subject,, 
he exclaimed, after some preliminary conversa- 
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tion — " Do you know, Sir Roderic, that there 
has been a reconciliation between the rival doc- 
tors of our village, and I have been principally 
instrumental in bringing it about ?" 

" Indeed," said the Baronet ; " that is a desir- 
able object at all times, and one particularly 
suited to your cloth; how did you effect it?" 

" By celebrating a marriage between Doctor 
Mak-esxfs daughter and Doctor Mori-arty' s son. 
It is to be hoped that she will make him easy for 
life, as she brings a large fortune, and that he 
will not hiU her with artificial kindness;" at the 
same time that he chuckled out a dry, sneering, 
sarcastic laugh at his own wit at their expense.. 

" I expect," said the Baronet, " that you will 
before long be called on to join another young 
couple in the bonds of matrimony, which will 
^ve no one, I am sure, not immediately con- 
cerned, more satisfaction than yourself." 

" Most happy shall I be, my dear sir," said the 
gratified Rector, " to lend my humble services 
on such an occasion. I think I can form a guess 
as to the parties' names." 

"I dare say," said the Baronet, '* as to the 
gentleman's, who is no other than your own 
curate, but the name of the lady must for 
obvious reasons be withheld for a short time." 

Suppressed anger manifests its inward work- 
ings on the human frame in many and various 
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ways, besides seeking issue through the organ of 
speech. In some, by a contraction of the eye- 
brows ; in others, by a dilatation of the nostrils or 
a compression of the lips ; but its effect on the 
reverend gentleman was the very reverse of this 
latter. It consisted in a muscular protrusion of 
the labial organs, which were of great capacity 
and wide extent, forming what is called a pouase 
or pursiness of the mouth, projecting far beyond 
the other features ; which expression of resentful 
temper within had procured him the name of 
Pouaaet when at school. This movement on the 
present occasion was also accompanied by the 
elevation of the erudite on the right shoulder. He 
made, however, no further observation than that 
his curate had on this, as on many other occa- 
sions, thought proper to keep his counsel to him- 
self; and snatching up his hat, he wished Sir 
Roderic a good morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

''Fcacimdi oalkes quoin non feoere diflertnm f* 

Hob. 

*' Nuno Tino pellite oaras : 
Cras ingens iterabimus lequor." 

Ibid. 

It was on the third evening subsequent to that 
trial, so replete with the detail of romantic inci- 
dents we have recorded, in which nature seemed 
to have united with man in producing events far 
exceeding in extraordinariness those in her com- 
mon course, that there sat down to dinner at 
Morrison's old hotel, in Dawson-street, a party 
consisting of the individuals who had been prin- 
cipally instrumental in unfolding to a wondering 
court that tale of wild and daring adventures in 
love, and those deeply disastrous casualties to 
which human life is liable ; all which had stamped 
that chapter in the romance of real life as one 
of those exceptional ones which are sometimes to 
be met with in nature^s own book. 
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The dinner was given by the leading per- 
sonage in the coterie, as well to celebrate the 
successful issue of the project which had for so 
many years occupied his attention, as to inaugu- 
rate the departures of his son and former pro- 
tege on enterprises possibly pregnant with future 
events of deep importance to each; Harry 
Bingham, with his new valet, intending to sail 
from the Pigeon-house on the following evening 
for London, and the young lord, with his father's 
ancient servant, purposing to accompany him as 
far as that place, from whence he was to take 
his passage to Gibraltar on a voyage of discovery 
in search of the author of his existence. 

On either side of the host sat the Priest and 
the Micer, confronted respectively by the young 
lord and his quondam tutor ; while at the foot, 
fronting his First Lord of the Treasury^ being 
one of the many names he gave his governor, sat 
our specimen of a wild young Irish gentleman of 
that period ; behind whose chair stood, in the 
dress of a gentleman's own gentleman, Mr. 
Patrick Malley, 

The usual reticence which prevails among 
sharp feeders till the edge of appetite is taken 
off prevailed ; when it was broken by the priest's 
observing to his opposite neighbour, " That was 
a good thing you said last, Micer, but it is so 
long ago that I have forgotten it.'* 
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" The mouth, Father Malachi," responded 
M'Donel, "is generally at this stage of a repast, 
more occupied in the import than the export 
trade." 

" True," said the Priest ; ** and urith the 
generality of feeders more good things go into 
it then than are ever after knoifvn to come out; 
but be that as it may, what say you to our im* 
porting a glass of Madeira to our mutual health ; 
nor will it be, I dare say, the less acceptable to 
you that we shall drink it duty free." 

"With all my heart. Priest,** replied the 
Micer, "it was the business I was brought 
up to.** 

"And right good Madeira it is," said the 
Priest, setting down the glass mth a smack of his 
lips ; " what a pleasant fellow he must have been 
that first invented these social dinner parties.*' 

"Once or twice in away, I grant you," said 
M^Donel, " when a man meets friends, they are 
pleasant enough, but as a general rule of life, I 
confess I like dining alone.'* 

" And yet," said the Priest, " 3rou gave a proof, 
even while in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
that sociality in meals is peculiar to man, by the 
zest with which you entertained at dinner your 
reptile guest, though I am disposed to think that 
kind of gentry don't fare so well at your hands 
since you have begun to keep house for yourself. 
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Why, sir, among the qualities of the human being 
that distinguish him from the inferior creatures, 
besides his being a cooking, or, as the Dominie 
would, jcall it, a coquinarian animal, are those of 
hU being a sympotic and aynesthieHc animal." 

" In the name of wonder. Priest, said Harry 
Bingham, where did you get all those jaw-crack- 
ers. You must discount them for us, as you 
say yourself^ for they are not in any dictionary 
that ever was printed." 

" I confess," said the Priest, " I coined them . 
for the nonce." 

" Well, I think," said the other, " that a man 
ought to be indictable as well for the coining of ; 
words as of money, and for clipping the King's 
Englis has well as for clipping his silver ; the}'^ 
are both equally the currency of the country ; 
and why a man will go out of his way to get a 
choke-jaw synonyme for a word better expressed 
in the conmxon language of the country I can't 
make out, except it be to give a display of that 
dapgerous thing, a little learning." 

" We are all," said the Dominie, reverting to 
Father Malachi's favourite topic, more under the 
influence of that great organ of our bodily con- 
stitution, the stomach, than we are apt to ima- 
gine. The clearness and capability of the mind's 
discernment depend much on the nature of the 
humours supplied by the stomach to the brain. 
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If these are of a gross, morbidic nature, derived 
from luxurious or superabundant diet, they 
cloud and disorder the brain, which is the seat 
of the intellect ; as unwholesome vapours spring- 
ing from a damp but over-luxuriant soil vitiate 
the atmosphere, and obscure the light of the 
sun. If these humours, on the other hand, are 
over-stimulating from the use of intoxicating 
drinks, they heat and disorder the brain, making 
it as incapable of discerning ideas clearly as the 
drunken man is of discerning objects. Nay, I 
am disposed to think that our moral faculties 
take their complexion in a great degree from the 
healthy or deranged state of the stomach; so 
that it is needfiil as well for the benefit of the 
physical as of the moral constitution of the man, 
that he should be mindful both of the quality 
and quantity of the food he takes in." 

" I perfectly agree with you. Dominie," said 
his pupil Harry, " that in the body corporate of 
the human constitution, on the nature of the 
supplies the stomach, or, as we call it in College, 
the House of Commons^ sends up, the well-being 
of the Upper House depends ; and if it should 
withhold them altogether, it is all up with the 
Peers. Nothing, my dear Dominie, contributes 
to the well-being of both estates of my realm — 
the heart included — :as a glass of champagne: 
what say you to joining me in one?" 
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'' I shall take half a glass with you with all 
my heart, Harry/' said the Dominie, " as we are 
likely to be separated for so long a time. Yoa 
know the old saying, Parvum vinum acuit inge^ 
rdumy 

" Efrgo mvtlttim^^ said his pupil. 

" A false conclusion," said the tutor, " I never 
could make a logician of you, Harry ; you always 
were for jumping to your conclusion without 
going through the regular syllogistic process, 
and therefore it was generally a &l3e one. I 
often told you that your conduaian should con- 
tain the terms of your p-mise*. 

" True, Dominie," said the pupil; "but in this 
syllogism voj premises are much more disposed 
to embrace the term of my conclusion ; besides it 
was yourself that was in error. You stated 
your syllogism &lsely by putting your mtVwr first/- 

" At all events, Harry," said Mr. Bingham, "I 
hope you won't bring your false logic into ope- 
ration when you are in London, but will live 
within the bounds of moderation, I have in* 
creased your allowance at the Dominie's sugges- 
tion beyond what I can well afford; You have 
now nearly double what my father, who was a 
rich baronet, allowed me." 

" Your father, my dear governor," observed 
Harry, " might have been, and I'm sure was, a 
most respectable governor, but I hope you don't 
for a moment think of comparing him with my 
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Governor. They are no more to be compared 
together than my father's son is to be compared 
with your father's son," 

*' I wish I could find out, Harry," said Mr. 
Bingham, with a smile, " what wine it is you 
drink that sets you doubly humbugging my 
father's son, as you call me, that I might prohibit 
the use of it altogether.'^ 

"I don't know. Governor," said the son^ 
^ unless it is Father Malachi's MonlUdidaddo^ as 
old Andrew Grarvey calls it." 

'' Not a bit of it,'* cried the Priest ; " there is 
not a humbug nor a headache in a hogshead 
of it." 

'' I would particularly warn you, Harry," said 
his father, " not to practise any of it on your 
uncle. Though born in Ireland, he is by education 
and habits a matter-of-fact Englishman, and does 
not understand that kind of thing, especiaUy when 
reduced to practice, nor has he an idea of appre* 
ciating what they call Irish humour ; as to what 
goes by the name of humbug he detests the very 
name of it." 

'^ Unde derivatur humbug^ Dominie," said 
Harry, " I am not clear that I understand the 
meaning of the term myself." 

" The word," said the Dominie, " is a new coin- 
age suited to this new species of amusement ; the 
ancients were no humbuggers, and consequently 
had no name for it ; but I suspect it is a corrup- 
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tion of the French term ambigu^ aspirated by some 
deluded Oxford tradesman, inasmuch as a man is 
in doubt whether to believe it or not. In ouiP 
country, if he expresses a belief in it, he is laughed 
at; if he doubts it and says so, he runs the risk 
of being shot ; but if you wish my own explana* 
tion of the term, I tell you 'tis neither more nor 
less than an unqualified lie either verbal or 
practical," 

• " But, Harry," cx)ntinued his father, " above .all 
things I would recommend you to be chary of your 
attentions to your cousin Flora. Her father im 
tends her for an Earl at least ; indeed, I have 
heard that she is already engaged to young Lord 
Chatterton, eldest son of the Earl of Dulwich, 
who is now in this country. They say he is 
come here as well to look after an estate he has 
inherited himself, as to visit the Bally voola pro- 
perty before he makes a suitable settlement oa 
the marriage. And I have good reason to believe 
that as your uncle has hitherto not asked you 
on a visit to London, apprehensive of your enter- 
taining any such idea as a union with his 
daughter, so your present visit is not altogether 
very acceptable to him. 

" The first thing you must do, however, on 
arriving in London is to pay vour respects to him 
in Cavendish-square. You ^11 find Lady Bing- 
hana possibly cold and distant, with a good deal 
of city vulgarity, putting the h where it ought 
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not to be, to make amends for extinguishing it 
where it ought ; au;-ing all her a% and propping 
up all her terminating vowels with an r, by way 
of a crutch. She was the daughter of a rich 
sugar baker in the city, and brought my brother 
a large fortune, which was some set-off against 
the heavy incumbrances on Balljrvoola; but 
as Sir Henry is what they call at Oxford an in* 
veterate tuft-huntery aiming always to entertain 
company far above him in life, her ladyship from 
her city breeding and birth never having been able 
to get into the best circle, they have lived far be- 
yond their means, ample as they are, and the debts 
on the property are every day accumulating. 

" After you have seen your uncle, and I trust 
partaken of his hospitality, present Lord Warmin- 
ster's letter to Colonel M , the Prince's pri- 
vate secretary. The advantage of his patronage 
may be of great service to you ; but take care if 
you should get into the sphere of the rising Sun 
that your wings are not melted, and that you 
tumble not like an aspiring youth of old into a 
sea of troubles." 

" I run a much greater risk, my dear Gover- 
nor," said his son, " of having my heart melted 
under the influences of my fair cousin's charms. 
I might be tempted rather to consider her 
as the rising sun^ and exclaim, with another 
aspiring youth — 

' It is the East, and Flora is the Sun.^ 
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You may depend upon it, then, my good Go- 
vernor, that I shall most scrupulously disobey 
your injunctions with respect to her; for you 
know, * when a lady's in the case, all other things 
must then give place ;' and I shall pay her all 
the attention in my power, if it was only to pro- 
voke the fath^'s ire and excite the young peer's 
jealousy." 

"Then depend upon it, Harry," said Mr. 
Bingham, "if you do, you'll get the turn-out 
from the one, and the call-out from the other; 
so I must insist on your obeying my orders." 

" Depend upon it, Governor," said Harry^ 
^' these are the very consequences that will get 
me into the fair Flora's good graces. It was 
the fact of her amato having been excluded from 
ber father's house that made the original Juliet 
so desperately fond of him ; and as to a call-out 
from the aspirant to her hand, why, 'twill im- 
mortalize her, and do me no harm. But to be 
serious, my dear father, you need not be alarmed 
about me. As Benedick says — 

' I would that I could find in my heart that I had not a 
liard heart, for truly I love none. . . . Love may transform 
me into an oyster, but Til take my oath on't, till he have 
made an oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fool.' " 

" Well, Harry," said his father, " let us have 
no nonsense about paying her attention to annoy 
her father; in doing so you would show yourself 
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to have no more faculty than an oyster^ and to 
be a fool without love making you one. 

" You will next present my letter of introduc- 
tion to my old friend and schoQlfellow, Charles 
Fo:;; Unless politics and other dissipations have 
changed him much, he will, as the son of an old 
friend, receive you warmly, and introduce j^u into 
the best society in London ; indeed, I think you 
are exactly the fellow to suit him. I , was his 
fag at Eton, and though younger, spent some 
time with him at Oxford ; he used to take great 
pleasure in tormenting me, but always compen* 
sated me well for it in the end." 

While this conversation was going on at the 
head of the table, to which Harry had removed 
to receive his father's instructions, and in which 
the Priest and the Dominie joined, but whose 
quaint and erudite remarks we have neither time 
nor space to introduce ; the young lord and the 
Micer had entered into a deep conference as to 
the hazardous pursuit the former was about to 
enter on. 

" There is much reason to apprehend," ob- 
served M'Donel, " even if you should be successful 
in reaching Lisbou, that you may be either assassi- 
nated or shut up in prison, under a leWre de cachet^ 
at the instance of the Marquess d'Almeira; who, 
if he hears of your arrival, will be alanned, lest, 
. if your unhappy father should have sunk under 
the effects of his long imprisonment, which I 
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candidly tell you, knowing what I do of those 
dreadful dungeons, is too likely to be the case, 
you may have come over to claim the inheritance 
he has usurped." 

" I confess," said Lord GlancuUen, " that the 
matter is accompanied with danger on every side, 
arising not only from the general hostility pre^ 
vailing throughout the Continent against every 
person connected with England, but from the 
private source you allude to ; but as I have quite 
recovered my native language — ^thanks to your 
early instruction— and asLockesley is weU versed 
in it also, we expect to get into Lisbon from 
Gibraltar in the disguise of Jew pedlars, and by 
that means hope to escape detection. We shall 
make our way across by St. Roque into Spain, 
and from thence travel on foot into Portugal ; oir 
else get aboard some of the smuggling vessels 
which abound there, and land somewhere on the 
Portuguese coast. As my unhappy father, if 
alive, will not be liberated till August, we have 
near four months to make our way there, and 
shall attend at the Holy Office on the day the 
term expires, claiming him under the name of 
Stephenson." 

" But even," said M'Donel, " should Providence 
have miraculously preserved his life, and should 
you all escape assassination, the chances of your 
being able to establish the validity of the marriage . 
there are very precarious indeed. It is more 
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tibAn probable that no account whatever can be 
had of Father Jeronimo, if the unhappy man 
survived the dreadful punifihment I saw him 
subjected to. The proceedings in the law courts 
th^re are very diflferent from what they are in this 
country ; the judges are under the influence of 
the court, and all parties are interested in pro- 
tmcting the proceedings to an indefinite period," 

"All these," replied Lord GlancuUen, "are 
itiAtters of little moment compared to the possibi- 
lity of my being able to find the unhappy author 
of my existence, and the hope of making the re- 
mainder of his days peaceful." 

" Wei), at all erents," said M'Donel, " I shall 
be ready prepared, whenever called on, to go 
ov^r to the spot, if feasible, and so far as my 
^dence will avail, identify him and prove the 
cel^>ration of the marriage; though I confess, 
Imowing the corruption that prevails in all the 
public departments of that country, I have little 
hopes of a favourable result." 

Shortly after this conversation the party broke 
up. The Priest and the Dominie set off the 
next morning for their parish. 

On the evening of which day, the Eector having 

put his young protege, together with his son, into 

the long coach that conveyed the passengers to 

the Pigeon-house, got into the night mail with a 

•heavy heart, at the hazardous enterprise the 

VOL. III. L 
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former was about entering on, but which he felt 
himself bound not to discourage him from; 
And, accompanied by the Micer, arrived at his 
manse, having accomplished the object which 
had been for so many years the subject of his 
thoughts. 

Nothing worth recording befel our young ad- 
venturers until on the last day of their journey, 
when a set-to took place between Pat Malley and 
the coachman, shortly after they had left Oxford, 
which, as it is somewhat characteristic of the 
nationalities of the combatants, we must give % 
brief sketch of. 

Pat had never been out of his native country 
before, and though he saw, as he travelled along^ 
the great advantage the sister island had in poiM 
of cultivation^ wealth, and the comfort of its i»- 
habitants, yet even if he valued these advan^ 
tages, which he did not a straw, nothing wodi^ 
have induced him to "fe< on'^ to an Englishman 
that his country was in any respect to be com- 
pared to the land of the potato ; but in truth he 
would have preferred the wild fern, gorse, and 
ragweed, in which his native land abounded, to 
all the neat hedge-rows and gardens of England. 
When, therefore, the coachman turned round and 
pointed to some rich cultivated land, saying, 
** Pat, ast thee anything to be compared to that 
h'erc in your country ?'' • 



" To be compared to it, is it ?" said Pat. " Faix, 
man, your counthry is no more to be compared to 
ss&ne than a poohaun* is to be compared to a j>o* 
itatQ. Why, man, if you were to walk through a 
^meadow in my counthry, your shoes would be all 
covered with butther when you got out of it ; or 
If you wint over a mountain before sunrise, 
with your tongue hanging out, you might lap the 
■^fMuntain dhewf till your belly was full/' 
. ; " It's there, Pat," said the coachman, " thee 
tUtee the piggin riggins running habout ready 
ironed, crying, Who^U heat me?" Pat had hid 
word in return for every onset the coachman 
ZKUkde on his country ; till the latter pulling up, 
,?fud^ in rather an imperious tone, *' Git down, 
iPat, and loosen that h'ere lash from the splinter^ 

bar." 

r " It might be, * If yau plaze, Misther Malley/ 
iout of yure mouth," said Pat ; " git down yure* 
fidf " 

"Wot!" said the coachman, "do thee mean 
for to go for to say that you're not going for to 
go for to get down to loosen that h'ere lash?" 

" I mane," said Pat, " for to say that I'm going 
for to go for to stay where I am." 

"Wot!" said the coachman, turning round 

* Puff-ball, or fairy stool. 
• t The potteen, generally distilled in the mountain gorges. 
• Ed. : 

L 2 
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with a menaciBg air, '^not going for to get 
down?" 

**Not an inch," said Pat; "do your own 
bizness, till you lam betther manners." 

" Then I s^pose," said the coachman, handing 
the reins to Lockesley, who was on the box, ** I 
must git down myself; but my saucy chap," said 
he, when on the ground, "if I ad thee down 
ere, I'd make thee dance in thee shoes. I'll 
fight thee for half-a-crown ha-side." 

" Done with you !" said Pat, throwing down 
the silver on the road, and doffing his outside 
coat, prepared to dismount. 

Lord Glancullen, who with Bingham was in* 
side, and heard the whole of the rencontre, 
besought him to interfere and put a stop to 
the fight. " The fellow," said he, " will get 
unmercifully licked, every one of those fellows 
are professional bruisers." 

"Never mind them," said Bingham; **ril 
back Pat for getting out of the row — unhurt, 
anyhow." 

Pat jumped down off the coach as nimble as a 
lamplighter, and the coachman flinging off his 
box- coat, put himself into a state of defence ; when 
seeing Pat not anxious to approach, he made a 
charge at him, aiming a straightforward hit at 
his face. Pat jumped aside, and letting down a 
short stick, knobbed at each end, from his sleeve, 
seized it by the middle, and hit the coachman 
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sach a crack on the knaddes on his next ap« 
proach, that he clapped his hand under his arm^ 
stooping down with the a^ny ; when Pat fetched 
him another crack of his bIack4hom on the crown 
of his hat which buried his he^d in it. ^ Thee • 
art a cowardly rascal,'' said the coachman, when 
he had extricated his head, ^^ for to go for to hit 
a man in that h'ere way." 

" That hair way/' said Pat; *^ why, man, you 
challenged me to <fight, and that's the way we 
fight in my counthry ; and if you don't think 
you've got enough for your money, why I'm ready 
to pay you the balance." 

The coachman took up his money, and getting 
on his box, interchanged not a word with either 
of his fares till they got into London, when, 
turning at full gallop into the yard of the BvU 
ixnd Mouthy had Pat not thrown himseK on the 
broad of his back on the roof of the coach, his 
brains must have been dashed out against the 
beam that overhung the entrance. 

" I'll pay you off for that, anyhow, you haythen 
Saxon^^^ muttered Pat, "on my return;" and he 
was as good as his promise ; for on their journey 
back in four months time, Pat, who was not re- 
cognised by the coachman till they came to the 
scene of the former set-to, made himself known 
to his antagonist, and challenged him to a fair 
stand-up fight with fists. 

'* I know thee now," said the coachman ; " tliee 
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h'are the same unhaltered saacy Hirish feller as 
came down here last HapriL" 

They set to wo^ to the no small amusement 
of Bingham. The coachman in a very short time 
gave in, having got several knock-down hits; 
when Pat, shaking him by the hand, said, "I at^ 
tinded the fives coort, coachee, iVry day since 
last I saw yon, and got myself tanght to box, for 
the sole purpose of paying yoa off for attempting 
to knock my brains oat." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"** There are a host of men^ whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 
As who shall say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog hark. 

. I do know of those. 
That therefore are reputed wise 
For saying nothing.** 

SbAK8P£A1UI» 

^' Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 

The sense of man, and all his mind possess^ 

As Beautv*s love bait.** 

Speubsb. 

There sat at breakfast, in a large and richly* 
fumbhed house in Cavendish-square, a few 
mornings previous to the arrival of our young 
Irish friends in London, a family party consist* 
ing of three individuals. 

The head of the establishment was a person of 
vast importance, at least in his own estimation^ 
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There was that in his dress and demeanour which 
fully entitled him, exclusive of the rank and 
position he held in life, to the designation of 
" gentleman ;" but there was a dulness and a heavi- 
ness about his otherwise rather well-looking fea- 
tures, which stamped him a very " Dogberry" in 
intellect ; the twin-bom qualities of stupidity and 
pomposity possessing his whole animal system, 
for, as to the region of the mind, it lay in a very 
small compass. There was, however, about him 
a stately reservedness of manner, coupled with a 
paucity of observation on any subject, which, to 
the superficial looker-on, gave the idea of depth, 
of understanding and solidity of judgment ; but 
the truth was, that in holding hi^ tongue, he 
sought not to be counted wise, as the proverb 
has it; it arose simply from a want of ideas. He 
thought little and read less ; and when he did, the 
mechanical movement of his lips indicated a diffi- 
culty in the mind's comprehension of the sub- 
ject.. His great aim in life was to court the 
notice of those above him, and as a natural coa- 
sequence, the effect was to make him look on all 
below him in station of life with contempt the 
most supreme. 

The lady of the establishment, who sat oppo- 
site him, presiding over the tea equipage, while 
he conned over the morning papers, was also a 
person of very portly and grandiose appearance. 
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Her dress was rich and showy, and diversified 
with many colours; she was, in fact, oppressed 
with finery. There was nevertheless a native 
vulgarism in her toiUe ensembU^ which no amount 
ef decoration could conceal, but which was rather 
brought out more prominently by it, 

But in what terms can we describe the third 
being that completed the family circle? Our 
veriest descriptive powers would fall short in 
such an attempt. It was not that her beauty 
was excessive, but there was in the entire out- 
line of her delicately-formed figure such a har- 
mony of proportions, that she might have been 
looked on as modelled by nature for a type of 
feminine gracefulness ; her features, though not 
what could be called strictly beautiful, yet were 
calculated to produce such a pleasing emotion 
in the beholder, as the most perfectly-formed 
face would fail in calling forth, embellished as 
hers was with a skin of exquisite fiiirness — a 
profusion of glossy brown hair and teeth of 
pearly whiteness. 

Her figure was rather below the ordinary 
female standard, though from its perfect propor- 
tions she appeared taller than she really was. 

But the crowning perfection in this chef 
dceuvre of nature was her temper, which was 
that of an angel. Her spirits were perhaps too 
high for what is called English lady-like reserve,, 

L 3 
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yet her sensibility at times was frequently the 
source to her of deep depression. 

Her dress, as well as her whole contour^ were 
in perfect contrast to those of Lady Bingham-^ 
the former composed of crape of a pale greeny 
over an under dress of white sarcenet, casting 
over her &ce a vividness and freshness of coloutr 
that brought to mind the loveliest of flowers^ 
the "lUy of the valley," shaded by its own 
luxuriant foliage ; nor were the ornaments thut 
set off this Hving portrait of nature's own drawf 
ing of any other kind than nature's own. < , { j 

^^ There, Lady Bingham," said Sir Henry, s£t9i 
perusing some letters just laid on the tabled 
^^ there's a quietus for you this morning," allud^^ 
ing possibly to some family jar that had taken 
place; at the same time that he threw across iUi 
her an opened letter. jv; 

^' Something disagreeable, I dare say," said 
her ladyship. " I see nothing in it," she cqui? 
tinned, glancing over it^ %vith the help of a large 
gold eye-glass ; ^^ as usual one from your brothor 
Charles, describing the difficulty of getting 
money." 

" My brother's letters," said Sir Henry, " ar^ 
generally prologues to something not very 
agreeable, which seldom fails of being found in 
the postscript ; read it." 

"I beg," read Lady Bingham, casting her 
eyes to the bottom of the page, " to recommend 



my son Any to your favourable notice, who 
sets hoff in a few days for Lonnon to put in his 
law terms." 

" So," said she, throwing down the letter with 
an indignant look, " we are to be bored, I sup- 
pose, with this alf-barbarous nephew of yours 
for two or three months; wot possessed his 
&ther to think of making a lawyer of im? 
^Jhvould have been much better to ave left im 
ftt ome and j^nde a hunder-hagent or bailiff of 
im^ to bassist in collecting in hour rents. One 
thing I must hinsist on, Sir Enry ; he must not 
be hasked to stay ere. A dinner now and then 
in the family way is hall, I promise you, I shall 
hoffer im. I'm sure I ope he wont harrive till 
hafter hour ball. I wouldn't for the world ave 
idi at it, with that great vulgar brogue^ nor 
shall I hintroduce im into society. I ave no 
idear of aving such a young bear as he must be 
at my parties." 

** Oh, dear mamma," said Flora, ** I do think 
he would be such a lion instead of a bear, that 
his being at the ball would be of the greatest 
advantage to it. Only think of the noise it 
would make in the fashionable world to have it 
said in the papers that Lady Bingham had a wild 
Irishman caught on the mountains of Bally- 
voola, and as active as one of their red deer, at 
her ball. I long, above all things, to see him ; I 
am such an admirer of objects of natural history." 
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'^I request you to hold your tongue, Miss 
Flora," said Sir Henry, "and wait till your 
opinion is asked. I must say I agree with your 
mother, and wouldn't for any consideration have 
a vulgar person at our ball." 

There is, generally speaking, a plague spot of 
some kind or other that festers on the self-satis- 
faction of most people, especially of those who 
seek to move in a circle higher than nature in*- 
tended them for. That which corroded the 
mind of Sir Henry and his lady was, that not- 
withstanding the splendour of their entertaiti* 
ments, they found themselves only moving in 
second-rate society. Though the Baronet himself 
was on terms of acquaintance with many of the 
leadiag men of the beau monde, whom he met at 
the clubs, no excess of expenditure could in- 
duce the dames of the high aristocratic clique 
to countenance his lady ; they were consequent^' 
the slaves of appearances; to be seen speaking 
to people of inferior condition, much less to let 
any such be seen at their soirees, would have 
been a death-blow to their aspirations. The 
Baronet, indeed, had been known to cut his own 
brother, who had come to London on material 
business connected with his property. Happening 
to be walking down St. James's-street with a 
person of consequence, he looked completely 
over the head of the poor country parson, as if 
intent upon some object at a distance. To think^ 



then, of patronizing the son was a thing totally 
out of the question. 

" At hall hevents, Miss Flora," said her mother, 
" I'll have no cotmning going on with him, nor 
familiarity of hany kind. I suppose e'U be 
kuncling your PaUj and be haunting me, but I'll 
put a stop to such freedoms in no time. I should 
like to know what Lord Chatterton would think 
if he was to ear you cousin Arrying im." 

" My dear mamma," said Flora, her pale cheek 
overspread with a deeper tint than usual, " Lord 
Ghatterton takes no interest whatever in me, 
and I'm sure I take none in hun; his silly, un- 
meaning talk wearies me. I'm sure it matters 
little to him what terms Mr. Bingham and I 
are on." 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Flora,'' said her 
mother, ^^ it matters a great deal ; he does take 
a deep hinterest in you, and told Sir Enry that 
he hadmired you more than hany person he hever 
met. So unless you intend to hoifend your Pau 
and me most seriously, you'll not give him hany 
hencouragement," saying which, her ladyship 
flounced out of the room. 

The purport of the conversation that ensued 
between Sir Henry and his daughter, who was 
requested to remain behind, we know not, but 
when she appeared in the drawing-room, her 
face looked like a beauteous morning in spring, 
after the outpouring of a plenteous shower. 
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Our young Irish friends, on their arrival in 
London, took apartments at a fashionable hotel 
in St. James's-street, where they remained for a 
few days, till they had modelled their outward 
man according to the prevailing mode. 

Bingham then proceeded to pay his respects 
at Cavendish-square, and the young Lord went 
on the like mission to the mansion of Lord 
Louisbourgh, in Park-lane. How he was re- 
ceived there, under the auspices of both fortune- 
and love, we need not dwell on; and as td 
whether the handkerchiefs were restored to their 
former, or remained in their latter ownershipy 
W0 cannot pretend to say ; but we have reason to 
believe that his reception was altogether more^ 
favourable than that of his friend. 

On the door being opened in Cavendish-square^ " 
by a porter in flashy livery, a footman, afteor 
some delay, desired Bingham to walk up to the 
drawing-room, the ladies being at home, but Sirr 
Henry having gone out. As he followed the' 
man upstairs, he was struck with the elegance^ 
of ever3^hing that met his eye ; the stairs covered 
with the richest carpeting, the landing-places fur- 
nished with marble statues and vases, and deco^ 
rated with pots of exotics in full bloom, an opened 
glass-door from the first exhibiting a green-house 
of considerable extent. On entering the draw- 
ing-room, which appeared furnished in the richest 
manner, he was received by the lady of the house 
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in a manner not very well calculated to inspire 
confidence, a quality, however, which the visitor 
was not altogether deficient in* She half rose 
from a sofa, before which a small table stood, 
furnished >vith writing materials, at which she 
was employed, and then reseated herself. 

" Mr. Bingham," she said. 

" I have done myself the honour," the person 
addressed said, seating himself opposite her, ^^ of 
<^^(^g*to pay my respects on my arrival in 
London." 

' " You do us much honour,'* said she. " Allow 
lae to introduce you to my daughter." 
< Then, for the first time, Harry perceived a 
young lady, seated in one of the window re- 
cesses, employed at some embroidery. Had he 
lost a particle of his natural confidence from the 
manner in which the manuna had received him, 
it i would have been restored by the courteous 
reception of the daughter, who subsequently re- 
sumed her employment without opening her 
Ups ; nor, in truth, did she address any observa^ 
tion to him during his visit. 

" You are not long from Ireland, I presume, 
Mr. Bingham?" said her ladyship, who, with a 
strict guard over her tongue, managed to keep 
her cockneyisms in abeyance before company. 

" Only a day or two," replied her visitor. 

"And you have never been in London be- 
fore?" 
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" Never," was the reply. 

" Oh, dear me/' she continued, " what a vast 
deal you have to see and learn." 

Our hero, not abashed by this rude remark, 
replied, 

" I have seen much since my arrival here, cal» 
culated, not only to excite my admiration, but 
captivate me ; and trust, when I become better 
acquainted with society, that I shall return, 
having gained considerable advantages from my 
visit." 

There was a kind of equivoque in this remark 
which did not escape the observation of the 
young lady. Though the speaker's eye was not 
directed towards her, he could, from its comer, 
perceive that she raised her head from her frame, 
and turned her eyes in his direction, with what 
he conceived to be a smile, whether of derision 
p.t his inexperience, or surprise at the coolness 
of the remark, he could not divine. 

" Well, I have no doubt," said her ladyship, 
" when you get into some good society here, you 
will improve by it. I regret &r Henry is not 
at home; he will, however, call on you if you 
leave your address with the servant." 

" It is on the card I have left for him," said 
the visitor, seeing, but determined not to regard, 
this evident hint to shorten his visit. 

" Are you acquainted with any one in Lon- 
don ?" again remarked her ladyship. 



" With i^no one, as yet," said Bingham, " but 
Lord Glancullen, with whom I travelled from 
Ireland." 

" Lord Glancullen !" said her ladyship ; " I 
never heard of him before, and I think I know 
most of the nobility that frequent London; a 
Bew title, I presume." 

" A very old title," said Bingham, ^* but one 
newly acquired by him." 

At this moment the servant opened the door 
and announced Lord Cbatterton, when a young 
person entered .the room, booted and spurred, 
and most fashionably attired ; he was small, and 
of handsome and regular features, but silliness 
and vacancy of mind were easUy discernible in 
them. After paying his devoirs to the lady of 
the house, and making his bow with rather a 
negligent air to Bingham, he advanced to the 
window, and taking a chair hext the young lady^ 
Commenced a run of small talk which seemed 
endless. She simply responded yes or tw, to the 
variety of questions he put her, answers to 
-^hich he seemed neither to require or care for, 
in accordance "vvith the old proverb, " A fool 
may ask more questions in an hour than a wise 
man can answer in seven years." At length he 
began to tease her by jumbling up her dijBferent- 
coloured silks, pulling the threads out of her 
frame, and various other bojdsh tricks ; his spur at 
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last getting inserted in the tail of her dress, and 
rending it fearfully; all of which, however, she 
bore with much fortitude. 

In the mean time Lady Bingham, who never 
lost an opportunity of adding to the list of her 
aristocratic acquaintances, told Bingham that if 
his friend Lord GlancuUen remained long in 
London, she should be happy to see hinn at a ball 
she purposed giving in a few days, and should 
send cards for it to his hotel for them both. 

" I am sure," said Bingham, " he would be as 
happy as I shall be in accepting your invitation^ 
but he sets off early in the ensuing week for 
Gibraltar." 

" He'll see lots of monkeys there," said Lord 
Chatterton; " it's the only place in Europe 
where they're to be seen in their native state." 

" Oh, by no means," said the young ladyf 
'* there are numbers to be seen here in London." 

** Yes, with showmen," said the lord ; " but 
not in their wild state." 

" Not exactly in their wild, but in their native 
state. They're to be seen every day riding or 
driving in cabs, with monkey grooms behind 
them," said the young lady. 

The young lord, whose groom and pair of 
horses were standing at the door, the former a 
child of about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
most ridiculously caparisoned in a full suit of 
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groom's livery reduced to an eighth, seemed 
either not to comprehend or to take no notice of 
this sally, but turning to Bingham, said, " Is 
that the young foundling that Lord Dulwich 
has mentioned to me in one of his letters as 
haying lately succeeded, in case of the death of 
the old Lord, to the Earldom of Glanmore ?" 

" The same," said Bingham, *^ with the vast 
dstates annexed to it ;" but determined to give no 
further account. 

- ** I should like of all things to see him. Why 
he- 11 be quite a lion here, if he renmins," said the 
lord. 

This remark stimulated her ladyship's anxiety 
fo have him at her ball, and she shortly after 
opened her writing-table and handed Bingham 
two cards for it; saying Sir Henry would caU on 
them the next day and leave his tickets for both. 

Shortly after which Bingham rose to retire, 
being much more graciously treated on his de- 
parture than his arrival by the lady of the man* 
stoh ; and most gracefully bade adieu to by the 
young lady, with a smile, that if she had never 
iaore opened her lips to him, would have held 
him captive. 

: On his return he found his friend, who had 
just come home from Park Jane. He seemed in 
high spirits, while Harry, on the contrary, seemed 
quite depressed ; such is the difference the tender 
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passion produces on different constitutions — ^it 
raises the low-spirited, and depresses the high. 
Lord Glancullen, however, began to divine the 
cause. 

" What, Harry, my boy," he cried, ** are * you 
beginning your transmigration into an oyster^ 
* Love,' I think I heard yoi;i say, ' may^ transfonn 
me into an oyster, but untU he does TU never he 
such a fool/ " 

Harry, to this and much bantering of the Moid, 
made but evasive replies, and shortly after ivent 
to leave his card and letter of introduction at 

Colonel M 's, and from thence proceeded to 

Holland House, and did the same for Mr. fox. 

" Well, my dear mamma," said Flora to icr 
mother, after Lord Ohatterton had departed, "are 
we not both to be pitied ? there you have been 
all the morning bored to death by a hecer^ and I 
by a monkey^ and we're likely not only to have 
them at our ball, but a Uon into the bargain ; wiiy 
people will say we have hired WombwdTs Mena-^ 
gerie for the occasion." 

" I do wish. Miss Pertbox," said her mother, 
" that jrou would get some one helse to sport your 
wit on besides your Mau ; you sit in your winder 
there the ole day, gaping into the Square, under 
the pretence of hembroidering, and aU the tune 
are turning me into ridicule ; I ave no idear of 
submitting to it, I hassure you." 
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The entrance of Sir Henry put a stop to 
farther replies and rejoinders. He was informed 
of his nephew's visit) and the addition in high 
life he was likely to have to his acquaintances by 
his means, as well as of the handsome and 
feshionable appearance he presented ; and really 
began to think him not so despicable as he had 
at first imagined. 

The next day he left two tickets at the hotel, 
with a note for Harry, containing Sir Henry 
and Lady Bingham's compUmenteiy invitation 
to dinner the succeeding day at half-past seven. 

On the following morning, as Bingham was 
leaving the door of his hotel, a gentleman entering 
inquired if Mr. Bingham was within. Hearing 
his name pronounced, Harry turned rounds and 
said he believed he was the person inquired for, 
and asked whom he had the honour of ad- 
dressing. 

" I am fortunate," replied the other, " in 
having met you; you did me the honour of 
leaving your card at my house, and a letter from 
my friend Lord Warminster. I am Colonel 

M , and most happy shall I be, if I can be 

of any service to one to whom Warminster says 
he is so deeply indebted." 

To Harry's invitation to walk upstairs, the 
Colonel gave a polite refusal; but said if* he 
would accompany him to the club-house, he would, 
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if he wished it, have his name put up for admis- 
sion as an honorary member during his stay in 
London, a proposal eagerly accepted by Bingham : 
when taking him under the arm, he conducted 
him into the club-room, and introduced him to 
many of the heading personages there, men o!f 
the first rank and consequence. He was in a 
short time desired to consider himself an hono- 
rary member ; the Colonel leaving him there, and 
at the sarnie time expressing a wish that he wotil^l 
dine with him on the following Saturday, whcA 
he would feel much pleasure in accompanying 
him to the opera, and introducing him to some 
further acquaintances, 

Harry found himself thus fast ascending the 
ladder of high life, but nothing could distract 
his thoughts from the object which had fastened 
itself on them. He was in a kind of dilemma 
as to the line of conduct he should pursue ; to 
attempt to detach the young lady in any way 
from the very advantageous and suitable condi« 
tion in life a marriage with Lord Chatterton 
would place her in, he felt would be unworthy of 
him, and a bad return for any civilities her parents 
should show him during his short stay ; while, at 
the same time, he felt persuaded she looked with 
contempt on the little thing of vanity and silliness 
which her parents were forcing on her. He 
therefore, notwithstanding the attractive power 
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he felt had already been exercised over him, 
dietermined to make no advances whatever tch 
i^ards his fair cousin, but, if possible, to observe 
fk strict neutrality in the matter. 

. He had, however, the fortune, be it good or 
jbad, to be placed exactly fronting her the next 
^eay at the dinner-table. Lord Chatterton being 
seated beside her. At first the little man talked 
ftway incessantly on all manner of subjects ; but 
perceiving that the lady was paying Kttle atten* 
tion to him, her eyes wandering round the table^ 
snd her thoughts evidently elsewhere fixed, he 
gradually sunk into silence, then got snappish 
and peevish, and when she burst into laughter 
«t his pettishness, got sulky. It was evident a 
^rupt: ^n between the parties was fast setting in. 
She ventured once or twice to put some 
questions across the table to Bingham relative to 
the far-famed wild sports on the Ballyvoola 
mountains, in which she heard he excelled so ; and 
especially as to his saving the life of Lord War^ 
minster on a deer-stalking expedition, but evi- 
dently under cow of an eye from the foot of the 
table she saw fixed on her; which, however, did 
not escape Harry's observation, but the rather 
Bcted as a stimulant in putting to flight all the 
prudent resolutions he had formed ; and before 
the ladies rose to retire, he had given her a most 
graphic and heart-stirring account of the wild,. 
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romantic beauties of her future property, 
which called forth her admiration more than 
once, and the singular satis&ction which she 
expressed she should have in visiting it, at the 
same time that she said her mamma, having once 
accompanied Sir Henry there, soon after her 
marriage, declared no consideration should eveat 
tempt her to pay it a second visit. 

Two or three times during the evening, thera 
being a large assemblage of company, they met 
and interchanged a few words; but Harry wac 
determined to keep a little aloof. Neverthelefld, 
somehow or other, they were several times, as if 
involuntarily, found in a state of gradual attrac- 
tion towards each other, till the hour of separar 
tion, when, extending her fair hand, which be 
could not avoid pressing in the slightest possible 
manner, she bade him a good evening. 

On the following Saturday, Colonel M 
walking into the club-room, told Harry, whom 
he found there, that he wished much he would 
meet him in St. James's Park that after^ 
noon, at three o'clock, near the Horse Guard 
entrance, as he wished to introduce him io the 
Prince^ who would at that time be on his return 
fix)m transacting some business there. Harry's 
face got a little flushed at this announcement ; 
he stammered out that he feared his letter of 
introduction would prove a severe tax on his 
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kindness ; but the Colonel pooh-poohed him, and 
desired him not to fail, for he had ulterior objects 
in view. 

Harry hastened to his hotel to acquaint his 
friend Glancullen with this singular piece of 
advancement in a few days into the highest 
circle of society in the kingdom, which his uncle, 
afler the expenditure of the best part of his life, 
and a considerable outlay in his style of living, 
had never been able to accomplish. He met the 
young lord in Pall MaU on his way to Park-lane, 
imd taking him under the arm, they returned 
together. In so doing, he caught a glance of 
the tall figure of his uncle advancing towards 
him. He was walking with a handsome, fashion- 
able-looking person, who was no other than the 
Marquess of Ormond. On his approach, Harry 
strove to catch his uncle's eye with the view of 
introducing Lord Glancullen, but to his surprise, 
he saw it looking directly over his head, in which 
direction it was kept till they passed. Harry 
burst into a laugh. '^ A dead cut, as I'm a living 
man," he thought to himself; but he made no 
observation on this singular piece of impertinence 
to his friend. On the other hand, after they had 
passed, Lord Ormond, turning to Sir Henry, 
said, "Is that Mr. Biagham that passed any 
relative of yours, Sir Henry?' The latter^ 
getting much confused, said he had a nephew 

VOL. III. M 
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just arrived from Ireland, whom possibly he 
might have passed inadvertently. ^^Becaose," 
said the peer, ^^ the reason I asked is, that he was, 
on the introduction of Colonel M--i — , made an 
honorary member of our club a day or .two agO| 
which is a privilege granted to £^w. indeed. 

M must take, a particular interest in fauou 

The young fellow he was walking w^th, too, is 
Glancullen, the singular story of whose accessiaQy 
iii the event of his Other's non-^aatenoe, to the 
title and estates of Glanmore, is a romance rare 
indeed in real life. I met him at a large party 
at Lady Louisbourgh's a few evenings since; 
she gave me the full particulars of his. history, 
I, however, was not introduced to him on that 
occasion, but shall seek the first opportunity I 
can of getting acquainted with him.'' 

Sir Henry could have bitten his fingers off 
with vexation at the miss he had made of making 
the young lord's acquaintance, and at the insult 
his foolish pnde had led him to offer to Ins 
nephew; whom, being a nobody in London, 
he did not care to recognise before a great 
man. He made, however, no further observation, 
but determined, now that he found he had been 

taken by the hand by a person of Colonel M 'a 

influence in high life, to wipe out the offence by 
being particularly affable on the next occasion 
of meeting him. 
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That evening »t three o'clock, Harry Bingham 
&iled not to keep his appointment at St. Jameses 
Park, and shortly after caught a view of CSolonel 

M entering it with another pei*son, who, from 

the universal obdsance shown to him by the 
guard and persons passing in and out, he had 
little doubt was the Prince. 

In a short time they advanced to meet our 
hero; when the Colonel stopping shorty intro-' 
duced him, sajnng, ** This is the gentleman I 
was mentioning to your Royal Highness ad 
having saved Lord Warminster's life on the 
deer-stalking expedition I gave your Boyal High^ 
ness an account of, and whom you expreseed & 
desire to have presented." 

The Prince most courteously indined his head 
on Bingham's being introduced; and after some 
conversation on the state of Ireland, expressed 
a desire of seeing Mr, Bingham, with his friend 
the (Tolonel, in his private box at the opera that 
night; when Harry, expressing the high honour 
afforded him, made his bow, and the Prince and 
his secretary passed on. 

Honours, however, were destined to be poured 
thick on him, for he had not been long seated in 
his apartment at the hotel, in something of a 
bewilderment at the sudden pitchforking into 
the highest range of society he had experienced, 
when Fat walking in, put into his hand a ticket 
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with the " Honourable Mr. Fox " on it, saying, 
the gentleman was at the door in a carriage^ and 
sent up his compliments, that as he had not time 
to alight, he begged Mr. Bingham would come 
down. He there received a warm shake-hands 
from the illustrious Senator, who said, that as he 
was going down to the House on an important 
motion on the state of the nation, which he was to 
bring on that evening, he could not alight ; but 
that if Mr. Bingham had any desire to witness 
the debate, he should be happy in bringing him 
there, , and procuring him a seat behind the 
Speaker's chair; an invitation which our debu- 
tant most willingly accepted. 

On stepping out of the carriage followed by 
his father's old school-fellow, who made many 
inquiries after him, and told many anecdotes of 
their Eton life, Bmgham was somewhat surprised 
again at seeing his uncle standing near the en- 
• trance in company with several persons, whom 
he took to be members, Mr. Fox having saluted 
many of them; Bingham, however, having but 
one acquaintance in the circle^ suddenly lost all 
powers of vision, so as to disable him totally 
fix>m recognising his relative, and quickly fol- 
lowing his conductor into the house, remaiaed 
there during the debate, having more than once 
caught a glimpse of his dearly beloved uncle 
in the strangers' gallery. 
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On the following Saturday evening the Opera^ 
house was crowded with all the rank and fashion 
of the West End. Lord and Lady Louisbourgh, 
with their beautiM daughter, Lady Susan Dela- 
mar, were there, attended by Lord GlancuUen, 
already the acknowledged suitor for her hand. 
The strange story of his birth and parentage, 
with his newly-acquired title, had got wind, and 
on their entering their box all eyes and glasses 
were directed towards it ; though he shrank into 
the back of it, he did not thus escape general 
observation. In a side box immediately opposite 
the Prince's private one sat Sir Henry and Lady 
Bingham, with their no less beautiful daughter. 
Lord Chatterton shortly after entered it, and 
took his seat in the rear. 

The opera had already been half gone through 
when an unusual bustle announced the arrival 
of the Prince and his suite. He, however, took 
his seat behind a crimson curtain with his back 
to the audience, and it being understood that 
he was in strict privacy, no demonstration of any 
kind was made. 

Flora Bingham being anxious to get a view 
of the Prince, after some time borrowed her 
mother's glass, and having taken a survey of the 
circle, directed it towards the private box ; but 
in a few moments pulled it down again, betray- 
ing something like agitation, having in &ct en- 
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countered another glass turned directly on her- 
self from the rear of it, while she caught at the 
same time a glimpse of the outline of a figure 
she quickly recognised. She kept, however, her 
coonsel to herself for some time, till having 
again ventured on a second glance in that direc- 
tion, she clearly descried the face and figure of 
Hany Bingham. ^I declare, mamma,'' she 
^v^ii^red in Lady Bingham's ear, ^' there is Mr. 
Bingham in the Prince's box." 

^What nonsense 'as come hinto your 'ead, 
child?' said heat nK)ther; ^give me the glass." 
Whatever she £d see induced her instaotly to 
turn to Sir Henry, to whom dbe handed the glass^ 
whispering something also to him, which in a 
little time he returned to her, with something 
£ke dissatis&ction in hia fiiee; being son^eifhat 
annoyed at his nephew's sudden elevation to the 
top of the whieel of high Hfe, not only without 
any ascdstance fi*Qm himself but without even 
having condescended to make him acquainted 
"frith it, or the means bjr which he had effected it 

To do her ladyship justice, no such feeling 
animated her brrast. The extrane politeness, 
amounting to something of deference, which har 
husband's nephew had manifested towards her 
4m all occaffions, having di^osed her not only to 
think highly of him, more especially as he seemed 
not to stand in need o£ her or Sir Henry's patro- 
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nage, but to entertain an incipient regard for 
him. We need not say that save as to a little 
triumph it afforded the ardent mind of the disin* 
terested girl herself over her worldly parents, it 
had no ^flSect oil her; the smiles or frowns of 
fortune on the object of her newly-born affeo 
tions would have made no difference in her feel, 
ings towards him. 

Thig Prince <m getting into his calriage said, 
^ Mind, M ■ , we shall expect you to supper^ 
and brtDg your finend with you; I expect 
Charks Fox will joixi us.'' 

On Bingham foUowing his patron into his isar- 
riage, the latter said, "You may be surprised 
when you are made acquainted with the place 
we aire going to. 'Tis iiot to the Prince's 
roiTal residence, but to la ssiall villa in the 
suburb; the proprietress Of which is perimps 
known to you by name, but whom we shall ' not 
see. She has been in fact privately married to 
him, but the fear of offending his Majesty, who 
got an act passed annulling any such marris^es^ 
has prevented him ever dividging it. The un- 
happy terms he is on with the Princess have 
driven him to spend his retired moments almost 
entirely there." 

The Colonel then proceeded to give him some 
other details connected with his Royal Master's 
private life, when the carriage stopped at the 
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garden entrance into the villa. Taiing a key 
out of his pocket, he conducted our friend 
through a small garden and conservatory, when, 
entering, they found themselves In a handsome 
but plainly-furnished apartment, in which there 
were a piano and some other instruments indica^ 
tive of female accomplishments. In a short time 
they were joined by another gentleman of the 
Prince's household, who was followed by the 
great Senator, and finaUy the Prince himself 
^tered. Having bowed gLiously to our friend, 
and shaken hands with his principal political 
adviser at that eventful crisis, they soon after 
retired to the supper-room. 

The conversation, as might be expected, was 
of the most brilliant character. Though de- 
tailed to us subsequently by the party we take 
most interest in, we have no room for the recital, 
further than some remarks on the state of Ire- 
laind made by the statesman to Bingham, result- 
ing from some inquuies made by the Prince as 
to its actual condition. 

" Irieland, sir," he observed, ^^ is an anomaly 
in itself; everything in that country seems to be 
set in contra-position to every other thing, mutual 
repulsion being the only principle of action known 
there, as if all things in it had been touched by 
the repelling end of the pole. You have had for 
many years two parliaments in direct hostility to 
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each other, and a Catholic committee equally 
hostile to both; and when one of those parlia- 
ments was suppressed, there sprang from it two 
societies in deadly animosity to each other. You 
have two churches anti-militant, and two sets of 
clergy antagonistic, each by a kind of cross-fire 
Iskjing siege to the stronghold of the other; the 
parson claiming a parochial jurisdiction over the 
priest's flock, and the priest claiming a vested 
right in the parson's tithes. I was wrong when 
I said you had no point of agreement — ^you have 
two especial ones ; but they are for evil, and not 
for good. You have two secret committees sit- 
ting daily, planning each other's destruction, but 
both agreeing to plunge the country into rebel- 
lion for objects directly contrary to each other — 
the one with the view of dissevering the two 
countries, the other of uniting them closer to- 
gether; and finally, in the multitudinous private 
differences you have, there seems to be one gene- 
ral point in which all parties. Judges, Attomey- 
Oenerals, magistrates, and all others, are agreed, 
and that is, to settle their differences on what 
they call the Sod. 

" The fiiults of unhappy Ireland," said Bing- 
ham to the Senator, " be they what they may, 
are the results of England's cruel and tyrannical 
rearing; and it ill becomes her now, when the 
country is coming to maturity with the conse- 

m3 
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quences of her early ill-treatment manifestizig^ 
Uiemselves in so many acts of inveterate hatred 
to herself, to fling them in her face. As well 
might the cruel and heartless nurse, who has 
iU-treated and starved the child committed to 
her care, reproach it, when grown up, with its 
mis-shapen limbs, perverse temper, and hatred of 
herself." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" There is a tide in the afiairs of meiii 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
OmitlM, all «he t6(;fage of th^ Hveiai 
Is boutd ^LshkUowB and in miseries." 



^'Sheismyowxi, 

And I M rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sa^ds were pearl. 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.** 

Hid. 

Laby BiNOfitAM's ball was irery qilendid indeed. 
It is trae liiat ihe ladies of the haute ruMes^ — 
of what the Vienufese call the creamr-^yrete few 
and far between^ but men of rask and fashion 
were there in aimndance; among them were 
Lord GlancuU^ and Colonel M ■ ' » who came 
with his newly-acqnired firiend^ Bingham. 

The attentions of ihe young lord to the beau- 
tiful Lady Susan Delamar were imremitting, and 
their union was already looked on as an accom- 
plished iMt 
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Far otherwise was it in the beginning of the 
evening with our other amatore ; he stood out 
on his resolutions of honour not to use any de- 
vice which might detach his lovely cousin from 
the object her parents had fixed on as so suited 
for her station in life, however otherwise incom- 
patible their tast^ and tempers ; for, from what 
he had seen of him, he considered she had little 
chance of happiness, if united they should be for 
life. 

But, alas for man's resolutions when opposed 
to loveliness! his, at all events, all rolled away 
like mists before the rising sun, when Flora, in 
all the artlessness of her nature, whispered in his 
ear, ^^ I have my hand disengaged for one dance 
with you, cousin Harry, unless you can get a 
preferable one." 

That dance was the dance of death to all Lord 
Chatterton's further pretensions. Whatever he 
perceived during it not very favourable to them, 
his petulant temper broke out, and the rupture 
between them was complete before the night was 
over. Sir Henry and Lady Bingham were too 
much taken up with their company to perceive 
this initiative to the dissipation of all their plans ; 
it is enough to say here that before the London 
season was over, it ended in an interchange of 
vows of eternal attachment. 

Lord Glancullen having completed all arrange- 
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ments, proceeded on his travels in search of a 
father ; and Bingham also was preparing to return 
home till the following term, when he was sur- 
prised, the morning before his departure, by a 

visit from Colonel M , to say he had it in 

command from the Prince to offer him a situation 
as one of his equerries, if he preferred fixing his 
residence in the Prince's household ; an offer most 
gratefully accepted, with the reservation of per- 
mission to return home for a short period to 
consult his governor. 

As a general rule the old adage may be true, 
that the " course of true love never did run 
smooth ;" it certainly proved to be so in Harry's 
case, but a happy exception to it took place in 
the case of his cousin, Charles O'Malley. 

The first of May arrived, and, with the excep- 
tion of the increasing debility of Lady O'Conor, 
whose strong nervous emotion prevented her 
taking a further part in the transaction than 
blessing the young couple on their setting out 
for the church, all was joy and festivity, 

The boys and girls of the village had a long 
dance in the evening, amidst bonfires and other 
amusements ; when the May-queen, carrying in a 
richly* decorated hoop, ornamented with flowers 
and ribbons, a large gilded device in the shape 
of a heart, presented it to the bride, who was led 
out to the dance by the captain of the train ; 
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while the^bridegroom performed a siimlar act of 
courtesy by leading oat the queen, the fiddler 
and |»per playing away, '^ Haste tc the Wed- 
ding" with all thdr might and main. The even- 
ing conduded with a tea entertainment on the 
green before the Castle, by the light of a blazing 
bonfire.. ... 

The parties had long retired, and the whole 
Castle was wrapped in the siloice of night, 
O'Conor alone still sat in the old dining haU be* 
fore the embers of a large fire which had sunk 
down, and emitted only a red murky Hght, pre- 
senting to his eye fancied battle-fields flanked 
with legions of red battalions in the background^ 
and multitudes of motl^-looking insurgents in 
the fore ; all of which would by a sadden sub- 
sidence disappear, and be succeeded by arrays of 
a similar nature. A gloominess again began to 
possess his mind and i^irits, whidi was increased 
by the growing dimness of the sinking candles. 
The dd Castle dock had sounded the hour of 
midnight, and he began to think of retiring, when 
the sound of a distant heavy step, repeated at 
regular intervals, and coming from the direction 
of the hall, struck on his ear. He started up, and 
listened attentively. It sounded as if from within 
the tower; he fancied he heard the door that led 
into it from the hall open, and rushing forward 
in the dark, on pasidng out could have sworn 
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ihst he saw it half open, and a head protruded 
from it ; he dashed on, and ascended the steps 
with impetuosity, rushing forward with much 
"violence against the door; but either it never 
had been opened, or eJBFectually secured before 
he could reach it. It, fortunately for him, 
was. sunk in a deep recess, for the force with 
which he had assailed it was followed by a loud 
cra^, accompanied by a cloud of dust, which at 
first prevented him ascertaining the cause; but 
on descending the steps he perceived the whole 
rait of armour in chain, together with the sword, 
ahield, and buckler, which Cathal was reported 
to have worn at the Hill of Victory, prostrate on 
the ground. While still gazing on what he could 
BOt but consider as a supernatural intimation, 
the door leading to the distant apartments opened, 
and old Murdoc again made his appearance in a 
ae&DEung consternation^ which however vanished 
on. seeing the full extent of the matter* 

O'Conor again demanded if he had found the 
key, expressing his conviction that if miaring, 
some person had possession of it, and could thereby 
find access into the habitable part of the building. 
On the old butler s denial of any knowledge of 
it, he demanded if there was a possibility of any 
person gaining access by the old entrance at the 
opposite end, but the old butler positively asserted 
that such was an impossibility, that it had never 
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been opened during his remembrance, having 
been built up a century before. It was part of 
Murdochs creed, however, that a purposed mis- 
conception and a stout lie told in a good cause 
were commendable. 'Twas true that an entrance 
conducting from the river-side through a cleft 
in the rock into the dungeons of the Castle, being 
that by which Rodenc of the Black Art had free 
ingress and regress at all hours "without the cog- 
nizance of any ; 'twas true, we say, that this had 
been effectually blocked up ages before by his 
successor; but old Murdoc knew in his heart 
that this was not the one his master alluded to. 
O'Conor ordered the whole armour to be packed 
up and transmitted after him to Dublin ; and 
fearing to disturb the family, again postponed his 
purposed search till his return. 

The day arrived, on the evening of which he 
was to depart, when, refusing O'Malley's anxious 
offer of accompanying him, he set out unattended, 
telling him that as his own wedding was to be 
strictly private, he could not think of suffering 
him to leave his bride to be present. 

It blew pretty strongly as the carriage wound 
slowly down the avenue, and on his passing the 
old oaks and chestnuts, which seemed to bow their 
heads in an eternal adieu, as they one by one 
receded from his sight, he was several times 
tempted to burst into tears; the melancholy 
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feeling that possessed him being increased by the 
gloomy prospect presented through the black, 
interminable-looking bog that lay on each side, 
as the carriage moved rapidly over the long, 
straight line of road that conducted to the station 
where he was to meet the mail ; the whole being 
overhung by a dense fog, through which, as he 
looked behind, he caught the last glimpse of the 
fading outline of the Castle of his ancestors he 
was ever destined to see. 
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CHAPTER X. 

< 

"Now pale and breathless, lo ! the hero lies, 
As envious fate has called him to the akiesy 
But, still uQConquered, though rengned his breathy 
He springi immortal from the arms of death." 

Irish Press. 

** What is ihia world — ^what axen men to hare — 
Now with bis loYe-«-now in the cold grave 
Alone, withouten anj companie." 

Chaucer. 

On the arrival of Sir Eoderic at his mansion 
in Stephen's Green, the door was opened by a 
footman in the family livery. The exterior of 
the house presented a cheerful aspect ; the old 
stone-work having been renovated, and the wood- 
work newly painted. Mrs. Colligan met him 
with a look of high satisfaction, and conducted 
him over the house, which had, pursuant to his 
directions, been newly furnished and decorated* 
A handsome new travelling chaise stood in the 
coach-house, the first roll of whose wheels was 
to be, in the fond anticipation of its owner, in 
the conveyance to Saint Mary's Abbey of his 
young and beautiful bride. 
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His first impulse on his arrival was, previously 
to setting out for the Abbey, to see Fitzmaurice, 
and consult with him upon the arrangements for 
the wedding, when it was determined that it 
^ould be celebrated by special liceiikce in the 
parish church, at nine o'clock in the evening, 
from whence they were to proceed B{t once to 
St. Mary's. This arrangement wa3 comi^ Ito in 
consequence of the excited stat^ of the populace, 
several houses of the most coii^picuoi^^ of the 
loyalists having been attacke^i !9^nxong others 
th^ Lord Chancellor's, from the windows of 
which a shot had been fired, by which a bfiker's 
boy hj^ lost his life. It was settled that the 
bride. iffr;as to be conducted there in FitzDOjs^^riee'^ 
carriage, and given away by him, the Copn^eUQr 
having,, for political reasons, dedinfsd being 
prese^t. 

. On tl^e morning of the day preqeding his 
w«ld»g. the footman put into hU h««l,^hUo 
at bx^kCast, a note, the direction and contents 
of which were in imitation of print. The ser- 
vant, on inquiry from whence it oame, said that 
he found it thrust under the hall door on unlock- 
ing it. ii^ the morning. On opening it, he read 
with surprise the following couplet,— 

" Knight of the bloody hand, be not too bold, 
FUz'Edwa/rd thy Chieflain is bought and sold.*" 

He mused for a considerable time on the sin- 
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gularity of this communication, and the fearful 
results it portended ; and as he had not heard 
anything lately of the movements of the impor- 
tant person it related to, he resolved on braving 
all hazards, and going to the canal house to 
make inquiries after him, and communicate the 
contents of the mysterious note. He accordingly 
disguised himself again in the countryman's 
costume. The lady of the house, however, on 
his making himself known, informed him that 
Miss Fitzgerald had left her residence, and was to 
be found at a house in Thomas-street, the particu- 
lars of which she gave him. It was late in the day 
when he set out to make his way there ; he was 
somewhat alarmed on approaching the market- 
house, at perceiving it filled with soldiery, which 
was increased by seeing a large assemblage of 
persons coming up the street, following a strong 
guard with fixed bayonets, which surrounded 
some object that at first he could not clearly dis- 
tinguish. Turning to an individual next him in 
the crowd, to ascertain the cause of the tumult, 
his eye encountered the long projecting nasal 
organ of Timothy 0*Donogho, who appeared 
much improved in his outward man. Timothy 
recognised him at once, but aflfected ignorance 
of his person. 

"Matter!" said he, in answer to his inquiry; 
" why you must be a stranger in these parts, or 
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you would know that they have shed the best 
blood in the kingdom, and are fetching the 
corpse to the Castle, I suppose to exhibit his head 
over the gate/' 

O'Conor was not long in perceiving that the 
object the guard surrounded was a sedan-chair, 
the top of which was open, but the windows 
closely curtained. It proceeded at a slow rate, 
the magistrates accompanying it at either side. 
He foUoled in the crowd, ^ saw it carried into 
the upper Castle-yard, the gates of which were 
i^meltely dos/d, .nd J ingress prevented. 
He retreated, in a desponding mood, to his resi- 
dence, looking on this sad catastrophe as another 
fearful presage of approaching evil. 

It was nearly dusk when the servant came in 
to announce that the bootmaker had arrived 
with the boots ordered. Sir Roderic having 
some idea of who the person was, desired him to 
be admitted, when Timothy O'Donogho made 
his appearance. 

" I recognised you. Sir Roderic," he said, " the 
moment you put your foot into the crowd, and 
though I could have hoped you had not come to 
town, yet I was not sorry to have seen you, that 
I might put you on your guard against the 
dangers that surround you. 

" Bond, I suppose you know, was found dead 
in his bed, in Newgate; how he came by his 
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death, no one kiK)WB; there were no marks of vio* 
lence whatever on him ; nor when they opened 
him was there any ajppearance of poison. The 
£rst object they saw on unlocking his cell, was the 
Baven that had haunted the family these three 
hundred years; and this being the last of the 
racie, the old curse is out. Hb flew out through 
the iron bars. 

"The Chief was betrayed by the two men he 
put the most confidence in, Reynolds and Neil* 
son, who, they say, got five hundred pounds for 
giving information where he was concealed; 
but,'' continued Tim, " my business here is to 
give yourself notice, that from a plan ci the 
insurrection, found on the person of the Chief, it 
appears that you were the individual named who 
was appointed to surprise and sdze on the Castle. 
They have issued awarrant against you ; and Rey- 
nolds is toget another reward, tothe same amount, 
if he finds out where you are, and conducts the 
magistrates to arrest you. He has discovered 
that you have arrived in the city, and has fur- 
ther discovered that you are to be married to the 
Counsellor's daughter, in St. Peter's Church, but 
when, he has not ascertained. I therefore sent 
you a scrap of paper, which I suppose you got, 
apprising you of your danger, in the hopes that 
you may be induced to abandon the cause." 

O'Conor became much agitated at this infor- 



mation, solely on account of the interruption it 
would cause to the marriage, and the shock it 
would occasion to the princq>al person concerned 
in it, for the infatuated man was under the delu* 
sion, that from the overwhelming force of the 
united French and rebel armies, the Govenunent 
should, in the course of a few months, be over- 
thrown. He would, under the present perilouB 
circumstances, have willingly postponed the 
ceremony, but consideration for the feelings of 
the intended bride determined him to hurry it 
on, being resolved to abide the. issue of. ike 
crisis, however desperate. He therefore deter- 
mined on making a confidant. of the person who 
had risked so much for. him, and to put the aid of 
one who appeared to have some secret mode of 
information as to everything going on, into 
requisition to facilitate the object he had in view. 
He accordingly informed him of the day and 
hour appointed for the marriage, and consulted 
him as to the most private and expeditious mode 
of effecting it. 

Tim, after some consideration, . said, he was 
acquainted with the sexton, who was also the 
miiuster's gardener, and a person who could be 
relied on, and that he was sure, for a small fee, 
he would secure him private admittance into 
the church; there being no doubt that if he 
attempted it at the street entrance, he would be 
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recognised and arrested. The Baronet immedi- 
ately handed him five guineas, and told him to 
use it in the best manner he could, in securing 
the sexton's services. 

Timothy called again in an hour, and said he 
had succeeded m arranging with the sexton for 
his admittance through a private door, that led 
from the minister's garden across the lane at 
the rear of the churchyard, and from thence 
through the vestry-room into the church. That 
the chaise could remain there till the ceremony 
was over, and the bride be conducted by the same 
way to it, and so public observation be avoided. 
He also said, he would be there himself to see the 
arrangement carried into effect ; and that as the 
sexton had to dig a grave for a poor person that 
night, and also to open the tomb for the body of 
Sir Simeon Bradshaw, who had died a few days 
before of apoplexy, and which was to be put 
into it the next morning, they would be in at- 
tendance to render every service. 

Fitzmaurice having settled all other matters 
with the clergyman, Sir Roderic, towards the 
appointed hour the next evening, got into the 
chaise in the stable-yard, from whence it drove 
rapidly to the place of appointment, where Tim 
and the sexton were in attendance. 

On entering the vestry-room he found the 
three persons constituting the bridal party in 
waiting. He was himself flurried and somewhat 



agitated — the bride looked pale and anxious* 
They proceeded at once to the communion-rails, 
within which they found the clergyman standing, 

A pair of candles burned dimly on the table, 
which served to make the dark, gloomy aspect 
of the lower end of the church more obscure stilU. 

The clergyman began the service and pro** 

ceeded some way through it, when a slight noisQ 

in the organ loft at the far end attracted FitZr 

maurice's attention ; he looked up, and saw in-> 

distinctly the outline of a figure in the act of 

passing out of it, and fancied he perceived another 

at the far end of the aisle, near the door; h^ 

took them for persons belonging to the church, 

and paid no further attention. The service still 

went on; the parties had plighted their mutual 

troth, and the clergyman had extended th^ 

opened book to receive the ring on it, which the 

bridegroom was in the act of laying down, when 

a single deep toll of the bell that hung above 

caused the bride to utter a faint scream and turn 

deadly pale, and made the bridegroom start with 

such a sudden emotion, that the ring was 

Jerked off the book and, rolled away under tb^ 

communion-table; the minister stooped and 

searched for it to no purpose. Eliza Fitzmau^ 

rice had drawn off hers with the intent of hand* 

ing it to him, when the tramp of a party pf 

soldiery, and the grounding of the butts qf tlieur 
yOL. Ill* K 
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firelocks on the flags without, gave note that the 
church was surrounded. 

O'Conor, in the distraction of thought this cer*- 
tain proof of his being betrayed into the hands of 
the authorities evinced, and to hasten the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, fearing, too, that the un- 
happy bride would fall off in a faint, took, as if by 
tome fatuity, from the small finger of his left hand 
the emblem of a former fatal marriage, and putting 
it on her finger, held it there till the irrevocable 
Wnd was sealed, and the minister had pronounced 
its inviolability by man ; when a hand grasped the 
taarried man's shoulder from behind, and a voice 
pronounced — " I arrest you. Sir Roderic O'Conorj 
in the King's name, for high treason," 

O'Conor started and turned round. 'Twas the 
reptile Reynolds's hand that grasped him, who 
fearing, from some unaccountable delay on th^ 
magistrates' part, that his victim would escape| 
OP if arrested by another that he would lose 
the wages of his treachery, had thus dared 
to anticipate the act of the executive, and 
violate the sanctity of the altar; but dearly 
he paid the penalty of his profanation and 
avarice. The exasperated husband seized hint 
with both hands, and raising him like a puppet 
from the ground, dashed him with such vio- 
lence on the flags, that his head coming in con^ 
taet with the pedestal of the heavy stone font 
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that stood there, it fell with a deadly crush on 
his chest, and the blood spouted from his mouth 
and nostrils over the rails of the communion comr 
partment, deeply crimsoning the hand of the 
infuriated perpetrator. 

The unhappy bride was utteriy unconscious 
of this horrifying scene. She had been carried 
into one of the pews by Fitzmaurice, her eyes 
'fixed and her limbs rigid ; the clergyman ha4 
sunk down on his chair, as pale as death, and 
O'Conor stood for a moment or two in a state of 
stupefaction, when the sound of a carriage driving 
rapidly to the door arousing him to the perils of 
his situation, kissing the pale lips of hia un- 
conscious bride, he bounded through the vestryr 
room into the churchyard, retaining presence of 
mind sufficient to lock the outer door and fling 
away the key. 

The church-portals burst open, and the two 
magistrates, with a poss6 of constables, rushed up 
'the aisle ; but the object of their search was gon^ 
the quivering body alone of the informer meit 
th^ir eyes, " He can't escape," said the ToW» 
Major, " the church and graveyard are . sui^- 
founded. Call in the guard." The building 
was in an instant filled with armed men, through 
;the midst of whom the hapless bride ^ was cour 
veyed by Fitzmaurice to the carriage, and being 
r placed within, it; drove quickly off,. , . . , :> 
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Every nook and crevice of the church was 
searched, the delay occasioned by which ajQTorded 
the wretched fugitive additional time to make 
good his escape. The vestry-room door was then 
broken open, and the search commenced through 
the graveyard; it being however quite dark by 
this time, it proved utterly fruitless. 

" He must be concealed within it," observed 
the Town Major, " for I ordered sentinels to be 
posted at all the entrances." 

*'Did you," observed the other Magistrate, "put 
A sentry at the oflT-door leading into the lane?" 

" I did order one to be placed at it," replied 
the other ; " his carriage was waiting there. I 
saw there also waiting for him that scoundrel 
O'Donogho, who slipped through my fingers 
before, but I'll have him yet." 

In vain did the soldiers traverse the grave* 
yard from one end to the other. The ser- 
geant at length came to the Major, and said 
they had discovered steps leading down to a door 
which was fastened ; that they heard some noise 
within, and requested the magistrate to come, as 
the soldiers refused to go in. 

The Town Major lost no time, and on descend* 
ing the steps, the door, which had been locked in« 
side, was opened by the gravedigger, with a 
lantern in his hand. He told them it was the 
dead-house, where the bodies of the poor were 
placed till the parish provided them with coffins ; 



and tliat he was then in the act of putting a 
body into one of them. " Come, come, my 
honest fellow," said the Town Major, " don't 
think of walking over us in that way; get out of 
that." , 

The shrewd old gravedigger, as if to put them 
on the wrong scent, attempted to remonstrate 
against their thus presuming to violate the 
S5Uictuary of the dead, saying there was nothing 
living there but himself and the rats, when the 
officer, seizing the lantern, drove the door open 
with his foot, and, thrusting him aside, hurried^ 
past, accompanied l^y the sergeant, tJie soldiers 
showing the strongest repugnance to enter** 
They searched the place minutely, opening the 
coffins, and stripping the coverings from one or 
two newly-depoated corpses, till, having con-, 
vinced themselves nothing alive in human shape 
was there, they retired ; the Town Major ordering 
the guard to remain all night. 

Timothy had also remained the entire night 
concealed in the clergyman's garden; and the 
guard having been drawn off at the first da^rn, 
after another ineffectual search, he issued from, 
his covert, and having taken a circuit of the 
adjacent streets to see if the coast was clear, 
then stealthily entered the church through the 
vestry «- room, and possesdng himself of thq 
fugitive's cloak and hat, advanced towards a 
mausoleum in the shape of a pyramid that stood 



in a remote comer of tlie yard, surrounded "by 
a high iron railing; unlocking a small wicket 
in which) by a key taken from his coat pockety 
he raised a large flag which discovered a descent, 
of a few steps, terminated by an iron door, 
secured by a padlocked bolt; unlocking and 
drawing back which, the light on the door. 
being opened revealed the figure of the fugitive 
sitting on the dwarf wall, on which the dead, 
body of his former acquaintance was to rest. 
** Hasten out, Sir Roderic," said the faithful 
cobbler ; " you have not only the living to make 
your escape from, but the dead. This is . Sir 
Simeon Bradshaw's tomb, and his funeral will be 
here shortly. Fortunately for you, it never has 
bee6 tenanted but by yourself; he had it built 
about two years ago, and as he was the first of 
his family, he is the first laid in it. You must 
not,*' continued Tim, " go to your own house, 
it is watched, if not entered already ; follow me^, 
I have a place of safety for you till clear of the 
city, which you must quit immediately." 
• So saying, he wrapped the cloak round him, 
and gliding into the church, they passed out. 
through the front entrance, as being less likely 
to be watched. 

' The Baronet in a short time found himself 
Concealed in a small but clean house, in the 
suburbs of the oldest part of the city, where hQ 
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remaii!ied fbt a few days, aiid theii bade It a last 
farewell, having given Timothy a cheque on hi* 
banker for a considerable sum for the signal 
service he had rendered hun. 

In a month after his departure the flames of 
rebellion openly burst forth in the neighbouring 
jcounties of Wexford and Kildare. On the 1st 
pf the succeeding July the rebels assembled to 
the amount of upwards of fifty thousand, and 
Were encountered by the King*s troops at a place 
laptly called Gof^e's Bridge. They were led on by 
several priests, one of whom asserted himself 
invulnerable, and produced in his hands the balls 
fired at him. It was not until the rebels gave 
way with immense slaughter that a mounted 
individual, who had been observed on an emi- 
Jience in the rear by the General in command, 
dashed down and headed the insurgents. Three 
times he rallied them, cutting down with a pour 
derous sword which he wielded with the arm of 
a giant all who ventured to encounter him ; hun- 
dreds of bullets were discharged at him without 
efiect. 

He wore a dark green uniform edged with red, 
p, high conical cap with a waving black feather, 
and carried, slung on his bridle arm, an iron 
shield with a blood red hand embossed on it. 

The General ordered a body of cavalry to 
/charge down on him, but in an instant a brifitling 
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^fall of pikes formed an insunnountable barrier 
before him. Artillery mowed them down by 
hundreds; when the smoke cleared away, the 
ranks were seen filled again^ and the chief nn* 
scathed in the midst of them ; and whenever a 
mass of cavalry or infantry bore down on him, 
the rebels again threw themselves in thousands, 
titterly reckless of their lives, between him and 
the troops. 

To the General's inquiry if any person could 
give information as to who he was, all professed 
total ignorance. He then desired his Brigade- 
•Major to proclaim through the ranks that he 
would ensure a reward of one hundred pounds 
to any soldier that took him, dead or alive. 

One captain of a militia company advanced 
4nd said if the reward was doubled he would 
undertake to carry the General's wishes into 
•execution, as he should have to give his men 
<)fa€-half of it. 

The General cast a scomflil look at him, and 
fcoM his Brigade-Major to tell him that as he pre- 
ferred pelf to honour, he should have it. 

Pushing then with his men through the scene 
•(jf carnage, he found himself in a short time in 
front of his formidable foe, the rebels, as if con- 
scious of the enemy's purport, opening their ranks 
to admit them, and then closing them in again. 
The soldiers poured in a deadly fire, and then 



came to the charge, but were received on the 
points of the long pikes, and slaughtered un- 
mercifully. 

In the meantime the principals came face to 
&,ce, and instantly recognised each other* 

The rebel Leader, on beholding his adversary, 
uttered an exclamation of satisfaction, while his 
eyes glared again with fury. 

The officer was armed with a short carbine, 
with a bayonet at the end of it, and carried a 
pair of pistols stuck in his waist-belt. He in- 
stantly levelled his piece, and fired at the rebel 
Chiefs head, and then plunged the bayonet into 
his horse's chest; the ball had taken no effect, 
and before the horse came to the ground the 
rider was on his feet. The officer made a second 
plunge of the bayonet at his chest, which he 
received on the red hand of the shield, and 
turned it aside; then, with one single stroke 
of an ancient long straight sword, he clove his 
opponent from the crown of the head down to 
the middle, while he exclaimed, "Die, thou 
hellish villain, and with thy worthless life pay 
the penalty of your dastardly treachery." 

In a short time the rout of the rebels became 
general, and the carnage immense ; the Chief had 
disappeared^ probably in some disguise, nor could 
he be traced in any direction. At the several 
successive engagements that took place between 

n3 
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the King's troops and the insurgents/ th^ same 
individual was seen leading them on^ but he 
always disappeared when the rout became 
general. After the French had landed at Kil- 
lalla, and driven the loyalists and the troops 
put of Castlebar, he was never again seen. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^ Oil change beyond report, thouglit, or belieC 
See how he lies with languid head unpropp'd. 
Abandoned, past all hope,— can this be he, 
Heroic Samson, whom no strength of man, 
Kor fiuy of the fiercest beast could quell t 
• ••••••• 

Useless the tempered steel or frock of mail** 

Handel's SamBim, 

Tims continued his wonted course, regardless of 
the convulsions that wrung the country, and 
Death followed in his wake, sweeping off, besides 
his allotted due in the order of nature, thou-^ 
sands by the two great scourges of nations- 
famine and the sword. Among the former were 
Lady O'Conor, who passed from the sleep of 
life into that of death, and old Murdoc the 
butler. 

O'Malley had been obliged — both from the in- 
creasing acerbity of his rector's temper, who 
always received him with a sneering chuckle 
w|iich was sure to vent itself in some sarcastic 
remark ; as well as from the increasing calamities 
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by which the family at the Castle were beset — ^to 
abandon his curacy. They had, too, been fre- 
quently alarmed by the same subterranean 
noises ; nor was it till after the death of the old 
butler that the mystery was solved. Amongst 
his effects a large bundle of keys were found, 
which O'Malley soon ascertained to be those 
opening into the apartments in the tower, so 
long shut up. He resolved then, on th^ same 
night, to explore them, without revealing his 
purpose to his already too agitated partner. 
Accordingly, providing himself with a lantern, 
he proceeded, after the family had retired, to 
open the tower door, which, to his surprise, was 
done without difficulty, the lock and hinges 
having evidently been oiled and freed from rust ; 
there came a rush of air down a flight of worn 
steps, ascending which, he found himself in a 
large, square apartment, with deep embrasures 
looking out on the four points of the compass, 
and from which every vestige of a window had 
disappeared. On his right, as he entered, stood 
the remains of an ancient four-post bed, and a 
few high-backed, worm-eaten chairs, but no 
other article of furniture was in it. There was 
a large, old, open fire-place opposite, the chimney 
of which, from a quantity of what are called 
ktppins^ Ijvng on the hearth, appeared to be 

* Dried fragments of twigs. — Ed. 
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lienanted by owls and jackdaws. Beside tlie bed 
was a low gothic, arched doorway, revealing a 
flight of worn stairs, which appeared to wind up 
from below to other apartments overhead. He 
commenced his descent into the underground 
pTemi^es, which, from the number of steps he 
had to go down, appeared to be sunk in a deep 
cavity of the rock on which the tower was built. 
When he got to the bottom, and had turned into 
an arched doorway that led into what evidently 
must have been a dungeon, his surprise was 
great at perceiving a vast quantity of pikes, in- 
serted into long handles, piled up against the 
walls at either side, with a variety of other rude 
implements — scythe-blades, hatchets, and bill- 
hooks, secured to long heavy poles — together 
with several banners of green and yellow stuff, 
on which appeared the bloody hand, " Long live 
RODERIC, KING of IRELAND," " CaedMiUe 
Failthe^^^ and a variety of other devices, in Eng- 
lish and the native tongue. On a rude table 
in the middle, there appeared an ancient iron 
crown, which had been wrested by Cathal from 
his brother, when he overthrew him, and which 
had been removed from the hall where it had 
hung for many years, into the dungeon, evidently 
for the purpose of being set on the new king's 
head in the hour of victory. 

The mystery of the noises had now begun to 
unfold itself . The Secret Committee of the United 



Irishmen of the district had, through the instru- 
mentality of old Murdoc — himself a sworn mem" 
ber — ^gained access to those dungeons, and had 
deposited there all these instruments and em- 
blems with the object of proclaiming the Lord of 
the Castle by the ancient title of his family — 
King of Ireland — on the successful issue of the 
rebellion — without giving him any intimation of 
it. How they had gained access there, was still 
to O'Malley a mystery; when seeing a similar 
entrance on the opposite side of the vault he 
had come in at, he made his way through it, down 
a long arched passage, termmated by a door; 
on applying one of the keys to which, it easily 
opened, and he found himself in a vaulted wine 
cellar, from which there was another, leading 
into the lower apartments of the house, the old 
butler's dormitory being close beside it. 

O'Malley having retired by the way he came, 
secured all the entrances after him, and retreated 
to bed, but not to sleep. He found himself in a 
singular dilemma; as a loyal subject he was 
bound to make a full revelation of this discovery 
to the authorities, the more so as he was in the 
daily expectations of the Castle being visited by 
the magistrates, and probably seized, to be con* 
fiscated to the Crown, it now being fully known 
that its proprietor was in arms againat the 
)Qng's authority. On the other hand, the disco- 
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Very "was sure to denounce his brother-in-law as a 
traitor, and hasten on the event he apprehended. 

He was pondering on this sad state of affaird 
in his study next morning, when a horseman; 
who appeared to have come from far, rode up to 
the door, and pulling at the large bell, delivered 
a note for Mr. O'Malley to the servant. It was 
to the following import : — 

" The last of the ancient Tace of the O'Conors, 
kings of Ireland, is gone. He died by a Sasse* 
nach bullet, on the field of victory at Castlebar, 
His remains will be conveyed across the moun- 
tains by night, till they arrive at his last resting 
place* 

** They will be at the Castle on the night after 
you receive this, at twelve o'clock. Have the 
vaults at the Abbey church open, and let the 
Parson be there to give him the rites of burial.'* 

O'Malley was astounded at this communica- 
tion. He shed a copious flood of tears to the 
memory of his old friend and kind benefactor; 
but determined not to reveal anything connected 
with it to his afflicted wife, until after the body 
had been entombed. 

'He immediately went to the rector, who, with 
his usual perversity, refused to open the vaults, 
or either officiate himself or permit his former 
curate to do so, the defunct having been a traitori, 
"^ On the following midpight he repaired to an 
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upper window of the Castle, to keep a look-out 
for the approach of the body; and after some 
time saw the glimmer of a distant light on the 
long line of road that extended from the Leinster 
side of the river. It soon advanced near enough 
to enable him to see a bier borne on the shoulders 
of four men, preceded by another on horseback 
carrying a blazing pine torch. There appeared 
a procession of about a dozen horsemen in the 
rear, with the led horses of the l)earers, who were 
relieved from time to time. As it wound up 
the avenue, O'Malley could see that the party 
was led by a short, square-built person, in a dark 
imifonn, who wore a sash, and had a b«,ad. 
sword hanging by his side; all save himself 
having their faces covered with black crape. 

On their dismounting, the door was opened by 
the servant, and O'Malley himself received them. 
They announced themselves — save as to the 
leader, who was an officer in the French army — 
as the late Baronet's Eoscommon tenants, who 
had, with their leader, sworn to escort their 
rightful lord, and see him deposited in the tomb 
of his ancestors. 

To the leader, who demanded if the vaults 
were open and the parson ready, O'Conor com- 
municated his positive refusal to comply with 
the requisition. 

" That is a matter," replied be, ** easily 
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settled. Come along with me, six of you, and 
fetch the torch. Where does the parson live? 
Send n messenger with us to find the place out ; 
and in the mean time deposit the corpse in the 
hall of hisancestorsl" 7hey set off at a smart trot. 

The coffin, which was handsomely mounted 
imd covered with Maek'cloth, was laid on chairs ; 
(m it lay, covered with- a black cloth pall, a suit 
of chain armour, together with the sword and 
buckler, all newly burnished and bright, m 
idso the <^p and feather. To a question put 
by O'Malley to one of the men, he said he 
had worn the chain armour on the field of battle 
beneath a green uniform ; that it had protected 
him so effectually that they imagined him invul* 
nerable, till the rifle-bullet, which entered his 
neck, undeceived them« The coffin beipgopened 
at his request, the body appeared habited in suit- 
able grave-clothes, the face was calm and di^i- 
fied; there appeared a small incision in the neck 
where the bullet had^ entered. Suspended from 
a ribboii that encircled the neck, and resting on 
the broad^ capacious - bosom, was a small silken 
tevelope, which, on being opened, disclosed the 
segment of a ring, grooved within which was a 
plait of black hair. The body was then closed 
up again within the coffin, which was screwed 
tight. 

Two of the party soon returned, in the same 
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fapid manner, with thiB leader, saying all waa 
ready. They then set off at a slow rate, the 
leader falling to the rear, and O'Malley proceed- 
ing at the head of it on foot, as they all did, 
leaving their horses fastened to the trees in front 
of the Gastle. On approaching the graveyard, 
the rector was seen, pale and indignant, before 
the open vault, he and the sexton guarded by 
the other horsemen with cocked pistols. The 
procession, preceded by the torch-bearer, who was 
followed by O'MaJley, advanced to the vaults} 
the ceremony was performed, the cemetery closed 
up, and the party retreated. 

The rector indignantly refused to reply to 
8om« expressions of O'Malley's, with respect to 
the act of violence that had teen exercised, and 
retired to his house. The unfortunate man, how- 
ever, never recovered having been taken out of his 
bed at that hour of the night, and exposed to the 
damp air ; he got a severe cold, which fell on his 
lungs, and was himself deposited in the church^ 
yard in less than three months. Fright, in a great 
measure, had contributed to his death, the leader 
having threatened that if he did not immediately 
come down and perform the ceremony, he would 
set the house on fire. 

With respect to the other leading personages 
of our tale, previously to giving an account of 
the last tragedy which closes it, we shall briefly 
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eay that Hariy iBingham shortly rettimed to 
London, and was installed in his new post of 
honour; and though his uncle never would give 
his consent, through the obstinacy that is pecu- 
liar to small-minded men, to the union of the 
devoted cousins, yet, with singular inconsistency, 
he did not prohibit their intercourse, nay, at 
times, invited his nephew to his parties, his posi- 
tion in high society being the sole inducement to 
the toleration granted to him. Nor was it until 
three years subsequently to his return that the 
ceremony of marriage was celebrated between 
them at St. €reorge's Church, Hanover-square; 
being a year also subsequent to Sir Henry Bing- 
ham's death, occasioned by that same ' malady 
which had carried off Sir Simeon Bradshaw, so 
fatal to men of iull habits of body and crassitude 
of intellect. TTbey soon after retired to the 
family estate, where Hany built a mansion house, 
his father, Sir Charles, residing with them, having 
resigned his living to the Dominie, who had also 
been made Archdeacon of the diocese. 

The good old Priest and the Micer are still in 
existence, enjoying the best of health. 

There was also another wedding shortly after 
Harry Bingham's settlement in the country, cele- 
brated at the parish church of Port-na-Curig by 
the Reverend Charles O'Malley, the rector, be-r 
tween the Viscount GlancuUen, and the beau? 
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tiful Lady Susan Delamar* On that occasion, a 
venerable and dignified-looking nobleman was 
present^ his hair was as white as chalk, and his 
face pale, thin, and strongly marked with deep 
lines* He was the Earl of Glanmore. 

After much searching Father Jermivmo was 
discovered in a Dominican convent at Elvas* 
He had changed his name, but made his deposit* 
tion^ts to the fact of the marriage. It was not 
however till ten years, namely, the very year we 
have committed this tale to writing, after the 
Earl's discharge from the Inquisition dungeons, 
when the English army Jiad entered Lisbon, and 
an aUiance had been formed between the Govemr 
ments of both countries, that the Earl was 
enabled to bring his suit in the Portuguese courts 
to a favourable issue, and oust the Marquess 
d'Almeira from his usurpation of the extensive 
property of the late Marquess ^f Saldailhas* 

It was in about two months after the surrender 
of the French invading army, defeated at the 
battk of Garrigmagat, that O'Malley, having 
previously had a communication with Humbert^ 
and had discovered that Captain Everton and his 
nurse and child had been confined as prisoners- 
of-war in the Castle of St. Malo, succeeded^ 
through the intervention of Lord Warminster, in 
effecting his liberation on an interchange of pri- 
soners J whereby he was, after a long time had 
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elapsed, restoried to his long-suffering wife, and 
she completely recovered from her temporary 
malady. 

It was also in three months, or thereabouta, 
after the interment of the hapless but infatuate^ 
Sir Eoderic O'Conor, that his brother-in-law, 
who in right of his wife had entered into posses, 
sion of his ample estates, had gone up to the 
metropolis on one of his interviews with the Chief 
Secretary^ relative to the exchange, and had just 
left the upper Castle gate, when a large crowd 
preceding a military party up Parliament-street, 
obliged him to ascend the Royal Exchange steps, 
which gave him a full view of the advancing 
cortege. They were escorting' a cart, in which 
there appeared two individuals, one of whom 
wore a crape over his face. Turning round to a 
person among the crowd, he asked what was the 
cause of the assemblage. The person addressed 
was no other than our old acquaintance Timothy 
O'Donogho, who appeared to have Been pos- 
sessed of the privilege of ubiquity on all such 
occasions. He was most respectably attired, and 
altogether quite a changed man in appearance. 

** That person, sir," said he, " is Peter M^Finn, 
who has just been tried in Green-street for the 
murder of M'Cance the policeman, and found 
gliilty on the evidence of M'Dermot, an informer, 
who assisted in putting the body into the Poddle. 
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The Rlngsend ferrymen proved his having gone 
out to sea with the body in their boat ; and the 
pistol, which he left behind him in his lodgings, 
and proved to be Iris by his landlady, was found 
to have within it the corresponding half of the 
wurrant taken from M'Cance, the counterpart of 
which was found in the mail-guard's coat shot at 
Drogheda. The corresponding pistdl also with 
which he was supposed to ha^e committed that 
murder was found immediately after bis abscond* 
ing, in the waste ground on the North Strand. 

" His landlady proved his identity. Had there 
not been suflSicient proof on the first charge of 
murder to have procured his conviction, he would 
have been tried on the other ; and in any case he 
must have been executed, having been taken pri- 
soner with the French army on their surrender. 
He was sentenced to be hanged in Com Market, 
opposite Convent-alley, in which the murder 
was committed, and is now proceeding there." 
> By thi^ time the party had got under the ba* 
lustrade of the Exchange steps. The man was 
standing up in the cart, casting an undaunted 
look on all around ; he turned his fitce towards 
the high platform' on which O'Malley was stand- 
ing, ' when, with a shudder, he recognised the 
same individual who had led the funeral procest 
pion to the Castle of Gurthnadarra. 
. By the settlements executed on the marriage 
of the deceased Baronet, as well as by a will pre- 
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Viously made, the whole of his extensive estates, 
in failure of issue of his own marriage, passed 
over to his sister, Louisa O'Malley, and to her 
husband in coiij unction with her, on the provision 
of his taking in addition to his own the family 
name. To take the necessary proceedings for 
legalizing these rights, constituted the primary 
reason that induced him to move his establish- 
ment for the winter season to his mansion in 
Stephen's Green. He and his lady are both in 
existence, in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
and surrounded by a large femily. 

We cannot close this portion of our Tale 
without adverting to the ultimate fortunes, be 
they for good or evil, which befel some of the 
intermediate characters mentioned in it. 
' The Baron, who had succeeded to the family 
title and estates, gave up his hoaxing propen- 
sities, and having married the eldest daughter qf 
.the Eector of Port-na-Curig, settled down in his 
paternal residence, a good landlord, and an 
esteemed neighbour. ; 

Old Tom Potchin, rny husband^ mentioned in 
Mr. Bingham's college lecture, having died, hi^ 
widow married the quartermaster of the Highf- 
JAndtherSj and as there was no emblem of th,e 
'mastery existing between them, for him to defend 
'x)r her to usurp, they led a tolerably harmonious 
life, interrupted only by the lady's fainting.fi^ 
if hea alarmed or opposed. ' 
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But the fate of another individual mentioned 
in it, however melancholy, though not calculated 
*' to adorn a tale,'* may " point a moral." 

The poor little vapouring Quaker was brewed 
alive* 

He had been missing from the caneem for 
several mornings, nor could it be ascertained 
what had become of him. The great Ephraim, 
however, who had been away, called to mind on 
his return that he had desired him to take the 
dimensions of an immense vat, which had been 
newly constructed and filled, a plank for that 
purpose having been thrown across it. 

It was supposed that the little man, while 
taking its breadth across, lost his locus standi, 
as his body, when the liquor was drawn ofl^ was 
found in a sitting posture on its stuHco^ witk the 
three^foot rule, which he always carried ia the 
breeches pocket of his drcA»j in his hand; his 
body was immersed in a bed of smoking grains, 
boiled so that the sinews shrunk, and drew him 
up into a sitting posture. 

The neighbours were unkind enough to say 
that the fuUJbodied flavour, which the great 
Ephraim's Entire maintained for a long time after, 
was attributable to this casualty, but we don't 
think the corpus delicti had any such seasoning 
quality in it; at all events, not a fuU-bodied 
i^ne* 

The Counsellor did not long survive the un* 
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happy event that occurred in his family, and died 
full of honours and wealth, which both law and 
fortune flung again into the lap of the /ate, though 
still living Counsellor. 

Miss Midwinter still continues to wither on 
the virgin thorn, becoming each year that passes 
over her head more sanctimonious, and truth 
obliges us to add, more — acrimonious ; her ace- 
tate, however, unlike the great Carthaginian 
General's, is powerless to soften the gneiss of 
which the heart, that lies within the Doctor's 
Alpine bosom, is composed. 

The worthy Clergyman, nevertheless, though 
his scruple of self-confidence may be gratified by 
having her, with a number of other satellites, 
like the planet Saturn^ circulating round him, 
with the difference of reflecting on, rather than 
receiving light from^ them, makes them all in- 
strumental in forwarding the good work that his 
heart is set on in his parish. So that industry is 
advanced throughout it, morality infused, and 
high religious motive inculcated into its members. 

Lord Chatterton married a shrew in high life, 
who as a compensation for her inability to repress 
the untameable organ that lies between his 
fauces^ takes care to keep the one immediately 
above it close to the grinding-stone. 

Though no favourer of the man from monkey 
development theory, we believe that in the 

VOL ni. 
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graduating ascent of all the organized genera ot 
nature, ah imo ad supremum^ there are specimens 
of approximation between the highest of the in- 
ferior, and the lowest of the superior, in which, as 
in the case of all borderers, many qualities in com- 
mon are perceptible ; and as our deceased friend 
Sir Simeon Bradshaw was the proximate man to 
the Ourang Outang^ or as Pat Malley called it, the 
Rango Tango; so the little Lord is the proximate 
man to the gibbering, grimacing animal that 
comes from the metropolis of monkey-land. 

Lord Dulwich has fallen into lethargy, and 
Lord Ashberry into gout ; so that while a red-hot 
poker applied to the great toe of the former would 
scarcely create a sensation, that of the latter 
glows like the focus of a burning-glass, and woe 
betide the domestic that comes within the sweep 
of his crutch. 

But with respect to that other ludicrous 
sample of national wit and humour who figures 
in our tale — Counsellor Fitzwigram, to wit^ it 
seemed destined that something of the comical 
should be attached to every act of his life. 

Having arrived at great eminence in his pro- 
fession, a member of th^ clubs, and a person 
whose society was much courted, he became one 
of Lady Rubbermore's whist coterie, and from 
having cut in so often with the Honourable 
Amelia Maria, he eventually succeeded in cutting 
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out General Quinn John — proposed, and was 
accepted, having won the odd trick. 

The morning after the wedding, the following 
epigram by way of Epiihalamium came to him 
from an unknown hand : — 

PROPOSAL. 

The Wig to the Turban, 

To thy devoted Wig, dear TurhaUy come, 
On the same pillow let us both recline, 

Nor fear for thy fair folds a crushing from 
The bristling head-gear of my crinoline. 

I shall be powdered fresh, and newly curled. 
Nor shall I more look like a porcupine, 

Mj tails in graceful bobs behind be furled. 
Dear Turban, be then mine, and Til be thine. 

Acceptance. 

I'll take thee. Wig, for better or for worse. 
Love, honour, and obey thee from my heart. 

Crisped and curled, or like a bush of gorse, 
I'll be thy Twigg, Wig — ^till death us do part 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Oh soon for me shall simmer's sons 
Nae mair light up the mom ; 
Nae mair for me shall autumn's winds 
Wave o'er the yellow com." 

Maby Stuabt. 

*' I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
That says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away." 

Anon, 

The preceding part of this narrative being prin- 
cipally collected from oral and documentary 
information, the writer, in conunon with all of 
his class, assumed the plurality of personage 
which, in common with royalty, is generally 
accorded them; but the concluding part of it 
being nmtter in which he was personally con- 
cerned, he is obliged to lay aside the dignity of 
his profession, and appear in his own proper 
person. 
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Be it known, then, to my readers, that being a 
Physician of much eminence in the metropolis, 
especially among patients afflicted with mental 
maladies, I was sitting in my studio one evening 
in the month of May, in the year in which the 
foregoing incidents are principally laid, when the 
footman announced to me that a servant belong- 
ing to Mr. Fitzmaurice, whose family I had been 
in the habit of attending, was at the door, and 
requested to see me immediately. 

On being conducted in, he told me that he had 
been sent by his master to request my attendance 
as soon as possible. As I had just had a similar 
summons from another quarter, I told him I 
should be there in an hour ; but he said the case 
was so urgent, it could not be delayed, one of 
the ladies having been taken alarmingly ill. 

" Pray," said I, " who is she ?" 

" Lady O'Conor, sir," said he, " my mistress's 
sister." 

I replied that I was unaware that she had a 
sister so named. 

" She has not been married above an hour," 
said the man ; " and it is from a sad circum- 
stance that occurred at the wedding that her ill- 
ness has arisen." 

I immediately divined the kind of malady she 
was seized with, and hurried off without saying 
more. 
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In a few minutes I was with Mr. Eitzmaurice 
in his front parlour, and there ascertained the 
full extent of the catastrophe that had taken 
place. I accompanied him up to the drawing- 
room, where, extended on a sofa, attired in a 
white morning wrapper, I perceived the object 
of my required attendance. She had been, as I 
was informed, divested with some difficulty of 
her wedding apparel. Her face was as pale as 
the marble of Paros, and by the restless rolling 
of her large grey-blue eyes I perceived all was not 
right within. To avoid the alarm a strange face 
might occasion, I retired for a riioment, and re* 
quested her sister to announce that a friend had 
come to see her. Her eyes, on the communica-^ 
tion being made, for a moment or two were fixed 
in a broad, unmeaning stare on my face, and then 
again wandered in every direction. 

" My dear madam," said I, " I have come to 
see to the state of your health and spirits, and 
afford you what relief I can." Again she 
stared at me, but with the same result I tried 
several means of arousing her from the abstracted 
state in which she was, but she seemed to have 
no cognizance whatever of passing circum- 
stances. 

Being determined to try if there was any 
chord within, which being touched would vibrate, 
even though the result might be extreme, I said, 
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"Don't you know me, Lady O'Conor? I am 
Doctor P ." 

Scarcely were these words out of my mouth, 
when she started up and stared round. 

"O'Conor," said she, "where is He? who 
called that beloved name ? it was himself that 
called me. Yes ; I see him there — I see him 
waving his hand to me. Yes, Roderic dearest, I 
am coming." She continued in that strain until 
her words became incoherent; though there was 
a constant nervous restlessness in her demeanour, 
there was nothing approaching to violence. 

Again I said, " Permit me, my dear madam, 
to feel your pulse," taking at the same time her 
left hand, which happened to be next me, in 
order to apply my fingers to her wrist ; but she 
drew it away with the first symptom of excite- 
ment she had exhibited. 

, "Oh, no, no/' she exclaimed; "not for the 
world will I let you take it ofi^; you married us, 
sir, and nothing but death shall separate us." 

" Madam," said I, " you mistake both myself 
and my object; I am not the clergyman that 
married you ; I wouldn't disturb your ring for 
the world, but want only to feel your pulse ; I 
am your physician," 

She then yielded her hand — and a beautifiil 
hand it was — with patience, while I counted 
her pulse, which beat rapidly and irregularly. 
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My eye fell on the ring on her fourth finger; 
and 1 was a little surprised at its appearance, 
not having till on a subsequent occasion heard, 
through the clergy man that married Sir Rodericks 
sister, the fatality attending it. It was partly of 
a dark dusky colour, though originally of a 
much paler, as could be seen firom parts of it, 
and was more solid than those at present used 
for the same purpose; in some places it was 
nearly black. 

I remained for a considerable time in company 
with my interesting patient, in order to ascertain 
the fuU extent of the malady that had taken 
possession of her, and then desired Mr. Fitzmau- 
rice to send for her father, as I thought his pre- 
sence might be of some use in abating her ex- 
citement. He told me he had been with him, 
and that his distress was so great, he did not 
think he would be able to come ; he had cried 
like a child at the recital of the sad occurrence 
which had taken place. 

I communicated to him my opinion as to her 
present state, which I then had no doubt I 
should, in a few days, be able to ameliorate, and 
promising another visit before daylight, I wrote 
a prescription and took my departure. On my 
second visit, Mr. Fitzmaurice gave me a most 
heart-rending description of the meeting between 
her and her father. 

" On arriving,'' said he, " at her bedside, he 
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was so affected that for some moments he could 
not speak, while she kept her large eyes fixed 
on his face. At length, he said, * Don't you 
know me, leme? don't you know your father?' 
" ' Father,' said she, sitting up in the bed, and 
gazing at him with one of her vacant stares, 

* don't I know you? Oh, yes, yes; do I not 
know that dear, dear old face? 'tis the face of 
my own dear papa,' at the same time that she 
threw her ar^s round his neck, and kissed his 
cheek several times with an intensity of feeling. 
The lawyer bent his head over his afflicted 
daughter, and wept again, but she shed not a 
tear. It was a touching scene, heightened by 
the strong contrast the figures — though animated 
by the same feeling of mutual endearment — 
presented to each other.'* 

" * I am come to stay with you, my dear child,' 
said he, ' until ' 

" ' Until what ?' said she, exhibiting a look of 
intense anxiety. 

" ' UntU,' said he, * he that has the only right 
comes back to claim you.' 

" * He r said she, as she drew back with both 
her hands the long black tresses that had 
escaped below her cap, and her eyes gazed with 
fearful intensity on some imaginary object. 

* He r said she again ; ' I see him there, waving 
.an eternal adieu. No, no; he'll never come 

o3 
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back. See the ring he gav? me,' continued she, 
extending her hand to her father, of whose iden- 
tity she had now lost all consciousness. ' No, 
no,^ said she, as her agitated father stooped 
down to survey it, ' you'll take it, and I pro- 
mised him I'd keep it till death us do part/ Her 
mind, after this, went into wanderings, from 
which it did not recover till she fell into a rest- 
less sleep, about an hour ago, I suppose from 
the effect of the draught you ordered/' 

For three days she remained in the state I 
have described, and my apprehensions began to 
prevail, that if some strong remedial measures 
were not had recourse to, the disease might be- 
come fixed, as I perceived that each succeeding 
day her consciousness of what was passing 
around was diminishing, I had, however, as 
yet a disinclination to have recourse to the ad- 
ministering of the strong narcotic I had acquired 
a knowledge of, and which was utterly unknown 
to the other members of the profession,* fearing 
it might have an effect too overpowering on a 
piece of framework so delicately wrought; at 
p,ll events, I determined not to have recourse to 
it till every other expedient had been exhmisted, 
and in very minute proportions then. 

Matters remained in this state for near two 
months, during which I managed to give her an 

^ . * This must baye beeu what is now known as chlorofarm,^ 
Editob« 
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airing in the carriage every day. I remarked, 
however, that as her mind each day seemed to 
sink, her bodily health improved. She slept 
well, and had a good appetite, and looked much 
better ; but I confess I looked on these marks of 
bodily improvement with something of an appre- 
hension of a permanent alienation of mind ac- 
companying it. She began to lose that reserve 
which is peculiar to sensitive minds, and talked 
much and incoherently on matters of a trifling 
nature. At times, however, a look of horror 
would cross over her mind, as if reason and 
memory were struggling for a momentary ascen- 
dancy in it. 

I at length determined, without apprising any 
of the family, to make the first trial of my nar- 
cotic, in the most limited mode of application ; 
and accordingly that evening, having assured 
myself that she was asleep — there being np per- 
son in the apartment — I drew the box in which 
it was from my breast-pocket, and opening, 
passed it backwards and forwards once, for a 
single inhalation, under her nostrils. The imme- 
diate effect was to make her contract the muscles 
of her face for a moment, and then heave a deep 
respiration^ when she subsided again into settled 
sleep. I "soon after took my leave, arranging 
eight next morning for my next visit. 

On approaching her bed at that hour, I per- 
ceived with much satisfaction that her sleep was 
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still unbroken, and her pulse slower and more 
regular. I was in the act of recommending to 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice, in an under tone, while I took 
breakfast in the off-side of the room, her immediate 
removal out to the Abbey, where the mountain- 
air would be beneficial to her ; when, to my sur- 
prise, a voice from the bed struck on my ear, 
distinctly and slowly pronouncing the following 
stanza from one of the Psalms : — 

" In God, the righteous Lord, put I my trust, 
How is it, theD, unto my soul you say. 
That, as a solitary bird, she must 
Unto the hills for refuge flee away V* 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice started up with the purpose 
of going over to the bed, but I laid my hand on 
her, and motioned her to take her seat again. 
We continued silent for a short time, when the 
voice proceeded to recite the whole of the 124th 
Psalm. Having at a subsequent period procured 
-a copy, I here subjoin it : — 

PSALM cxxrv. 

Had not the Lord, in that dread day, 

When men against us rose ; 
Had not himselj^ may Lottel say. 

Been ranged against our foes, 

Yea, in their yengeance on us pour'd. 

In depths of wrath profound. 
Alive our souls had been devour'd. 

The waters had us drown'd. 
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Yea, the dark waters of the proud 

Had even o'er our soul 
Qone in torrents deep and loud^ 

Swept off without controL 

But praised he the Lord dihove, 

He's heard our earnest prayer, 
Our soul has, like the turtle-dove. 

Escaped the fowler's snare. 

Nor hath he given us o'er to he 

Unto their teeth a prey.; 
The snare is broken through, and we 

Are from their toils set free. 

la hiB great luime oar safety stand., 

On him our help we've laid, 
The Lord of Hosts, at whose command 

The heavens and earth were made. 

I was somewhat struck with the • evident allu- 
sions to her own particular case these quotations 
in metre indicated, and asked her sister if they 
were improvised ; she replied that she had made 
a poetic version of the whole book of Psalms, and 
arranged them to church music, and that cer- 
tainly her quotations, so allusive to her own 
melancholy situation, intimated returning reason. 

On my approaching the bed she received me 
with a smile; said, she knew me perfectly, and 
had often seen me by her bedside, but had not 
the power of speaking to me ; her reasoning, in 
fact, more than her perceptive powers having 
been disturbed by the fatal occurrence. She 
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asked where she was, and when told, asked why she 
was not at home ; and then, as if the recurrence 
to home had brought some fearful recollections 
to her mind, she again exhibited symptoms of 
strong agitation. 

In a few days we were enabled to move her 
out to the Abbey ; the worthy Doctor Dixon was 
unremitting in his attentions to her; and her 
mind, I fondly expected, was recovering its 
ascendancy, though attended with constant aber- 
ration s« I remarked, however, with apprehen- 
sion, that her health in the same proportion 
began to decline, from the constant recurrence to 
bitter recollections that preyed on her. She ate 
little, and slept badly ; while her face began to 
assume a careworn look, losing that roundness 
and curvature which are the indications of youth 
and health, and assuming each day a sharper 
and more linear aspect. 

She was, however, able to leave her room and 
appear at table. She seemed to prefer seclusion, 
and we put no further restraint on her walks 
through the woods and shrubberies than having 
a maid constantly in attendance, though at a 
distance. Her favourite haunt was the old 
Abbey, where she used to sit for hours on the 
old tombstone singing wild and melancholy 
snatches of songs; her figure seen sometimes 
crossing the oriel window by the passers-by at 
the gate below, on a moonlight evening, reviving 
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the superstition of the Abbess of the Black Nuns 
rising from her tomb. 

She continued in this State till the latter end 
of the autumn, when a strange turn came across 
her. She had studiously avoided ever men- 
tioning the name of her lost husband to any one, 
though her attendant said she constantly heard 
her, when she thought herself unobsersred, speak- 
ing as it were to him ; and when sitting on the 
old tombstone, she said she sung songs of her 
own composition bewailing his absence. 

One morning, however, on her coming down 
to breakfast, she expressed to her sister her wish 
to put on weeds. Being besought by her not to 
entertain such an idea, she said he was dead, 
that she had seen his corpse in her dream; that 
he had been killed on the field of hattle. 

Strange to say, a letter that day arrived from 
Mr. O'Malley to Mr. Fitzmaurice, announcing 
the melancholy fact, and detailing all the circum- 
stances connected with his funeral. 

In a few days the widow indeed appeared in 
her mournful habiliments. She shed not a tear, 
but from that day her decline was visible, and 
her mind again began to wander, so that I fre- 
quently spent the night at the Abbey^ 

I had one day dined there, and towards the 
close of the evening I walked out to enjoy the 
coolness of the air. I took the walk leading up 
to the ruin. On my approach towards it, I per- 
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, ceived my patient's attendant sitting on one of 
the benches beside the walk, at a short distance 
from the old Abbey^ I asked her where her 
mistress was. She pointed significantly to the 
ruin. 

" My poor mistress, sir," said she, " is in the 
cloisters, where she takes a mournful delight in 
sitting of a fine evening on the ancient tomb- 
stone where she and Sir Roderic plighted their 
troth. She has been constantly singing snatches 
of wild songs there, like a nightingale that has 
lost its mate. It would make you cry salt tears, 
as it has often made me, to hear her ; but she 
never sings them in the house, or when any one 
is within hearing, as she imagines.^' 

I was seized with a strong desire to hear her, 
but a feeling of delicacy at such an intrusion on 
her privacy interposed, and I was about to turn 
fmd retire, when the attendant laid her hand on 
my arm, and said, " Hush, don't you hear her 
voice? she is singing at this moment. Come 
with me. Doctor, and we will stop a moment 
under the old window, where you can hear ever^ 
word without being seen," 

I could no longer resist the temptation, and 
slowly followed the woman; when I heard a 
voice in a tone suppressed, but as clear and 
melodious as the bird's her maid had compared 
her to, sing two or three stanzas of a melancholy 
song, evidently of her own composition, set to an 
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old Irish air, and of which, after that sweet 
tongue had ceased its heart-rending notes for 
ever, I procured a copy from her sister, together 
with that of another I subsequently heard her 
sing, the last I ever heard from her. I have 
inscribed them " The Songs of the Broken Heart" 
The one I then heard her sing was as follows : — 

SONG OF THE BROKEN HEABT. 

Weep, weep not, sad leme, 

Thy Love shall ne'er return, 
Thy tears and thy sorrows are poured out in yain, 

Thy heart within may ache, 

And in thy bosom break, 
But nought shall bring him back from the grave again. 

Oh yes, my Love is dead, 

His spirit — ^it has fled 
Away into the valley of death's dark doom ; 

A voice within his grave, 

This world bids me leave. 
And calls me to himself in the cold, damp tomb. 

He stood by my bedside, 

His spirit 'twas— that cried, 
*' Haste to me, thou dear'st, from that world of woe !" 

Three times he waved his hand ; 

I must go at his command. 
Oh yes, I to my Love in the grave must go. 

There shall our couch be spread 

In the realms of the dead. 
Above it shall the cypress her dark boughs wave, 

Then shall our bodies cold 

One winding sheet enfold, 
Oh yesj our bridal bed — ^'tis the cold, damp grava 
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Ah ! who that hath a heart to throb. 

An eye to shed a tear, 
That would not mourn, and weep, and sob. 

To see the wreck that's here ? 

Here lies a beauteous shatter'd Yase, 
Bj blighting mis*iy scathed, 

In which the purest spirit was, 
That e*er in woman breathed. 

Feelings of love and tenderness 

Did animate that heart. 
The kindest — ^pity could express, 

The chastest — love impart 

Alas L too tender to endure 

Griefs agonizing stroke, 
That heart so loving and so pure, 

In anguish sunk — and broke. 

Death on that slender finger placed 

His dark sepulchral ring. 
That cold, chaste bosom Death embraced, 

And in it left his sting. 

But yet — ^the virgin widowed bride 

Shall from the dust arise 
In glory, ever to abide 

A bride in Paradise. 

And eyes than those more lovely still, 
3hall yet more heavenly shine, 

And lips, more sweetly smiling, will 
Slug strains still more Divine." 
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Ry T. Lewis Farley, Esq., Late Chief Accountant of the Ottoman 
Bank, Beyrout. 12s. 

DIARY of TRAVELS in THREE QUARTERS 

OF THFi GLOBE. By an Australian Settler. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

MOUNT LEBANON and its INHABITANTS : 

A Teh Years* Residence from 1842 to 1852. By Colonel Churchill, 
Staff Officer in the British Expedition to Syria. Second Edition. 
3 vols, 8vo, £2 2s. 

TRAVEL and RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL. 

By Dr. John Shaw. 1 vol, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS ON INDIA. 

By Edward Sullivan, Esq., Author of ' Rambles in North and South 
America ;' ' The Buugalow and the Tent ;' * From Boulogne to Babel- 
Mandeb ;' * A Trip to the Trenches 5* &c. 1 vol. 78. 

CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND; or, 

SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE KAFFIR WAR OF 
1851 — 52. By Captain W. R. King. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

Mrs. JAMESON'S LIVES OF FEMALE 

SOVEREIGNS. Third Edition. 21s. 

Poit. — " An admirable Qift-Book. These excellent specimens of Female 
Biography are replete with interest and instruction." 

Mrs. JAMESON'S CHARACTERISTICS 

OF WOMEN. New Library Edition. On Fine Tinted Paper, with 
illustrations from the Author*s Designs. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

Blackwood. — '* Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all 
the works of a charming writer." 
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ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 

IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir Georqb Stbpbbn. With 

illastrations by Cruiksbank. Sixth Edition, 78. 6d. 

Dispatch. — *' Every one interested in horses s^ioald read this work." 
Review. — *'It is fall of the roost ladicroas adventures, coupled with 
soundest advice.** 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Season. Beautifully bound in gpreen watered 
Bilk, with coloured plates. Containing the Art of Conveying Senti- 
ments of Esteem and Affection. 

" By all those token flowers, which tell 
What words can never speak so well." — Byron. 
Eleventh edition, dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess of Kent. 
lOs. 6d. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES ; 

With a description of the '* Ladies* Safety Hive.'* By Samuel Baa- 
STER, Jun. 1 vol., illustrated. 78. 

THE HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

With numerous plates. A complete and Practical Guide to the Beau- 
tiful Science of Turning in all its Branches. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

PARK RIDING: 

With some Remarks on the Art of Horsemanship. By J. Rxmbll 
DuMBAR, Professor of Riding. 1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. 

DRESS. 

A Few Words upon Fashion and her Idols. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

THE BEAST AND HIS IMAGE; 

or. The Coming Crisis. 2s. 6d. 



THOUGHTS ON CHURCH MATTERS 

IN THE DIOCESE OF OXFORD. By a Layman and Magistrate 
for that County. 8vo, Is. 

FURTHER THOUGHTS on CHURCH 

MATTERS IN THE DIOCESE OF OXFORD. Being a Reply to a 
Letter from the Rev. W. H. Ridley. By A. T. Collett. Bvo, Is. 

THE WOMAN'S QUESTION 

AND THE MAN'S ANSWER ; or, Reflections on the Social Con- 
sequences of Legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. By 
B. A. W. Bvo, U. 
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THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT. 

A few HiDtfl on the Composition of Poetry. By an Old Rbviewilr 
Post free, 2». 

ConstitutioncU Press. — *' A valuable guide book, leading the aspirant t( 
fame tenderly np the steep and ragged ascent of ParnasHas " 



Sir E. L. Bulwer's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Earl Godwin's Feast, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 

Saint Bartholomew's Day, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Gleneig. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D*Eyncourt. 

The Pleasures of Home. 

By the Rev. J. T. Campbell. 

The Neptune's Car : 

A Tale of New York. By the Rev. W. Attfield. 

Poetical Legends of the Channel Islands. 

By the Rev. W. L. Pope. 

Gemma of the Isles, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By A. and L. 58. 

Eros and Psyche. 5s. 
Friendship ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Hibrrnicos. Ss. 

Judith ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Francis Mills, M.R.C.S.L. fi^. 
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Echoes from the Harp of France. 

by Mrs. H. M. Carey. 

The Progress of Truth. 

A Fragment of a Sacred Poem. 

Churchyard Musings. 

By William Tatton. 

Alzim ; or, the Way to Happiness. 

By Edwin W. Simcox. 

The Happy Isles. 

By the Rev. Garnons Williams. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Spirit of Home. 

By Sylvan. 

The Moslem and the Hindoo. 

A Poem on the Sepoy Revolt. By a Graduate of Oxford. 

Melancholy, 

AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. B Thomas Cox. 

Reliquiae : 

Poems. By Edward Smith. 

Palmam, qui Meruit, Ferat. 

By Norman B. Yonge. 

Miscellaneous Poems. 

By an Indian Officer. 

Ugo Bassi. 

A Tale of the Italian Revolution. By Speranza. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 

Poems by Alastor. 
Via, 

A TALE OF COQUET-SIDE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. 
Harbottle. 
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Carmagnola. 

An Italian Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 

Far and Near. 

Translations and Originals. By Eta Mawr. 

Mammon's Marriage. 

A Poem in Two Cantos. 

Poetical Tentatives. 

By Lynn Erith. 

Five Dramas. 

By an Englishman. 

Hanno. 

A Tragedy. The Second Edition. 

Mortimer. 

A Tale. By W. G. Starbnck, 

War Lyrics. 

Second Edition. By A. and L. Shore. 



British and Foreign Public Library, 

CONDUIT STREET. HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. This 
Extensive and Valaable Library, containing an immense collection 
of the best Works in the English, French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guages, with an abundant sapply of all the New Publications as they 
appear, is reserved exclusively for the use of the subscribers, every sub* 
scriber having the choice of the whole. Regular supplies for perusal 
are forwarded to the Nobility and Gentry by Railroad and Steam- Vessels 
in every part of the United Kingdom. Terms post free on application 
to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLE Y, & Co., at the Library. 

For Authors Publishing. 

Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of Manu- 
scripts, on the eflScient publication of Books intended for General 
Circulation or Private Distribution. Sent Post free to Orders enclosing 
Twelve Stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 
Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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THE 

Constitutional Press 

A Monthly Review of Politics ^ Literature ^ the Church, 

the Drama, £5? Fine Arts. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Tearly Subfcription^ 12s,; Poft free^ 14J. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 



In Politics 716^ Conjlitutional Prefs fupports the principles 
of real progrefEve Confer vatifm. 

To Literature it devotes great prominence, reviewing 
critically every New Work of importance which has ap- 
peared during the month. 

The Church has its true interefts zealoufly watched. 
This department is edited by an able and orthodox 
Divine. 

The Drama and Fine Arts are very prominent features, 
entrufted to competent critics. 



Publifhed on the Firft of every Month, by 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 

50, Conduit Street^ Hanover Square^ London. 



